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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE 1: NAME 
This Society shall be known as the American Folklore Society. 


ARTICLE 2: OBJECT 


It shall be the purpose of this Society to encourage the study of Folklore 
in all its aspects and to publish the results of original research in this field. 


ARTICLE 3: MEMBERSHIP 


1. There shall be six classes of membership in the Society: 

(a) Honorary Members. The Council shall have the power to 
recommend the election of individuals to the Society who are distinguished 
for scholarly achievement or who have in any way furthered the aims for 
which it was organized. Such Honorary Members shall have no financial obli- 
gation to the Society. 

(b) Life Members. Any person paying dues of $100 in a lump 
sum or in annual payments over a period of two years amounting to this 
sum. 

(c) Sustaining Members. Any person paying annual dues of 
$25. 

(d) Regular Members. Any person paying the annual dues set 
by the Council. 

(e) Junior Members. Any graduate or undergraduate student 
registered in a college or university may become such a,member upon pay- 
ment of annual dues set by the Council and after the first year may continue 
his affiliation on this basis as long as he is so registered. 

(f) Institutional Members. Institutions, such as libraries, may 
join the Society as non-voting members upon payment of the annual dues. 

2. Joint memberships may be arranged with other societies at discretion of 
the Council with a modification in dues as determined by the Council. 
Only regular members shall be eligible for such joint membership. 

3. Persons of every membership are entitled to receive all issues of the 
JourNat as long as they remain in good standing, and alsoa discount on back 
publications of the Society. Persons of all classes of membership except junior 
members, members in foreign countries not paying the full membership fee 
shall, in addition, receive the Memoirs of the Society. 
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ARTICLE 4: OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Society shall consist of a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, a treasurer, an editor and associate editors. 

2. An executive committee consisting of the president, editor, secretary, 
treasurer, vice-presidents and two persons elected by the Society, to serve 
ad interim in lieu of the Council. 


ARTICLE 5: COUNCIL 


There shall be a council constituted of the officers and members of the 
Society who are professionally engaged in active folklore research, research 
in closely related fields, or who have made scholarly contributions to the 
subject. Members meeting such qualifications are eligible for nomination and 
election to the Council at any specified annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE 6: ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 


1. Officers shall be elected annually by the members of the Society at the 
annual business meeting from a slate presented by the nominating committee, 
upon the recommendation of the Council. 

2. A majority vote of members present shall be necessary for an election, 
a quorum being present. 

3. The president shall in alternate years be chosen respectively from per- 
sons whose professional interests lie in the field of the humanities on the one 
hand and anthropology on the other. These two fields shall be represented 
among the vice-presidents chosen. 

4. The names of all persons nominated for the council shall be presented 
to the membership by the nominating committee at the annual business meet- 
ing. Each member when elected shall serve for three consecutive years; but 
may be renominated and elected at the end of any given period of service. 
Council members shall be divided into groups, the term of members of one 
group expiring each year. 

5. All past presidents of the Society shall serve as council members so long 
as they remain members of the Society in good standing. 


ARTICLE 7: DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 


1. The president of the Society shall preside at the annual meeting, at all 
meetings of the Council and executive committee. Except as may be other- 
wise specifically provided, he shall appoint committees of the Society and 
shall perform such other duties as the council may assign him. In his absence 
his duties shall devolve successively upon the first and second vice-presidents 
and the secretary. 

2. The secretary shall keep the records and function as the general execu- 
tive officer of the Society. 

3. The treasurer shall have custody of the funds of the Society, subject 
to the direction of the council, and shall perform such other duties as the 
council may assign him. He shall be empowered to make contracts and shall 
be the custodian of the stock of publications of the Society. 
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4. The editor shall be responsible for planning and supervising the publica- 
tion of the JOURNAL and the Memoirs of the Society subject to the advice 
and direction of the council. But no person shall serve as editor for more than 
five consecutive years. 

5. The associate editors shall serve the editor in a consultative capacity. 
At the discretion of the editor, one of them may be designated as book review 
editor, and under the direction of the editor shall have charge of the book 
review section of the JOURNAL. 

6. The executive committee shall be empowered to act for the council 
between meetings or in the event of an emergency that prevents the holding 
of the annual business meeting. 

7. The council shall be vested with the governing power of the Society. It 
shall be responsible for seeing that the aims of the Society are carried out by 
officers duly elected; it shall have power to appropriate money and provide 
for the auditing of accounts; it shall create committees with appropriate 
powers and it shall have power to transact all other business necessary for 
executing the purposes for which the Society was organized. All action taken 
by the council shall be reported by the secretary to the membership at the 
annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE 8: STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Research. A committee on research shall be appointed by 
the president. This committee shall consider all matters pertaining to re- 
search in folklore, shall initiate projects, and shall compile an annual work-in- 
progress to be published in the JouRNAL. 

2. Committee on Projects. This committee shall consist of the editor (chair- 
man) and the two delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies 
with power to co-opt assistance from the membership of the Society at large. 
It shall be the duty of this committee to pass on all projects and publications 
submitted to the Society for official approval. This will include all projects 
submitted for approval by such bodies as the American Council of Learned 
Societies as well as manuscripts submitted to the Society for publication in 
the Memoir series. 


ARTICLE 9: MEETINGS 


The society shall hold an annual meeting for the transaction of regular busi- 
ness and for such other purposes as are consonant with its aims. In choosing 
the time and place of meeting the council shall give due consideration to the 
convenience of all members to the end that those whose chief interests lie in 
diverse fields, such as anthropology and the humanities, shall be brought into 
direct contact with one another as frequently as is practicable. It shall be the 
policy of the Society to hold the annual meetings alternately with the 
Modern Language Association and the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. All members of the Society may attend such meetings and may vote at 
the annual business meeting. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Society and a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control 
decisions. 
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Meetings of the council may be called at any time at the discretion of the 
president or upon the written request of ten members of the Society. 


ARTICLE 10: RESOLUTIONS 


All resolutions shall be referred to the council for its recommendation 
before submission to the vote of the Society at its annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE 11: AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution shall be brought before the Council and 
recommended by it before submission to the vote of the Society at its annual 
business meeting. Five members of the Society may propose amendments to 
this Constitution. Such proposed amendments shall be submitted to the 
secretary in writing. He shall see that any proposed amendment be placed on 
the agenda of the council meeting for consideration. If approved, it shall be 
published in the next issue of the JOURNAL and brought before the Society for 
final action at the next annual business meeting. 
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THE ULYSSES MOTIF IN JAPANESE LITERATURE* 
By EsTHER LOWELL HIBBARD 


About the middle of the seventeenth century there appeared in Japanese 
literature a tale based on the adventures of a hero called the Minister 
Yuriwaka—a tale which has been retold more than a score of times since then 
in various forms by many writers down to the present day. In its earliest 
written form the tradition recounts how a childless nobleman who has prayed 
to the Goddess of Mercy is granted a son, whom he names Yuriwaka (Lily 
Youth). When Yuriwaka reaches a suitable age he is appointed Minister of 
State by the Emperor and is married to the daughter of a courtier. Soon 
afterward, following an attack upon Japan by a large army of barbarian in- 
vaders, the Emperor chooses the hero as commander-in-chief of a punitive 
expedition. By means of supernatural aid the hero subjugates the enemy and 
is on his way home in triumph when his two chief retainers abandon him on a 
desolate island and plot to take over his fief in Kyishi. 

When they reach the capital of Kyishi the retainers spread a false report 
that their lord is dead, and at once begin to press for the hand of Lady Yuri- 
waka in marriage. She puts them off with the excuse that she must first fulfil 
a religious vow. In preparation for her retirement to a temple in order to 
carry out her intention she releases Yuriwaka’s hunting horses and hawks. 
Although free, the hero’s favorite hawk refuses to fly away until given a rice- 
ball, which it picks up and carries to the island where Yuriwaka has been 
abandoned. Recognizing the bird, the hero writes a message on a fallen leaf 
with his own blood, attaches it to the bird’s leg, and dispatches the bird to the 
capital, where his wife reads the message and rejoices to know that he is still 
alive. 

Some time later a fishing vessel drifts to the island, and although the fisher- 
men fail to recognize the hero because of his emaciated condition, they agree 
to take him back with them. On reaching the capital they present him as a 
curiosity to the disloyal retainers, who entrust him to the care of an old gate- 
keeper. One night Yuriwaka overhears the old gatekeeper telling his wife that 
their daughter had been drowned in place of the Lady Yuriwaka, who had 
been condemned to death because of her steadfast refusal to marry the 
traitors. The hero is strongly tempted to disclose his identity at once, but 
decides to await a more favorable opportunity for wreaking vengeance upon 
his enemies. The desired opportunity occurs at the following New Year, when 
an archery contest is held in honor of the ruling traitors, and the hero is per- 
mitted to take part. Using an iron bow which he alone can bend he kills the 
traitors, first having made himself known to them as their lord. He then 
rewards his faithful followers and receives belated honors from the Emperor 
for his military services. 


* This article is based on a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
May, 1944. 
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The resemblance of the main incidents in this narrative to the story of the 
Greek hero Ulysses immediately becomes apparent. Yuriwaka’s leadership 
ina punitive expedition against a foreign foe; his faithful consort’s resistance 
to the courtship of the traitors during his absence; the archery contest, with 
its subsequent revelation of the hero’s identity and the punishment of the 
traitors, are striking parallels to the Greek classic. The question inevitably 
arises as to whether this similarity is purely fortuitous, or whether the Greek 
tale may have been taken to Japan and adopted in Japanese tradition. Before 
dealing with these ultimate problems, however, it is first necessary to con- 
sider what part the Yuriwaka tradition has played in Japanese culture. To 
what extent and in what period was it most widely known in Japan? Where 
was it current? What sort of writers dealt with it and in what forms? 

Our attempt to answer these questions is based upon twelve written ver- 
sions of the tradition, which are listed in Table A and which range in date 
from 1662 to 1935, and also some notes made by Yamaguchi Asataro! on the 
oral tradition as it exists today on the island of Iki off the northern coast of 
Kyishi. The texts listed in Table A represent about half the number known 
to have once been in existence (see Table B). They are arranged in chrono- 
logical order and each carries an index letter for purposes of reference through- 
out this study. Those texts which were written in cursive script were first 
modernized by native scribes and then translated literally into English by 
the present author. Earlier versions presented a special problem in that they 
were written almost entirely in phonetic signs which varied in meaning ac- 
cording to the ideographs assigned to them.? Since there was often a wide 
range of choice, the sense could not be determined by context alone. When- 
ever possible, the correct reading was inferred from a parallel passage in a 
text of a later date which was written in ideographs; otherwise, one or more 
alternate readings were considered. 

The distribution of the Yuriwaka tale, in both its oral and written forms, 
is shown on the map (Figure A). Written forms of the tale were most numer- 
ous in Japan during the last half of the seventeenth century, when a total 
of ten different versions appeared. During the next two hundred years the 
number of versions dropped from five to zero, but rose again to two in the 
twentieth century (see Figure B, page 227). Evidently, therefore, whatever 
stimulus first generated the story must have been at its height in the early 
seventeenth century. The complete disappearance of the tradition from the 
literary scene in the last half of the nineteenth century may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the influx of scientific ideas from the Occident which characterized 
the early nineteenth century in Japan. Curiously enough, however, the theme 
was revived in 1935 under no less an aegis than the National Department 
of Education, which published a simplified version of the tradition in the 
fourth book of the National Readers used in Japanese primary schools. Since 
this action coincided with a wave of strong nationalism, it is an index of the 


1 Asataré6 Yamaguchi, Yuriwaka sekky6 (Tokyé, Isseisha, 1934) 173-81. 
? E.g., the phrase Bungo no ké may be rendered the provincial capital, season, exploit, effect, 
port, society, armor of Bungo according to the ideographs used. 
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TABLE A 
TEXTS INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY? 
Key Copy} Ke 
Let-| Title | Publisher | Date Source Form im Lett 
or Author 
ter Editor L 
A | Yuriwaka | Higurashi 1662 Sekkydbushi seihon- | Print Yoko 
daijin odaya sha Shigeru, ed. M 
B | Yuriwaka | Urokoga- | 1673-1684 | Tokyd Imperial Uni- | Modern- | Ogawa Jai- N 
daijin taya Ma- versity Library ized script | chi 
B”“| Yuriwaka | Kimpira 1652-1688 | Private library of | Photostat | Present 
daijin Dr. J. K. Yamagiwa, writer 
U. of Michigan 
C | Yuriwaka | Unknown | 1684-1688 | Shin gunsho ruiju | Print Kaéda Ro- Q 
daijin (U. of Michigan Li- han, ed. 
brary) R 
D | Yuriwaka | Yama- 1680-1700 | Private library of | Modern- Inai To- 
Korai- moto Prof. Shigeru Yoko- | ized script | kiko s 
zeme Kyabei yama, Impe- 
rial University T 
E | Yuriwaka | Chika- 1710 Chikamatsu meisaku | Print Sekine Ma- 
nomori matsu sen [Selections from sanao, edi- U 
kagami Monzae- Chikamatsu] tor Vv 
mon 
F | Yuriwaka | Tamenaga 1742 w 
Korai Tardbei Kyoto Imperial Uni- | Modern- | Ogawa Jii- 
gunki versity Library ized script | chi x 
G | Yuriwaka | Hachi- 1752 Waseda Library of | Modern- | Inai Tokiko 
Nishiki- monjiya Drama ized script y 
jima Kdshi 
H | Yuriwaka | Unknown 1795 Owned by present | Print Yamaguchi Z 
sekky6 writer Asatard 
I | Yurikusa- | Unknown 18th Owned by present | Print Yamaguchi ‘ 
waka dai- century? | writer Asataré lowi 
jin ki Osa 
tori 
I’ | Yurikusa- | Unknown | Unknown | Oral tradition cur- | Print Yamaguchi Put 
waka rent among women Asataré Uni 
soothwayers on Iki sed: 
today 
ver: 
J | Yuriwaka | Kusunoki 1798 Ueno Public Library, | Modern- Inai To- app 
daijin td Hikotard Tokyo ized script | kiko 192 
no nemuri the 
coll 
K | Yuriwaka | Depart- 1935 Owned by present Print Depart-_. con 
daijin ment of writer ment of Ed- lish 
Education ucation, ed. 
th 
# These and the texts in Table B are listed in the following Japanese reference books: Kinko 
shésetsu kaidai [Bibliography of new and old novels}; Gaidai nenkan [Annual record of Edo 
drama]; Kabuki nendai ki [Annual register of kabuki plays]; Nippon bungaku daijiten [Ency- ple 
clopedia of Japanese literature]. thi 
4 This text is a later woodblock print edition of Text B. It is characterized by a more fre- 
quent use of ideographs and a different style of script. pre 
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TABLE B 
TEXTS NOT INCLUDED IN THE STUDY® 
Title Author Date 
: = Yuriwaka daijin Inoue Harima En 1667 No traces found 
M | Yuriwakamaro Inoue Harima no Jo 1667 No traces found 
N_ | Yuriwaka isshoki Unknown 1690 ea as Text D, Ta- 
(0) gumpd yoroi- | Shima Sanjin 1819 Not sent from Japan* 
Nishikijima kae tsuribune | Shima Sanjin 1818 No traces found 
Q | Yuriwaka monogatari Unknown Unknown | No traces found 
R ar KGrai gunki, | Tamenaga Tardbei 1742 Not sent from Japan 
S | Yuriwaka daijin Ichikawa Danjurd 1697 No traces found 
Nakamura Seisaburd 
T | Yuriwaka Morokoshibune| Unknown 1700 No traces found 
U_ | Imayo Yuriwaka Unknown 1700 No traces found 
V_ | Yuriwaka noi no taka Séma Mantei 1808 No traces found 
W at yunzei Sankan | Unknown 1677 No traces found 
x ae yunzei no | Kazan Ryokutei 1814 No traces found 
Y | Yuriwaka otogizéshi Unknown Unknown | Essentially the same 
as Text C 
Z Yuriwaka daijin Kédansha (publisher)| 1941 Out of print 


5 Efforts were made to trace the texts listed in this table by making inquiries at the fol- 


lowing libraries: Congressional Library, Washington, D. C.; Bunrakuza 


heater Library, 


Osaka; Déshisha University Library, Kyéto; Hibiya Public Library, Téky6; Kanazawa His- 
torical Library, Kanazawa Prefecture; Kydto Imperial University Library, Kydto; Kydto 
Public Library, Kyéto; Nagoya Public Library, Nagoya; Ohashi Library, Téky6 Imperial 
University Library, Téky6; Téyo Bunko Library, Toky6; Ueno Public Library, Téky5; Wa- 
seda Museum of Drama Library, Tokyé. 

A search of the second-hand book stores yielded no results except an old copy of the printed 
version of Yuriwaka sekkyé edited by Yamaguchi. There are several explanations for the dis- 
appearance of the texts which once existed. At the time of the great earthquake disaster in 
1923 the Tokyé Imperial University Library lost a great many documents by fire. Some of 
the Yuriwaka texts may have been among aan. Other texts may be in the hands of private 
collectors whose libraries are not open to the public. Finally, since the libretti of plays were 
considered the private property of the actors who performed them, they were not always pub- 
lished even if the titles were listed in the annual catalogue. 

6 Although arrangements had been made with a native scribe to make copies of this text 
= Part III of Text F, communication with Japan was broken by the war before they reached 

s country. 


place held by the tale in Japanese culture. In 1941 the story again appeared, 
this time as an illustrated children’s picture-book in the Kédansha series; it 
proved so popular that the edition was sold out within a year. 
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The place of origin, the authorship and the date for each of the text ver- 
sions of the Yuriwaka tale are shown in Table C. It will be observed that of 
the twenty-six written texts two come from the island of Iki, eight from 


TABLE C 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTS 
Place of Origin Key Author or Publisher Date 

Iki Island H Unknown 1795 

Iki Island I Unknown 18th century? 
Iki Island % Unknown 17th century? 
Kysto A Higurashi Kodayi 1662 
Kydto Cc Unknown 1684-1688 
Kydto D Yamamoto Kyabei 1680-1700 
Kyoto G Hachimonjiya Késhi 1752 
Kyoto L Inoue Harima En 1667 
Kyoto M Inoue Harima no Jo 1663 
Kyoto Shima Sanjin 1818 
Kyoto T Unknown 1700 
Osaka E Chikamatsu Monzaemon 1710 
Osaka F,R Tamenaga Taroébei 1742 
Osaka U Unknown 1700 

Edo (Tokyd) B Urokogataya Magobei 1673-1684 
Edo B’ Kimpira 1652-1688 
Edo 3 Kusunoki Hikotaré 1798 

Edo Shima Sanjin 1819 

Edo S Ichikawa Danjurd 1697 

Nakamura Seisaburd 

Edo Vv Soma Mantei 1808 

Edo W Unknown 1677 

Edo ».« Kazan Ryokutei 1814 
Tokys K Department of Education 1935 
Tokyd Kédansha 1941 
Unknown N Unknown 1690 
Unknown Q Unknown Unknown 
Unknown ¥ Unknown Unknown 


Kyoto, three from Osaka, ten from Tékyé, and three from an unknown 
source. Furthermore, the dates of publication show that Kyoto was the oldest 
center, with five versions published during the seventeenth century; Osaka 
next, with three eighteenth-century texts; and Tékyé, last, with a total of 
five versions published during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is 
significant that there is a close correlation between the occurrence of the 
texts and the historical development of the above-mentioned cities as centers 
of culture. Kydto was the national capital until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when the seat of government was moved to Edo by the 
Tokugawa shogunate.’? During the early days of the new regime, Osaka en- 
joyed a brief period of great prosperity as the commercial center of Japan. 
But from the middle of the eighteenth century until the present, Edo, or 
Tokyé, as it is now known, has been the center of culture. 


’ Herbert H. Gowen, An Outline History of Japan (New York, Appleton and Company, 
1927) 230. “Then [1603] Ieyasu made Yedo the capital of his administrative machine. He 
spent vast sums on making it a capital equal in importance to Kyéto and Kamakura.... 
The work in Yedo had, indeed, been begun as early as 1590, but the transformation of a ‘sea- 
beaten beach with only fishermen’s huts thereon’ into an imposing metropolis now began in 
earnest.” 
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Finally, let us consider the kind of authors who had a hand in the composi- 
tion of the various versions of the tradition. The oldest form in which the 
tradition appears is that of the sekkyé, or narrative chanted with musical 
accompaniment by professional ballad singers and soothsayers. In some dis- 
tricts these chants were part of a religious ceremony, as in the case of the 
Iki version. 

Many of the early writers are either anonymous or identified merely by 
the name of the founder of a school of composition, such as Ko6wakamaru, a 
priest living in the vicinity of Kyéto, whose descendants perpetuated for 
four centuries the style which he originated. With the rise of the puppet drama 
in the seventeenth century, the Yuriwaka tradition passed from the realm of 


Number 
of 
Versions 


16 


FicureE B. Prevalence of Written Versions of the Tradition. 


pure folklore into that of literary composition. In the hands of Japan's 
greatest dramatist, Chikamatsu Monzaemon, it became a florid melodrama 
full of literary allusions and exaggerated incident, which has won a permanent 
place in Japanese literature as a classic. 

The climax in the literary development of the Yuriwaka theme came when 
it was used by the publishing house of Hachimonjiya for one of its popular 
romances, which, being intended for leisure reading, were lengthy and fre- 
quently illustrated by famous artists of the day. The content is utterly world- 
ly, reflecting the morals and manners of a corrupt age in realistic detail. 

Having passed the zenith of its career, the tradition now rapidly decayed 
until it vanished completely from sight, not to reappear except in an ex- 
purgated and simplified form as a lesson in a school reader. Thus we see how 
it ran the gamut from its original form of a semi-religious narrative chant to 
a nursery tale designed to inculcate moral qualities in children. 
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TABLE D 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF NARRATIVE MOTIFS IN THIRTEEN VERSIONS OF THE 
YURIWAKA TRADITION 


Texts 
Narrative Motifs 


— 


. Treasure contest 
a. Between childless millionaire and 

poor man with twelve sons...... +) +) 4+ 


. Birth of hero 
a. In answer to prayer............ +/+) 4+ 
b. As heir of noble family......... +) +/+] 4+ 
c. As descendant of a god......... + 


III. the hero Yuri 
x. Reason not given.............. +/+ +1+/4 

a. Because of association with lilies .| +] +} +] + +] + 

b. Because of an earthquake at time 

c. Because of his strength, which 
was equal to that of 100 men... om XI] 


IV. Hero’s training 
In magic arts by Tengu........ +/+] 4+ 

b. In classics and military arts..... + 


V. Marriage 
+ 
b. With court lady by arrangement .} + | +] +] +] +/+ + + 
c. With white falcon. ............ + 
d. With daughter of Korean adopted 

by a Japanese nobleman........ + on 

VI. Military assignment 

+ 
a. As punishment for abducting. ... 

b. On advice of oracle............ +/+/+/4+ 
c. At Emperor’s command........ +/+ + +/+ 
d. Through intrigue of stepmother. +/+ 


VII. Aid to hero 
b. Of gods and buddhas.......... +)4+)4+/+ 
c. Of herculean retainer .......... +/+/+ 
d. because of hero’s 


~+ 


VIII. Island exile 
a. Because of retainers’ disloyalty..| +] +] +] +]+]+ 
b. Because of an evil spell......... + | 
c. Of a substitute for the hero... .. +/+ XV 


+ + ++ 


IX. Messengers 
+ 


++ 
| 


EEE ERE 
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TABLE D—Cuntinued 


Texts 
Narrative Motifs 


X. Wifely fidelity 
+ + 
a. Vow to recite one thousand sutras 

before re-marriage............. 
b. Vow to wait six years and six 
c. Choice of death rather than re- 


e 
d. Feigned yielding followed by 
e. Following hero to place of exile. . +/+ 
VI. Voluntary sacrifice 


a. Ofa subordinate for his master or +i ti+ 


+) 4+) 4+i)4+ + + 
b. ae! for his daughter’s hus- 


xl 


. Rescue from exile 
b. By divine intervention......... +) +) 4+) 
c. By the hawk’s guidance........ a + 
d. By the hero’s Herculean helper. . + 
e. Death in exile................. + 


XIII. Hero’s skill as an archer 
x. Not recorded................. 

a. Used as instrument of vengeance. + +/+] ?}4+ 

b. Displayed in archery match..... ?}/+/4+/+ + 

c. Compared with that of famous 
Kyédto archer................. + 


XIV. Identification 

. By unusual tooth.............. +/+ 
. By war-horse’s recognition...... + 
. By a magical arrow............ + 
. By renowned swords........... +/+ 
By self-introduction........... +/+) 4+) + +/+ 


‘unishment of iraitors 


XV. 


+/+ 
. By piercing with an arrow...... 
. By torture and exposure of bodies +/+ 
. By decapitation............... + 
% + 
. By crucifixion upside down..... ao 
. Remission because of relationship 


XVI. Rewards to poe 
+ ? + 
a. Property and rank............. +) + +) 
b. Deification or enshrinement.... . + + + + 
c. Marriage with court lady....... + 


+++ + 
++++ 
++ 
+ 
+ 


BOT PH ty 


_*? indicates that though this portion of the MS is missing, the parallelism of the narrative 
with contemporary texts suggest that this motif might originally have been present. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND COMPARISON 


An analysis of the thirteen different versions of the Yuriwaka texts shows 
that the tale is composed of sixteen basic episodes or narrative motifs, 
namely: a treasure contest; the hero’s birth; his naming; his education; his 
marriage; his appointment as commander-in-chief of a military expedition; 
his triumph through divine aid; his abandonment on an island by treacherous 
followers; his communication with his home by means of special messengers; 
his consort’s fidelity during his absence; the voluntary sacrifice of a lady-in- 
waiting in place of her mistress; the hero’s rescue from exile and return to his 
home incognito; and an archery contest, followed by identification of the 
hero, his punishment of the traitors, and rewarding of his faithful followers, 

The frequency with which these basic ideas recur in the different texts is 
shown in Table D, in which the chief motifs have been indicated by roman 
numerals, while the variant details related to them are marked by letters, 
Study of the table reveals that certain texts are so closely related that they 
can be grouped together and considered as one. For example, Texts A, B, B’, 
and C have the following elements in common: 


Ix IJ, WI, IVs Ve Vin VII, VIII, IX, 
X. XI, XII, XIII, XIV; XV, 


and can therefore be treated as a unit and designated as Group A. 
Another group (B) is made up of Texts H, I, and I’. The elements common 
to this are: 
lL Wm W. Ve. Vi. Vil. VE, IX, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XVI, 


It is significant that with the exception of motifs III,, XV}, and XVIq, these 
texts do not coincide in any respect with those in Group A. The conclusion 
that these compose a second distinct unit is strengthened by the fact that 
they all come from the island of Iki (see Table C). 

The next grouping (C) is made up of Texts E, F, and G, of which the char- 
acteristic details are: 


I, II, Via VII. 
XVI, 


In some respects these minor details correspond with those of Group A, in 
others with those of Group B, but since these texts are more closely related to 
each other than to either of the other groups, they may be considered as a 
separate unit. 

There remain three versions, namely, Texts D, J, and K, which cannot 
be readily grouped with each other because they contain the following unique 
elements: 


Text D: III, IX, Xa XIV, 
Text J: II. 
Text K: II, Vx IX, 
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However, since all the remaining narrative motifs in these texts occur in one 
or more of the other groups, we need be concerned only with those details 
which are peculiar to these versions. 

Ten of the thirteen different versions on which this study is based have 
now been combined according to their common narrative details into three 
groups designated Groups A, B, and C; the remaining three texts, being of a 
miscellaneous character, can be identified by their separate index letters. 
Our next step in attempting to reconstruct a theoretical prototype of the tale 
for purposes of comparison with Western versions of Ulysses is to find some 
explanation for the variations which occur in each group, and to decide which 
details must be retained as an essential part of the theoretical prototype and 
which may be discarded as superfluous. 

In Group A the first episode, that of a treasure contest, is lacking, and the 
story begins with the birth of the hero. The Goddess of Mercy appears to the 
hero’s father in a vision, holding a budded lily in her hand, and prophecies the 
birth of a son in answer to his prayers. It is noteworthy that whereas the lotus 
flower is nearly always associated with the Goddess of Mercy in Buddhist 
iconography, in this case the flower she holds is a lily. This anomalous incident 
suggests that an effort was made by the composer of the text to account in 
this way for the unusual character of the hero’s name, which means Lily 
Youth. To be sure, botanical names are occasionally given to the heroes of 
Japanese folktales, as in the case of the three friends Matsuomaru, Sakurao- 
maru, and Umeomaru, representing the pine, cherry, and plum, respectively; 
and the suffix waka (youth) is common enough, as for example Ushiwaka 
(Oxling), the nickname of the famous hero Yoshitsune, but no other instance 
of the use of yuri as a man’s name has ever come to my notice. The detail of 
the lily in the hand of the Goddess is probably, therefore, an attempt to 
rationalize a strange name and make it seem plausible, rather than part of the 
original narrative. 

After accounting for the hero’s name the texts in Group A proceed with the 
events of the hero’s career. His appointment as commander-in-chief of a 
military expedition against the barbarians is a logical result of the Emperor’s 
consulting the divine oracle of Ise, since the hero himself is of supernatural 
origin. The aura of supernaturalism continues to surround him as the gods 
and buddhas come to his aid in the military campaign. No reason is given, 
however, for the withdrawal of this protection, which makes him the victim 
of his follower’s treacherous plot to abandon him on an island. 

At this point the motif of the bird-messenger is introduced—a common 
enough device in the folklore of many nations.® But designation of a hawk as 
the specific kind of bird is unique. Although no other example of the hawk-as- 
messenger theme has been found in Japanese literature, there is ample evi- 
dence to show that the lore of falconry had been an integral part of Japanese 


8 Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-index of Folk-literature (Folklore Fellows Communications 
No. 116 (1939) 233; ““S 145. Abandonment on an island (Breton, Greek, French Canadian, 
Indian).’’ Hereinafter cited as Thompson, Motif-index. 

° Ibid. No. 106, 326. “B 291.1. Bird as messenger (English, Celtic, Welsh, French).” 


~ 
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culture ever since its introduction from Korea during the reign of the Emperor 
Nintoku (313-399). In fact, it became so popular during the ninth century 
that it assumed the proportions of a cult, with a literature all its own.’ As 
falconry was the special prerogative of noblemen, to associate it with the 
character of Yuriwaka was only natural, and there is no reason to consider 
the messenger motif vital to the story. 

The next two episodes deal with womanly fidelity as exemplified by the 
steadfast refusal of the hero’s consort to marry again even when she believes 
him to be dead, and by a lady-in-waiting’s voluntary sacrifice of her own life 
for that of her mistress. The latter theme, known as migawari (substitution of 
persons), is so common in both the history and literature of Japan that it has 
become a fixed convention. In particular, the tale of the Princess Manju, 
which deals with the substitution of the life of a faithful retainer’s only child 
for that of his feudal lord, may have had a direct influence upon the A group 
of texts, since it dates from the twelfth year of the Kanei era (1636),! just 
a quarter century before the appearance of the first version of the Yuriwaka 
tradition. Moreover, as this theme occurs in only half of the texts, it may be 
considered an addition rather than an integral part of the original narrative. 
The idea of conjugal fidelity, on the other hand, persists throughout all the 
versions save two, and may therefore be considered as essential. 

The motif of the hero’s skill in archery is recorded in all but two of the 
thirteen versions, though it assumes varying degrees of importance according 
to whether or not it becomes the instrument of the hero’s vengeance. The 
variant which makes the hero display his skill in an archery exhibition before 
fulfilling his vengeful purpose is entirely compatible with native customs, 
especially at the New Year season, when archery took on a ceremonial sig- 
nificance." The occurrence of archery contests as a means of settling the rival 


1 Tsukuru Fujimura, Nippon bungaku daijiten (Téky6, Shinchdsha, 1936-37) 4: 314, gives 

the following titles of books on hawking: 

. Ydky6 bengiron [Discussion of the rules of falconry] 

. Kiseichédshin takagari ki [Kiseichd’s account of hunting with hawks]. 

. Taka kéden [Oral traditions about falconry]. 

. Mégya hiyo drai [A currespondence about hawks]. 

. Taka hyakushi [100 verses about hawks]. A collection of poems about hawks by Jien, a 
priestly poet who lived until the first year of Kanen (1225). 

f. Taka shiunka [Technical terms about hawking put into verse]. 

g. Taka tsukuba shia [Collection of humorous poems dating from Kanei 19 (1643)]. 

This list by no means exhausts the bibliography of writings on falconry, but it is sufficient to 
show how common they were. It should be noted that the last of these publications was con- 
temporaneous with the texts in Group A. 

10. Fujimura, ibid. 4: 235. 

1 Daniel C. Buchanan, Inari, its Origin, Development and Nature (Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, 2nd series, 12: 109, 1935). Hereinafter cited as TASJ. ‘‘The Busha or 
Hésha-sat Shooting Festival as observed on January 12 is also known as Oyumt-hajime (Honor- 
able First Bow]. On the west side of the road leading from Inari Yama to Kydto a large target 
is placed on a hill in the shooting grounds. The target is adorned with unpainted sacred bows 
and arrows placed on its right and left. Then two priests, shrine marksmen, one after the other 
shoot at the target in ceremonial fashion ‘for the reformation of society.’ These bows and arrows 
are greatly prized for their properties in keeping away robbers.” 
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claims of suitors is not unknown,” but would not be likely in this setting, since 
according to the Japanese family sysiem there could not be any rivalry be- 
tween an older and a younger brother such as the Beppu. We may conclude 
therefore, that though the way in which it is displayed or utilized may vary, 
the idea of the hero’s skill with bow and arrow is an essential feature of the 
tale. 

In nine of the versions the hero makes himself known before punishing the 
traitors. This custom of self-introduction before engaging an enemy in combat, 
known as nanori, has been common in Japanese history since the beginning 
of feudal times. For instance, the leader of the forty-seven loyal retainers pro- 
claimed his identity to his enemies before slaying the villain Kira." It was, 
therefore, the expected thing that Yuriwaka should thus make himself known 
when the time for revenge was ripe. His vengeance takes a characteristic 
Japanese form—that of torture, followed by decapitation of the elder 
brother’s head and exposure of his dead body, and banishment of the younger 
brother, because of his lesser crime. Compensation for faithful service takes 
the form of giving property and rank to the living and erecting shrines to the 
spirits of the dead—the latter also a typical Japanese custom, as witness the 
enshrinement of the spirits of soldiers who have fallen in battle in modern 
times. In view of the lack of uniformity in the texts as far as details are con- 
cerned, we can accept as essential only the general theme of punishment of the 
traitors. 

Turning now to the Group B versions we find them unique inasmuch as 
they all have a prologue dealing with a treasure contest in which the loser’s 
defeat is caused by childlessness. This motif, known as Takara-kurabe 
(Treasure-comparing) was a favorite narrative device among strolling enter- 
tainers of the middle ages in Japan. It was originally part of a much longer 
story which has been lost. Its typical pattern is that of two men, one rich, but 
childless, the other poor but blessed with twelve sons, who compete for honor 
by displaying their treasures before the public. When the latter wins by 
virtue of receiving greater applause for the performances of his sons, the 


2 Thompson, Motif-index, No. 108, 305: ‘‘H 331.4. Suitor contest: shooting (American 
Indian, Greek).”’ 

Masaharu Anesaki and John C. Ferguson, Japanese Mythology in Mythology of all races 
(Boston, Marshall Jones Co., 1928) 8: 295:—‘‘There lived in the province of Settsu a girl 
famous for her beauty, who was known as the maiden of Unai. Many lovers wooed her, but she 
cared for none of them. When all the others had given up hope, two young men . . . remained 
as... suitors.... The parents... determined that an archery contest should decide the 
question. The suitors came on the appointed day equipped with bow and arrows . . . the suitors 
were to shoot at a bird that had alighted on the surface of a river that flowed by the maiden’s 
house. They shot and each arrow hit the bird, one at the head and the other at the tail. So the 
matter was still undecided. The girl... grew despondent and threw herself into the river. 
The two lovers followed the example of their beloved. So the three were joined in death . . . and 
buried together on the river bank... ." 

8 Frederick H. Dickins, Chashingura, or The Loyal League (London, Allen and Co., 1880) 
139. ‘I who address you am Oboshi Yuranosuke, and my companion here is Hara Goyemon. 
We are liegemen of Enya Hangwan. Some forty of us banded together to revenge our lord's 
death upon his enemy and are now struggling to get at him.” 
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former for the first time realizes the bitterness of lack of posterity." As the 
audiences for such tales were for the most part composed of poor men, they 
enjoyed hearing descriptions of a lavish display of wealth. Later the Buddhist 
priesthood used this theme to teach its doctrine of asceticism and contempt 
for the world. 

Since this element occurs only in the texts of Group B, it is probably a 
local addition to the basic story. The fact that the island where these texts 
originated is detached from the mainland may account for the preservation 
of the treasure contest motif there in spite of the fact that it is no longer 
current elsewhere. Be that as it may, we would seem to be justified in con- 
cluding that because of its isolated occurrence the treasure contest motif is 
not an essential element in the story. 

In one of the versions of Group B, the name of the hero undergoes a sig- 
nificant change. It is read Yurikusa waka, which translates Lily Grass Youth, 
a still more inappropriate title than Yuriwaka, so far as meaning is con- 
cerned. But phonetically it is of profound significance, in that it closely 
resembles Ulyxés, the Roman form of the Greek name Odysseus which was 
current in medieval Europe. As the Japanese language has no / sound, the 
closest approximation is ri; while the lack of the consonant x makes it neces- 
sary to substitute the syllables kusa. Since no Japanese word can end in any 
consonant except m, the final s of the Roman name would have to be changed 
to a syllable ending in a vowel. Probably the name originally had some such 
form as Urikusasu, but was soon truncated to Urikusa, and then by folk 
etymology the word yuri or lily was substituted for the less appropriate uri, 
which means melon. As the final step in the naturalization of the name, 
Chinese ideographs were assigned to represent the sounds, and Lily grass 
resulted. This process of phonetic modification, truncation, and association 
with the meaning of ideographs originally used only for their phonetic value 
is typical of the adoption of foreign words into the Japanese language. 

Waka, which appears in both forms of the hero’s name mentioned above, 
means youth or infant, according to how it is written with the ideograph, 
and is a title often given to young warriors, resembling the English medieval 
childe. There is reason to believe that Yurikusa is an older form of the name 
than Yuriwaka, because of the truncation which has taken place and the fact 
that the text in which it occurs, in spite of its date, has many of the ear- 
marks of a primitive version. The problem of the relative age of the different 
versions will be considered later. 

The idea of the hero’s being trained in the magic arts by supernatural 
beings is patently the result of the well-known traditions concerning the na- 
tional hero Yoshitsune, who was trained in swordsmanship on Mount 
Kurama by the Tengu, or mythical birdmen. This, too, may be a purely local 
embellishment of the tale; it is one that has many parallels in European folk- 
lore.* In harmony with the concept of Yuriwaka’s divine powers, the narra- 


™“ Fujimura, Nippon bungaku daijiten 6: 235. 
%* Thompson, Motif-index, No. 107, 279. ‘“‘D 1811.2. Magical knowledge received from 
supernatural beings (Medieval romances).” 
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tive emphasizes the aid given him during the military campaign by the gods 
and bodhisattvas, until it was withdrawn because of the hero’s proud boast 
of his personal prowess—a typically Greek motif.* It follows inevitably that 
he should be abandoned on the island as punishment, after which his adven- 
tures follow closely along the lines of the Group A texts, except that the theme 
of a voluntary self-sacrifice is lacking. When he reaches his home his child- 
hood nurse recognizes him, in spite of his emaciated condition, because one 
of his molar teeth is missing.!” 

When stripped of such irrelevant material as the treasure contest, there is 
nothing in these texts which is incompatible with the versions of Group A. 
Added details are the name Yurikusa; the hero’s boasting of his own strength, 
which costs him the support of the gods; and the recognition of the hero by 
a member of his household because of a peculiar physical trait. 

Up to now most of the texts which have been considered have been by 
anonymous writers. We now turn to a group of compositions of a definitely 
artistic type in which the fancy and ingenuity of known writers are brought 
into full play. Hence, we must expect considerable variation from what we 
have come to consider as the norm. In these literary texts an attempt is made 
to place the hero in recorded history by identifying him with Wadamaro, a 
member of the renowned Fujiwara family. The name Yuriwaka is then ex- 
plained as a mere sobriquet. The court lady to whom he is betrothed is in 
one instance (Text E) a white falcon in a woman's form, and in another 
(Text F) the daughter of a Korean merchant adopted by a Japanese noble- 
man. The former variant is a natural extension of the faithful hawk theme 
and takes the place of the missing hawk-as-messenger motif. The latter in- 
novation was perhaps suggested by the lively commerce which was carried 
on between the Japanese port of Osaka and the Korean port of Fusan during 
the middle of the Tokugawa period.'® 

In Texts F and G a new character is introduced in the person of the hero’s 
stepmother, who joins the treacherous retainers in plotting against him. 
Another new figure introduced in this group of texts is the hero’s herculean 
follower, whose superhuman feats are the equivalent of the divine aid given 
the hero in other versions. Though the exiles on the island have become minor 
characters, such as one of the traitors, the communication theme remains, 
but the messages are now conveyed by an arrow or a talking orang-utang. 
The faithful wife, instead of patiently awaiting the hero’s return, in one 
instance follows him into exile and cares for him and their child on the island 
(Text E). The voluntary sacrifices made by inferiors for their masters range 
from Matsugae’s walking through fire (Text E) to Tard’s draining of the 


6 Cf. Ibid., No. 106, 406. ‘‘C 454. Tabu: boasting that one has no need of gods’ help (Greek)” 

17 Cf. Thompson, ‘Motif-index,’’ No. 108, 285. “‘H 57.1. Recognition by broken tooth (New 
Zealand).” 

'8 William Elliot Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation (7th ed., revised. London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1905) 149. ‘‘Kaempfer, who was at Nagasaki from... 1690 to... 1692, tells us 
that the Japanese imported from Fusan scarce medicinal plants, especially ginseng, walnuts, 
and fruits, the best pickled fish, and some few manufactures. . . . 
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poisonous draft intended for Yuriwaka (Text G), but the principle of loyalty 
and self-abnegation remains the same. 

There is no mention of the hero’s skill in archery, but the identification 
motif is preserved in the recognition of Korean and Japanese half-sisters by 
two famous swords which they carry. The concluding punishments and re- 
wards are similar to those in Groups A and B, with this important exception, 
that the chief conspirators are pardoned because of their family relationship 
to the hero and his loyal retainers. Again we find that nothing new needs to 
be added to the story, since all these innovations may be traced to artistic 
invention or a reflection of contemporary social conditions. 

It remains to judge the authenticity of the unique elements in Texts D, J, 
and K. Text D attributes the hero’s name to the fact that the earth shook 
at the time of his birth—an idea derived from the fact that yuri means 
shaking when written with a particular ideograph. The association of natu- 
ral phenomena with the advent of great heroes is a common folk super- 
stition.’® We are not surprised to find a parrot acting as a second messenger, 
for it is not a far cry from a letter-bearing hawk to a talking bird. An in- 
genious innovation is the plot to murder the heroine’s unwelcome suitor by 
arranging an assignation with him, plying him with wine, and then murdering 
him, but this does not alter the basic theme of the faithful wife. Finally, 
the identification motif assumes a minor réle; a demon in the disguise of a 
mortal is identified by a birthmark which he deliberately assumes in order to 
duplicate the supposed appearance of his opponent. None of these variations 
fundamentally alters the narrative, however. 

Text J is unique only in that it makes the hero a descendant of Takemi- 
kazuki-no-mikoto, an ancient god of Japan. Since this is the only instance 
of the occurrence of such an idea, and is found in a text of unquestionably 
late date, we feel justified in ignoring it. 

Text K is conspicuous for what it lacks, rather than for any additions or 
changes. It has neither the birth, marriage, faithful wife, nor messenger motif. 
Nevertheless it contains nearly all the essential elements of the basic narra- 
tive. A warrior named Yuriwaka is sent on a military campaign by the Em- 
peror. He is abandoned on an island, but rescued by fishermen and conveyed 
to his home, where he is hired as a servant. When he is challenged by his 
treacherous retainers to take part in an archery contest, he declares his iden- 
tity and wreaks vengeance upon them. The extreme simplicity of this form 
of the tale, as well as the omission of the faithful wife motif, can be explained 
by the fact that the text was written for second grade elementary school 
pupils. 

It is now possible to formulate the prototype of the Yuriwaka tale, as 
follows: 

I, Il, I, IVs Ve VIe VIIn 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV; XV. XVI, 


That is to say, a hero named Yuriwaka or Lily Youth, whose wife is a court 


19 Cf. Thompson, Motif-index, No. 108, 189. ‘‘F 960.1. Extraordinary nature phenomena at 
birth of a culture hero (Irish, Jewish).” 
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lady, is sent by the Emperor on a military expedition in which he is success- 
ful because of divine aid. On his triumphant way home the hero is abandoned 
on an island by treacherous retainers. During his absence his faithful wife 
puts off the unwelcome advances of the treacherous suitors by pleading a 
religious vow. At length the hero is rescued through divine intervention and 
returns incognito to his home, where no one recognizes him until he reveals 
his identity at an archery contest in which he is allowed to take part. The 
story closes with the punishment of the traitors and the rewarding of the faith- 
ful. This form of the tale is probably very close to the pristine version, which 
is now lost, if indeed it was ever recorded. Because of its basic character it 
may properly be used as a basis of comparison with the Greek tradition of 
Ulysses. 

But before taking this step, it seems necessary to ascertain the form of the 
Homeric legends in Europe, at the time the Japanese tradition appeared. 
This task is comparatively simple, since Homer was known to medieval 
Europeans chiefly through the works of Dictys of Crete and Dares the Phry- 
gean, whose names are associated with Latin manuscripts dating from about 
the fourth and sixth centuries, respectively. These pseudo-historians com- 
posed an apocryphal account of the siege of Troy, which was supposedly 
based on the Greek of Homer. Griffin says of these probable forgeries that 
“Notwithstanding a total lack of intrinsic literary merit, Dares and Dictys 
enjoyed throughout the Middle Ages a widespread popularity .... [They 
spread] from Italy to Sicily . . . France, Spain, England, Germany, Holland, 
and other countries of Europe.’’”° These texts were considered more authen- 
tic history than the writings of Homer himself until Chapman’s English 
translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey appeared at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The main emphasis in both works is upon the Trojan 
War rather than upon the wanderings of Ulysses, only a few pages of sum- 
mary being devoted to the latter subject in Dictys, and none in Dares. Such 
meager material hardly constitutes a basis for comparison with the Japanese 
tradition. But there is one other medieval version of the story, which gives a 
more detailed account. This is the Library and Epitome of Apollodorus of 
Athens, which was written in Greek, but translated into Lain in 1555. Copies 
of the original Greek manuscript dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies are now preserved at Oxford, Paris, Rome, Florence, Naples, Turin, 
and Jerusalem.”! It seems entirely plausible, therefore, that Apollodorus’ 
version should have been familiar to the scholars of Europe, at least, during 


9 Nathaniel Edward Griffin, Dares and Dictys: An Introduction to the Study of Medieval 
Versions of the Story of Troy (Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 1907) 6. 

The countries where the Romance languages were spoken probably derived their knowledge 
of the story from Latin translations such as the following: Homeri Odyssea metaphraste Raphaele 
Volaterrano, quam diligentissime excusa. 1523. 

The earliest vernacular translation in a Teutonic language seems to have been that of 
Coornhert, which, however, covered only the first twelve books, as follows: Deerste twaelf 
boecken Odysseae dot is de dolinghe von Ulysse, bechreue int Griecx door den Poeet Homerum, 
vadere ende fonteyn alder Poeten, nu eerstmael wten Latyne in rym verduytscht door Dierick 
Coornhert. Tot Haerlem, by Ian van Zuren, 1561. 

"Sir James G. Frazer, Apollodorus, the Library (London, Heinemann, 1921) xxxiv. 
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TABLE E 


COMPARISON OF THE BASIC YURIWAKA TRADITION WITH THE TALE OF ULYSSES AS 
KNOWN IN RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


Yuriwaka Tradition 


Ulysses Tradition 


III, 


Va 


VI. 


VIII, 


Xa 


XII 


XIII 


Yuriwaka or Yurikusawaka as the hero’s 
name. The various attempts to explain 
this name, such as by association of the 
hero with lilies, earthquakes, or the 
strength of a hundred men, seem to indi- 
cate that this is not a native name. 


The hero’s marriage with a lady of rank. 


The hero is appointed by the Emperor of 
Japan at the advice of an oracle to lead 
an expedition against barbarian invad- 
ers. 


The hero’s desertion on an island. On his 
way home from the campaign Yuriwaka 
lands on an island to rest, and exhausted 
by his labors, sleeps for three days and 
three nights, during which time his fol- 
lowers sail away and desert him. 


The courtship of Lady Yuri- 
waka. e treacherous brothers press 
their suit upon the hero’s consort, who 
puts them off by saying she must fulfil a 
vow to Usa Shrine before she can re- 
marry. When the period of the vow ends 
and the hero has not yet returned, she 
prepares for death, but is saved by an at- 
tendant who takes her place. 


The hero’s rescue and return in disguise 
to his home. The hero has been so 
changed by his sojourn on the island 
that no one recognizes him. He be- 
comes a horse-trainer or assistant gate- 
keeper at the mansion of the traitors 
and is nicknamed ‘‘Mossback.” 


Yuriwaka’s part in the archery exhibi- 

tion. On New Year’s Day when an arch- 

ery exhibition is held in honor of the 

Beppu brothers, he takes part and 

— that he alone is able to bend the 
inister’s iron bow. 


Ulysses, or more properly Ulyxés, was 
the Roman name for the Greek hero 
Odysseus. The etymology of the latter 
name is uncertain, though it is said to 
signify “the angry” or ‘the hater.” 
Croiset propounds the theory that it 
may have been a foreign name which the 
Greeks tried to naturalize.” 


Ulysses is wedded to Penelope, daughter 
of (Apollodorus, Library 3: 
to: 8). 


Ulysses joins an expedition to Troy to 
rescue and bring back Helen, stolen wife 
of Menelaus, at the urgent insistence of 
Agamemnon, commander-in-chief of the 
forces. (Apollodorus, Epitome 3: 
6). 


Shipwrecked Ulysses is tossed on the 
shores of the island of Ogygia (Apollo- 
dorus, Epitome 7: 23). 

. . Neoptolemus, thinking to get 
possession of Cephallenia, if once Ulysses 
were put out of the way, condemned him 
to exile.’’ (ibid. 7: 


“And Penelope was compelled to prom- 
ise that she would wed when the shroud 
of Laertes was finished and she wove it 
for three years, weaving it by day and 
undoing by night. In this way the suitors 
were deceived by Penelope till she was 
detected” (ibid. 7: 31). 


“Alcinous king of Phaeacia .. . enter- 
tained him and after bestowing gifts on 
him sent him away from the island witha 
a convoy to his native land” (Apollo- 
dorus, Epitome 7: 25). Ulysses deliber- 
ately disguised himself as a beggar when 
he returned to his home (ibid. 7: 32). 


The terms of the archery contest are 
that he who wins shall marry Penelope. 
Ulysses joins in the contest and wins 
(idem). 


22 Maurice Croiset, Observations sur les legende primitive d’Ulyses (Paris, Imprimerie na- 
tionale, 1910) 30. 
23 Dr. Mischa Titiev of the University of Michigan has called attention to the fact that the 


tragedy Philoctetes by Sophocles contains a striking 
point. Instead of Ulysses, however, Philoctetes, heir an 


——_ to the Japanese version at this 
custodian of the divine bow and arrows 


of Herakles, was abandoned on a desert island because of an incurable wound inflicted on him 
by a serpent. Since Sophocles no doubt drew upon the common fund of folklore known as the 
Homeric legend for his play, it seems likely that this motif is very ancient. 
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TABLE E—Continued 


Yuriwaka Tradition 


Ulysses Tradition 


XIV. -_- Yuriwaka’s revelation of his identity. Ulysses made himself known at once to 
When he has the bow in his hand he an- his son and to two faithful followers 
nounces his name to the assembled clan. (idem). 

XV _- Yuriwaka’s vengeance. He punishes the Ulysses slays all the suitors (ibid. 7: 33). 
Beppu by piercing them with an arrow, 
decapitating them, or torturing them to 
death and exposing their bodies. 
XVI Yuriwaka’s rewards to the faithful. He Ulysses spares the lives of the two men 


gives land, titles, treasures, or posthu- 
mous enshrinement to those who have 


who had remained faithful during his ab- 
sence (idem). 


been faithful. 


the last half of the sixteenth century, even though the Odyssey as we know 
it today was completely unknown. 

An examination of Table E shows that the points of similarity between the 
three versions of the Greek story discussed above and the Yuriwaka story 
are too numerous and too close to be fortuitous. Ulyxés, the Latin form 
of the hero’s name which was used during the middle ages, when translit- 
erated into Japanese would inevitably undergo certain phonetic changes in 
accordance with the character of the language, and be associated with a dif- 
ferent meaning from the original one. Hence we find that the oldest form of 
the corresponding Japanese name was probably Yurikusa; this was later 
shortened to Yuri, and again lengthened by the addition of the title waka or 
youth. There is no similarity of meaning between the Japanese and the Greek 
names, but this is not significant, since the Greek name is not descriptive of 
the hero’s character. The significant comparison lies in the sound of the Japa- 
nese and Latin names, which has remained fairly constant. 

The Minister Yuriwaka’s marriage with the daughter of a courtier parallels 
that of Ulysses and Penelope. His expedition abroad at the command of the 
Emperor resembles that of Ulysses’ at the behest of Agamemnon. His deser- 
tion by his followers suggests Neoptolemus’ condemnation of Ulysses to 
exile, and the choice of an island as the place of exile, Ulysses’ sojourn on 
Ogygia. Lady Yuriwaka’s religious vow to recite a certain number of sacred 
texts before she remarries has its counterpart in Penelope’s weaving of a 
shroud. The Japanese hero is restored to his home by a supernatural agency; 
the Greek hero, by a human one. Both Yuriwaka and Ulysses return in hum- 
ble mien and are not immediately recognized. Yuriwaka displays his skill 
with bow and arrows at an archery exhibition, while Ulysses takes part in an 
archery contest of suitors for his own wife’s hand. Both Yuriwaka and 
Ulysses make themselves known at the crucial moment and proceed to ad- 
minister suitable punishment and rewards to their followers. 

The similarity of many of the elements in the Greek and Japanese tales 
indicates that the two may be related forms. We turn, therefore, at this point 
to an examination of the historical and geographical background of the 
Yuriwaka tradition in Japan. 


) 
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AGE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN OF THE YURIWAKA TRADITION 


Although the oldest written version of the Yuriwaka tradition (Text A) 
dates from 1662 (see Table A), there is evidence that an oral tradition existed 
prior to that time. For instance, in 1617, the biographer of Hideyoshi, the 
famous military genius of the late sixteenth century, wrote: ‘‘After his break- 
fast, how Hideyoshi slept! It was a deeper sleep than that of battle-worn 
Minister Yuriwaka.’’ Also, according to Yamaguchi, the Iki Island versions 
are based on an oral tradition preserved by the families of the ichijo, or women 
soothsayers, for the past six generations.* Furthermore, Text H is a collation 
of several manuscripts taken from dictation on the island of Hirado by the 
grandfathers of the present owners.” This indicates that the ultimate source 
of the oral tradition is not Iki, but Hirado, which was once the site of a Euro- 
pean trading post (see fn. 38). As to the age of the Iki tradition, allowing 
thirty years to a generation, and reckoning from 1934, the date of Yama- 
guchi’s recording of the soothsayers’ account, we conclude that the earliest 
date which can be assigned to it is about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The evidence regarding the place of origin is of two kinds—geographic 
and internal. Although the largest number of texts are found in Kydto and 
Toky6, the text which is most primitive, judging by the simplicity of its 
literary style, comes from the island of Iki. However, as we have noted above, 
this version did not originate in Iki, but in Hirado in the northern part of 
Kyisha. 

The internal evidence of the texts also points to Kyishi as the point of 
origin for the original tale. For instance, Genkai Island off the northern coast 
of Kyiishi (see Fig. A, frontispiece) is named in eight texts (Texts A, B, B’, 
C, E, F, G, and J) as the island where the hero was abandoned by his treach- 
erous retainers. Yuriwaka's mansion is located in Bungo or Dazai in nine 
versions (A, B, B’, C, E, G, and H). Hase Temple, in central Japan, is men- 
tioned in only four texts (A, B, B’, and C), whereas the Hachiman Shrine in 
Bungo figures in six (B, B’, C, E, G, and H). Iki Island is the scene of several 
incidents in Texts A, B, B’, C, and F, but KySto figures only incidentally in 
Texts A, C, G, and H. 

The names of the characters in the story are of no less significance than the 
place-names, because of their local associations. For example, the name 
Beppu, which is the name of the treacherous brothers in all of the texts 
except K, is now attached to a famous hotspring resort on the east coast 
of Kyishi. Funai, the family name of the hero's Joyal retainers in Text E, 


* Doki Kose, Taik6-ki [Life of Hideyoshi] (1617), Preface, Chapter 5, First month, 2nd day, 
1587 (per Sakanishi). 

*% Asatard Yamaguchi, Yuriwaka sekkyd (Toky6, Isseisha 1934) 191. ‘As to how far back 
the oral tradition goes among the female soothsayers of Iki, the present representative of the 
Nagashima family is a third generation descendant of the original Nagashima who received 
the tradition from the Hokanoki family of the same village. Since the Hokanoki family has 
known the tradition for three generations, the total of its known history is six generations. At 
present it is no longer current in the Hokanoki family, but has left traces in the traditions of 
a certain Oishi family in the same village.” 

% Ibid. 184. 
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though now written with different idecgraphs is found in a suburb of Oita 
city today. Thus, names of characters as well as placenames are linked with 
the island of Kyishia. 

Accepting the hypothesis that the Yuriwaka tradition originated in north- 
ern Kyishi at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the next point to 
investigate is the contacts existent, at that time and in that area, between 
Japan and foreign countries. There are ample historical data which indicate 
that cultural exchanges actually did take place between Europeans and 
Japanese, from the middle of the sixteenth century until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The first Europeans to visit Japan during this period were the 
Portuguese, who landed on Tanegashima in 1542. The natives are said to 
have been particularly interested in the Namban or Southern Barbarians’ 
firearms, which they then saw for the first time.?”? Between this year and 1550 
Portuguese merchants visited Kydto to open negotiations for a factory at 
Sakai, and numerous trading vessels from Portugal entered the harbor of 
Hirado.?* The use of the Portuguese language for commercial purposes be- 
came fairly common and continued until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” As a result a large number of Portuguese words were adopted into the 
language in their Japanized form.*° If the Portuguese language was learned so 
readily, and Portuguese words borrowed so freely, it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that Portuguese literature might also have become known to the 
Japanese. This is all the more likely in view of the fact that the Portuguese 
poet Camoens, stationed in Macao as a government official in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, composed a classic epic based on Vasco Da Gama’s 
search for a passage to India, in which he mentioned the popular tradition 
that Ulysses had landed in Iberia and founded the city of Lisboa.*! Since 


” James Murdoch and I. Yamagata, History of Japan (Kobe, Kelly and Walsh, 1926) 33. 
“The first among Europeans to discover these islands were the Portuguese . . . though it was 
only in 1542 that an acquaintance with the islands of Japan themselves was obtained . . . they 
landed on one of those islands, called Tanegashima, in the sea of Satsuma. The Portuguese 
taught the inhabitants of the island how to make arquebuses . . . an art which quickly spread 
through the whole of Japan.” 

%8 Ibid. 38. 

* Ibid. 57. “Portuguese was at that time the commercial lingua franca of the Far East and 
we know from contemporary European sources ... that many Japanese spoke and wrote it 
with the greatest fluency. The acquisition of Portuguese was facilitated by the intermarriage 
and social intercourse which took place freely between Lusitanians and Japanese prior to 
1614... . Add to this almost universal knowledge of Portuguese the fact that there was nothing 
to prevent Dutchmen learning Japanese prior to about 1636, and it becomes clear why there 
were few or no Japanese who could speak Dutch . . . in 1641. Even after the installation of the 
Hollanders at Deshima, Portuguese continued to be their principal medium of communication 
with the Japanese for a considerable number of years.” 

% Ernest Satow, The Jesuit mission press in Japan (2nd edition. London, Paul, French, 
Triibner Co., 1928) 11. “The romanized way of writing Japanese evidently facilitated the 
introduction and adoption of foreign words spelt either as in Latin or Portuguese, but as we 
learn from Rodriguez, to be pronounced in Japanese fashion. ...” 

; ® Richard Francis Burton, tr., Os Lusiadas [The Lusiads] (London: Bernard Quartich, 1880), 
290. 


“Ulysses 'tis who builds that sacred fane 
To her, [Pallas] whose favour tongue fecund supplies; 
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Renaissance Europeans were generally familiar with the story of Ulysses 
through the writings of Dares and Dictys, and since the Portuguese would 
have had a special patriotic interest in the theme because of their supposed 
descent from Ulysses, it would not be surprising for the Portuguese to have 
recounted the Ulysses story orally to Japanese audiences.” It is certain that 
the Portuguese exerted a powerful influence upon the spiritual culture of 
Japan; the evidence of this influence remained long after the withdrawal of 
the Portuguese in 1639 because of a change in the attitude of the shogunate 
toward Christianity.* 

If we would seek something less ephemeral than an oral transfer, however, 
we must examine the list of Western books published by the Jesuit Mission 
Press at Amakusa during this period. In 1549 a group of Spanish Catholic 
missionaries headed by St. Francis Xavier set up a mission in Kagoshima. 
These missionaries, who belonged to an order which emphasized scholarship, 
were probably conversant with the classical literature which the Renais- 
sance had recently brought to the attention of Europe. Their publications 
prove their knowledge of Latin and Greek though naturally the majority 
of the books deal with religious rather than secular subjects. A classical 
grammar containing selections from Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Vergil and Cicero was put out by the Nagasaki Jesuit Mission 
Press in 1610. As Latin was taught in all the Jesuit schools, dictionaries 
were prepared for the use of Japanese converts.* In time Latin became suf- 
ficiently well-known to be used as the official means of communication be- 


If there be fired tall Troy on Asian plane 
Here made he mighty Lesbon’s walls arise.” 

% [zuru Shimmura, Zoku namban k6-ki [Sequel to Account of the spread of the Southern 
Barbarians] (Toky6, 1925) 288. ‘‘The age being what it was, might not some priestly pedagogue 
have told children the Greek tale translated into Latin... ? It is significant that it is the 
Odyssey and not the Iliad by the same author which appealed to them. The idea that . . . the 
youth of Kyisha listened to the tradition handed down by the Southern Barbarians, who might 
themselves have been of the seed of Ulysses, no matter if it be the fancy of a single person 
and without historical foundation, is none the less delightful. Rather than that the [Jesuit] 
padres . . . passed on Homer and Vergil as nursery tales, I prefer to think that [the Japanese] 
heard the tale of Ulysses from the lips of Southern Barbarian merchants or captains of the 
black ships.” 

33 C. R. Boxer, Jan compagnie in Japan (The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1936) 5. ‘“‘ . . . the cultural 
influence exercised by the Portuguese in Japan was far greater than might be imagined from its 
somewhat tenuous and intermittent nature. In fact, it is not too much to say that until the 
final resolve of the Shogun . . . to exterminate Roman Catholicism on political grounds in 1639, 
Western civilization was making itself felt in an increasing degree amongst all the sections of 
Japanese society and through all aspects of Japanese culture.” (Italics mine.) 

* Murdock and Yamagata, History of Japan 46“. . . for the forty-four years following the 
arrival of Xavier at Kagoshima in 1549 . . . the Jesuit monopoly of religious propagandism in 
Dai Nippon had been, if possible, still more unquestioned.” 

% Satow, The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan 53. ‘To the foregoing should be added... 
‘Emanuel Barreto, . . . Collegit et edidit Latine Flosculos de virtutibus & vitiis ex veteris, ac 
novi testamenti & Sanctorum Doctorum & ordine alphabetico Nangasachi typis Collegii 
Japonici Societatis Jesu, 1610, in 4.’ 

%* Ibid. 27. “ ‘Dictionarium Latino Lusitanicum, ac Japonicum ex Ambroisecale’ now in 
Bodleian Library.” 
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tween the Japanese and all the nationalities of Europeans.*” Hence it is pos- 
sible that the main idea of the Ulysses story was conveyed to Japanese 
school boys through the medium of excerpts from the classics in their Latin 
grammars. 

As we have already noted, both the Portuguese and the Spanish Jesuits 
were in contact mainly with the southern part of Japan. But what of the 
main island, and the other European nations such as the English and Dutch, 
who traded with Japan? Although English trading posts were opened at 
Hirado, Kydto, Sakai (near Osaka) and Edo (now Toékyd) in 1613,** they 
were manned by only four to eight English merchants.*® None of these men 
appear to have had any particular academic or cultural background, with 
the possible exception of Arthur Hatch, an Oxford graduate and preacher.*® 
That hospitality was frequently exchanged by the merchants and their cus- 
tomers is amply attested by Richard Cookes’ diary, though the nature of 
the entertainment seems to have been largely of the wine-and-song variety.” 
English ships touched on Japanese shores only during a brief period of ten 
years, while the Portuguese continued to trade with Japan until 1639. Fur- 
thermore, the chief contribution of the English to Japanese life seems to 
have been of a material nature.“ The English were as well-versed as the Por- 
tuguese in the use of firearms, and cast a number of pieces of ordnance at 
Hirado, among which may have been the swivel cannons used by Hideyoshi 


37 Boxer, Jan compagnie in Japan 5. ‘‘. . . among the items ordered by the chief Inquisitor 
Inouye . . . we find listed ’t licht der Zee vaert int latyn—incidentally proving that Latin was 
more generally understood than Dutch in official circles.” 

38 Ludwig Riess, History of the English factory at Hirado (Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 0.s., 26; 1898) 38-39. “Regarding the distribution of his merchants Cocks 
followed Saris’ advice very closely. He founded two branch factories, one at Osaka, the other at 
Edo.... A third branch was only of short duration. There remained at the end of 1614 only 
the two branches of Osaka and Edo....” 

39 Ibid. 35. ‘‘How large were the profits to be ere the expense of . . . eight Englishmen (in- 
cluding Adams) could be recovered?” 

Ibid. 64. ‘For about four months after the departure of the ‘Hozeander’ . . . there were 
... four merchants in the English house at Hirado. ...” 

40 Cyril Wild, ed., Purchas his pilgrimes in Japan (Kobe, J. L. Thompson and Co., 1939) 
241. 

4t Wild, Purchas his pilgrimes in Japan 190. ‘‘The tenth, two of the Governours sonnes of 
Langasaque . . . came to see our English house, they are Christians. I entertayned them in the 
best sort I could and shewed them our commodities and after made them collation and gave 
them musicke. ...” 

Ibid. 199. ‘... 1 ordained two bottles of Spanish wine, two roasted Hennes, a roasted 
Pigge, a small quantitie Ruske and three boxes banquetting stuffe to send to their Feast 
tomorrow.” 

* For example, M. Paske-Smith, Western barbarians in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa 
days, 1603-1868 (Kobe, J. L. Thompson and Co., 1930) 19-20, states that numerous novelties 
such as the following were presented as gifts to the Shégun Ieyasu: 

“One gilt bason and yewer, six and one-half Ounnzes 


1 perspective glass cast in silver gilt . . . 6 Taels 
This may have been the same type of glass as the ‘‘distance spectacles’ which the Beppu 
brothers possessed. 
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in his campaign against Korea.“ English merchants found that pictures were 
among the best-selling items in their stock, particularly those which repre- 
sented wars and heroic deeds,“ but it seems unlikely that the story of the 
Odyssey could have been conveyed by such a means. When the English re- 
tired from Hirado in 1623,“ leaving their business affairs in the hands of the 
Dutch, their influence vanished with them. 

The fact that the Dutch were Protestants won them the lucrative privilege 
of remaining in Japan. Their only foothold, however, was on the island of 
Deshima in Nagasaki harbor, which was more like a concentration camp than 
a foreign concession, since those entering or leaving were kept under strict 
surveillance.“ Is it any wonder that men of distinction were rare among the 
early traders during the period from 1661—1700?47 Although the Dutch con- 
tinued to maintain trade relations with Japan right up to the Meiji period, 
their influence was much less than that of the Portuguese. 

To summarize: of the Western nations which established contacts with 
Japan after the opening of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese were the 
earliest to arrive, the most ubiquitous, the most likely to be imbued with an 
interest in the story of Ulysses because of their national traditions, and the 
best able to communicate it because of the knowledge of Portuguese among 
the Japanese. While the Jesuits exerted a powerful influence in the religious 
realm and were men of vast learning, they were not likely to have empha- 
sized “heathen” Greek or Latin texts in their teaching.“® The fact that their 
political intrigues brought them into such ill repute would also tend to mili- 
tate against any ideas of theirs being perpetuated. The English merchants 
remained in direct touch with Japan for only ten years, were few in number, 
and scarcely of a type to have much knowledge of or interest in classic litera- 
ture. On the other hand, in spite of the fact that the Dutch remained two 
hundred years, their movements were so restricted that their influence could 
not have been extensive. 


4 A. L. Sadler, Naval campaign in the Korean war of Hideyoshi (Transactions of Asiatic 
Society of Japan, n.s., 9, 1937) 197. 

“ Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Japan and Formosa in Tokugawa days, 1603- 
1868 24. Saris’ diary says the trade goods required were “ . . . pictures, some lascivious, others 
of stories of wars by sea and land.” 

“Murdoch and Yamagata, History of Japan 1: s90. ‘After a troubled and troublous 
existence of ten years it [the factory at Hirado] was finally dissolved ...in the very year 
(1623) when the Dutch President was writing that ‘in one voyage to Japan above 76 per cent 
may be gained; sufficient to buy up all the returns needful for Europe.’”’ 

Ibid. I: 677. 

«7 Boxer, Jan compagnie in Japan 126. “It was unfortunate for the Company that none of 
the Opperhoofden then in Japan (1661-1700) were men of sufficient mental calibre to grasp the 
fleeting opportunity [to improve their position].”’ 

‘8 Boxer, Jan compagnie in Japan 124. ‘“‘Nevertheless thanks mainly to the distrustful and 
semihostile attitude of the Bakufu towards most forms of European civilization, the influence 
of the Hollanders on local dress, manners, and customs at Nagasaki during their two century 
residence at Deshima was distinctly less than that of the far briefer but more intense period of 
Portuguese intercourse from 1570-1639.” 

** Satow, The Jesuit mission press in Japan 12. The preface to Esop’s Fables, translated 
from Latin into the Japanese tongue and published by the Jesuit Mission Press [says], “ ‘The 
authors thereof being heathens, the subjects may appear not very recommendable. . . .!'" 
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THE DIFFUSION OF THE ULYSSES MYTH TO JAPAN 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT THERE 


It is now time to consider, in the light of the evidence presented up to this 
point, whether the Yuriwaka tradition was of independent origin or whether 
it is a version of the Greeek story of Ulysses. The first criterion of diffusion 
—the consistent recurrence in two or more cultures of the same elements in 
the same combination—is met by the persistence of the basic narrative 
elements in the Yuriwaka tradition in all of its versions and their resemblance 
to those of the Greek legend, as demonstrated above. In particular, the 
tenacity of such extrinsic details as the name of the hero and his skill in arch- 
ery greatly increases the likelihood of diffusion. As regards the second 
criterion—the historical or geographic continuity of the cultures sharing the 
trait under consideration—it has been demonstrated that from the middle 
of the sixteenth until the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were 
continuous and frequent contacts between the Japanese and the Dutch, 
English, Portuguese and Spaniards, all of whom were familiar with the Greek 
story through the revival of learning in Europe. The tradition appeared in 
Japan about the beginning of the seventeenth century, following the establish- 
ment of commerce between the Japanese and Portuguese, a people who were 
particularly interested in the tale for patriotic reasons. The difference in 
language was not such a barrier to communication as might be supposed, 
since Portuguese came to be widely used by the Japanese for commercial pur- 
poses. Contacts between the two cultures were first established in the 
southern part of Japan and continued there unbroken for almost a century. 
The very places associated with Portuguese trading-posts also furnish the 
locale of the Japanese tradition—for instance, Hirado, Bungo, and Funai. 

From the psychological standpoint the story of Ulysses was likely to appeal 
profoundly to the Japanese people. Their maritime culture has made them 
peculiarly sensitive to stimuli connected with sea-faring adventure. As an 
island people, they would know all too well the loneliness and horror of being 
deserted on an uninhabited islet without any means of communication with 
mankind. A natural love for heroes is, in the Japanese, magnified to the point 
of worship. Particular admiration is directed toward those who are out- 
standing in such warlike skills as archery, swordsmanship, and military 
strategy. The Japanese ideal of womanhood is meekness, docility, and con- 
jugal fidelity, such as that of Penelope. When such a people first heard the 
tale of Ulysses, one can imagine the interest which it aroused. As time went 
on the story took on more and more local color, but it could always be recog- 
nized by its central theme of a noble hero who left his home to go on a cam- 
paign against a national enemy; who was deserted by his companions on a 
lonely island; who returned to purge his household of the interlopers who had 
taken it over during his absence. The Japanese, a warlike, maritime people, 
responded to this story of adventures at sea, and adopted it in their literature. 

Not the least interesting feature of the development of the Ulysses motif 
after it appears in Japanese literature is its metamorphosis under the in- 
fluence of the new environment into a narrative with distinctively Japanese 
religious, historical, and literary elements. Although space does not permit 
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a full discussion of this aspect of the problem, the following brief summary 
may serve to suggest the trend of development. 

In the first place, all the supernatural agents are native Shinto gods or 
Buddhistic deities, such as the Sun-goddess and the Storm-god, or the God- 
dess of Mercy and the Guardian Kings. The Buddhistic doctrines of causation 
and of reincarnation profoundly color the philosophy of almost every version, 
while in a few the Confucian influence is also marked. The tradition as it js 
found on the island of Iki has even become associated with a Shinto ceremony 
performed by hereditary priestesses as a means of exorcising evil spirits and 
preserving domestic tranquillity. 

In the realm of history and social life we find a similar reflection of the 
Japanese environment. The hero, for instance, comes to be considered a semi- 
historical figure, a supposed scion of the great Fujiwara clan which at one time 
exerted a powerful political influence in Japan. The details of the hero’s 
military campaign bear a striking resemblance to traditional accounts of 
Hideyoshi’s attack upon Korea, and to the Mongolians’ attempted invasion of 
Japan under Kublai Khan. 

The social order reflected in the tradition is that of the Tokugawa period; 
namely, a strongly centralized hereditary feudalism under a military dictator. 
An exaggerated sense of loyalty to the overlord leads vassals to sacrifice their 
property, family, and even life for his benefit. Filial piety is considered second- 
ary to feudal loyalty, though the family system is nevertheless powerful. 
There are premonitory signs of coming change in the growing rebellion of the 
bourgeois class as well as the economic and moral decadence of the warriors. 

Finally, the literary genres of the various versions reflect the popular taste 
of the Japanese for narrative chants accompanied by pantomime or rhythmic 
tapping; for melodramatic puppet plays; and for highly sensational novels. 
The text is filled with homely proverbs and studded with quotations from 
famous Japanese or Chinese classics, such as the Kojiki and Manyédshi, or 
the Confucian Analects. The verse form used is for the most part the thirty- 
one syllable epigram known as the tanka, which may be linked by repetition 
into a series. Descriptive prose passages are enlivened by an ejaculatory style 
which flashes a succession of pictures before the reader’s mind. Most charac- 
teristic of all, because of the nature of the Japanese language, is the frequent 
use of plays on words. 

It is therefore evident that even though the tale plot resulted from outside 
contacts, its subsequent development was along strictly Japanese lines. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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GROWING UP THROUGH DRAMA* 
By LuciLE HOERR CHARLES 


Within the general area of drama this study explores one relatively small 
field, namely, the role of dramatization in the adolescent developmental 
process as it is illustrated in puberty rites of primitive peoples. The study 
seeks an answer to such questions as: How extensive is dramatization in 
puberty rites? What dramatic elements are emphasized? How does dramatiza- 
tion assist the individual to grow up and become independent? And finally, 
what dramatization exists in educational equivalents of puberty rites, in 
cultures which have no such rites? 

The findings and conclusions are, that dramatization is used frequently, 
prominently, and effectively throughout the rites, serving to intensify and 
personalize the learning involved. Dramatization may be an introduction to 
formal instruction, coexistent with formal instruction, the climax to a period 
of instruction, and the form of instruction itself. There are various grades of 
puberty dramatization, e.g., developed dramas, dramatic ceremonies, sym- 
bolic rites with dramatic elements, general cultural dramas of special signifi- 
cance for the puberty group, and general cultural ceremonies with dramatic 
elements of special significance for the puberty group. Initiates may be actors, 
or observers, or both, at dramatizations created for them; they may be 
participants or observers or both, in general cultural dramas or dramatic 
festivals which especially affect them. Costume, makeup, body painting, 
theatrical properties, and pantomime are emphasized and highly developed, 
and full use is made of natural lighting effects. Dialogue is probably somewhat 
less developed. Stage settings are impressive, but simple. The rites are or- 
ganized on a climax curve, beginning with seclusion, rising to great intensity 
in ordeals and meeting the gods, and concluding with rebirth into adulthood. 
Instructors are dramatized as embodiments of cultural wisdom; relatives 
ceremonially weep and resist the initiates’ departure for secluded instruction; 
the initiate is frequently carried, as if he were a child; the place of seclusion 
may be dramatic in character; purification, sacrifice (especially of the hair), 
and taboo may be dramatized, and also punishment and hardening, or 
fattening and indulgence. Dramatization enriches the initiates’ submission to 
the elders’ wisdom; it gives point to the initiates’ training in skills; it heightens 
the invocations for fertility of the fields and forests, for success in military 
activities, and in childbearing. The specific values and good way of life of the 
specific culture are stressed. 

The climax period consists of meeting the gods, the greatest supernatural 
forces known to the culture, in order to gain spiritual power. Dramatization 
intensifies the symbolism of ordeal, cicatrization, circumcision, clitoridec- 
tomy, of totemic animal dramas, of impersonations of dead ancestors and 
creator gods, and of instruction in procreation. Unmasking of the gods fre- 
quently concludes the climax period. Relatively simple rites confirm the ex- 
perience of having grown up. Final purifications, irrevocable rejection of the 


* This article is an abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, June, 1943. 
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mother, a new name, new dress and insignia, public recognition and feasts, 
formal display of new powers, receipt of new rights and privileges, undertak- 
ing of new duties and relearning of old duties, all are accomplished frequently 
with dramatic rituals and accessories. Resurrection dramas exist which sum- 
marize the entire process of rebirth. 

In cultures with no puberty rites, other customs fulfill the same function, 
at other periods of life or for representative individuals, e.g., priest or shaman 
initiations, the first animal killed, betrothal, marriage and first pregnancy 
rites and couvade, sexual experimentation, purification of warriors, and rites 
of widows’ secret societies. Dramatization is extensive in these rituals and 
frequently parallels closely dramatization in puberty rites. Other ceremonies, 
folklore, and storytelling have also especial educational significance for 
primitive youth. Dramatization is part of a continuum of related activities 
which include dance, music, speech, décor, symbolic ritual, totemism, magic, 
dreams, possession by the spirits, and prayer, either spoken, meditated, 
painted or sung. 

The method by which the above findings and conclusions were reached be- 
gan with a brief review of the relevant literature. In ethnographic studies of 
individual cultures puberty rites are reported in great detail, sometimes with 
lengthy analyses like those of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown for the Andaman Is- 
landers,' and O. F. Raum for the Chagga.? Puberty rites are also treated in 
such substantial summary interpretative volumes as Primitive Secret Socie- 
ties, by Hutton Webster ;? The Child in Primitive Society, by Nathan Miller; 
Miriam Van Waters’ dissertation, The Adolescent Girl Among Primitive 
Peoples;5 Coming of Age in Samoa, and Growing Up in New Guinea, by 
Margaret Mead ;* Volume Two of Die Menschliche Gesellschaft in Ihren Eth- 
nosoziologischen Grundlagen, by R. Thurnwald;’ Science of Society, by W. G. 
Sumner and A. G. Keller;? The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 
by Emile Durkheim;® Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, by H. Schurtz;! 
The Golden Bough, by Sir James G. Frazier;! and Les Rites de Passage, by A. 
Van Gennep.” 

Drama historians, on the other hand, seldom mention primitive drama in 
their works. Glenn Hughes is one of the few to include a chapter on primitive 
theatricals ;!* M. Covarrubias writes of dramatic art in Bali ;4 Virginia Roediger 


1 The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1933). See especially 124 ff., 276 ff. 

2 Chaga Childhood: A Description of Indigenous Education in an East African Tribe (Lon- 
don, 1940) 336 ff. 

3 New York, 1908. 

4 New York, 1928. 

5 Worcester, Mass., 1914. 

® New York, 1928; New York, 1930. 

7 Berlin, 1931. See Vol. 2. 

8 Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 1927. 

® New York, rors. 

10 Berlin, 1902. 

1 3rd ed., New York, 1935. 

2 Paris, 1909. 

13 The Story of the Theatre (New York, 1928). 

4M. Covarrubias, Island of Bali (New York, 1937). 
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has a detailed study of Pueblo Indian costumes; Ted Shawn," like various 
others, writes sensitively on primitive dance; but the most complete account 
of primitive theatre is an anthropological study, The Drama of Savage 
Peoples, by Loomis Havemeyer,” which virtually stands alone in attempting 
to give a comprehensive, around-the-world picture. 

Educators and psychologists have become increasingly aware of primitive 
initiation rites at puberty. G. Stanley Hall in his monumental piece, Adoles- 
cence, published in New York in 1904, quotes anthropologists on puberty 
rites in sixteen cultures representing the entire world,!* but makes little 
comment other than a swift contrast of these ‘‘barbaric rites’’ with the 
“glory of Greece.’’ No mention of puberty rites is to be found in a number of 
representative works on adolescent psychology since Hall, but refreshing 
exceptions to this lack are to be found in the works of Fowler D. Brooks,'* 
Karl C. Garrison,?° Edmund S. Conklin,” and especially, of Peter A. Blos, 
who writes with lively appreciation of puberty rites as dramatizations of 
psychological rebirth.” A number of philosopher-psychologists explore the 
area where personality, art, and religion meet. Otto Rank’s impressive vol- 
ume, Art and Artist® is an example; John Dewey’s Art as Experience™ is 
another; and pre-eminently, C. G. Jung’s studies of mandala symbolism and 
the symbolism of dreams show, with a wealth of data and creative insight, the 
close relationship of personality development and art.* 

The present study of the educational role of dramatization in primitive 
puberty rites is based upon The Cross-Cultural Survey” of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. At the time the study was made?’ the 
Cross-Cultural Survey contained descriptive material on one hundred 


48 Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indians (Berkeley, 1941). 

16 Gods Who Dance (New York, 1929). 

1 Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 1916. 

18 232-49. 

1 The Psychology of Adolescence (Boston, 1929). 

20 The Psychology of Adolescence (New York, 1934). See 7-11. 

*t Principles of Adolescent Psychology (New York, 1935). See especially 161-8. 

* The Adolescent Personality (New York, 1941). See 311. 

*3 New York, 1932. 

** New York, 1934. 

*C. G. Jung, The Integration of the Personality (New York, 1939); Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul (New York, 1933); The Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1916); 
Two Essays on Analytical Psychology (New York, 1928). ; 

2 See G. P. Murdock, The Cross-Cultural Survey (American Sociological Review 5: 3: 
361-70, 1940). 

*7 From September 1942 to May 1943. As a means for comparative study the Cross-Cultural 
Survey’s authority, comprehensiveness, and flexibility became increasingly apparent during the 
course of the present study. Several times the investigator had occasion to check back to original 
sources, and almost invariably found that the pith of original reports had been successfully 
secured for the Survey files. The opportunity for around-the-world research by merely 
moving along the files, enabled one to make quick checks and comparisons while hypotheses 
were still in an early, fluid stage; this was a stimulating and fertile situation. However, 
differences in skill between individual ethnographers are of course reflected in the Survey and 
must be taken into account; some slight variation exists also in the criteria for selection and 
classification of material for the Survey; and a serious difficulty encountered for which the 
Survey has no responsibility, is a great lack of first-hand accounts. 
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thirty-three cultures, all of which have been examined for relevant data. 
Files on thirty-five cultures contained a considerable amount of material on 
puberty rites; files on sixty-three contained some material ; files on thirty-five 
contained little or no material. All continental areas,”* i.e., Asia, Oceania, 
North America, South America, and Africa showed some examples of all 
three categories, of highly developed, somewhat developed, and minimum 
rites. Fifty-four cultures were analyzed in detail?® with care to consider all 
continental areas; in these fifty-four, twenty-six cultures had most elaborate, 
dramatic puberty rites,*° twenty had moderately dramatic rites, and eight 
had a bare minimum of ceremony which was examined for equivalent activi- 
ties. 

Well-developed drama is characterized by actors who while impersonating 
something other than their own customary selves, perform a story with a 
beginning, middle and end, on some sort of stage, or platform, or in a clearing, 
and before an audience. A man puts on a mask, announces that he is a god, 
and acts an episode from the history of that god; like several men don head- 
dresses and jackets which signify that the wearers are now animals, or tribal 
ancestors, and they also enact a myth for the entertainment and edification of 
the community. The word ‘“‘drama”’ is used to describe the entire perfor- 
mance. 

But some rituals which at first glance may not appear dramatic, do never- 
theless have dramatic qualities. Ordeals, for example, or torture by wounding, 
or burning, or immersion in water almost to suffocation, or thirst, or enforced 
sleeplessness, are ritual enactments of the worst experiences that may be in 
store for adult members of a particular culture. Ordeals are a practical, labo- 
ratory test of ability to meet life’s severest physical problems—military, 
vocational, and geographical or environmental. Ordeals are dramatic in that 
they are a token or simulated performance of those problems. 

Scarification, for instance, can be taken as a dramatic form of sacrifice. 
Dahomean girls undergo twelve sets of cuts of which one series alone requires 
“a total of eighty-one cuts on the inside of each thigh, there being nine rows 
of nine small horizontal cuts each.’’* It is said that “‘if a woman does not have 


38 Since primitive cultures in Europe are few, Europe is not included in this study. 

29 Puberty rites of the following cultures were studied in detail. Elaborate Rites: Asia— 
Andaman Islanders; Oceania—Arunta, Buka, Dieri, Kamilaroi, Kiwai Papuans, Kwoma, Lesu, 
Maori, Miriam, Murngin, Orokaiva, Tikopia; North America—Hopi, Menominee, Taos, Zuni; 
South America—Apinayé and Gé Canella; Africa—Achewa, BaThonga, BaVenda, Bena, 
Chagga, Dahomeans, Masai, Nama. Some Rites: Asia—Ainu, Kazak; Oceania—Easter Island- 
ers, Jaluit, Yungar; North America—Creek, Crow, Papago, Sanpoil; South America—Barama 
River Caribs, Cuna, Jivaro, Toba, Warrau; Africa—Ashanti, Azande, Lamba, Lango, Tiv, 
Tuareg. Minimum Rites: Asia—Chukchee, Lepcha, Mongols; Oceania—Ifugao, Trobrianders; 
North America—Copper Eskimo; South America—Witoto; Africa—Tanala. 

3° Of twenty-six cultures with highly dramatic puberty rites, twenty-three have elaborate 
boys’ rites; two, a minimum for boys; only four have major rites for girls; and a further eight 
have girls’ rites which are somewhat less elaborate and arduous than the boys’ in the same 
cultures. In other words, even with generous allowance in interpretation, elaborate boys’ rites 
are apparently twice as numerous as girls’. 

3. M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom (2 vols. New York, 1938) 
I: 293. 
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these cuts, she will never be able to hold a man’s love.” This long, slow, pain- 
ful process and the patient endurance of it is a form of sacrifice: the girl 
offers her very blood, drop by drop, to the gods, to collective values, to the 
necessity for being attractive to men if she would be fertile, if she would bear 
achild. Scarification means, “I would die, if necessary, that life might go on.” 
Her fiancé is present and witnesses the girl’s suffering and heroism; he even 
shares “‘the fire of the knife’’ by undergoing a few small cuts himself. One 
can sympathize with what deep satisfaction as a husband he will look upon 
her scarred body, feeling she is not just a lump of flesh, but fully a woman. 
The cicatrization accomplishes its purpose. It can be thought of as dramatiz- 
ing the girl’s total offering of herself to the fertility gods. 

When is a play not a play? The answer is, when it becomes the real thing: 
when torture is inflicted in order to cause suffering, rather than strengthen 
and prove. Then it is no longer dramatic in character and is, rather than 
represents. Terrify and hurt them within an inch of their lives—the extreme, 
savage way of teaching the lesson—but leave them that one inch with which 
to endure and recover. Even if the test is so severe as to cause some to die, yet 
the majority pass; or else the test would have to be modified in order to avoid 
cultural suicide. 

Primitive adults often sympathize with the rigorous trials of young ini- 
tiates; and the widespread custom of ceremonial weeping by the parents and 
relatives of those who go into seclusion is clearly dramatic. Among the 
Buka, 


mothers of the boys. . . look at their sons for the last time before they put on the 
upi*® and are removed from home care. There is much display of grief, which is prob- 
ably not only ritual but real, for the putting on of the upi makes a break in the family 
circle.* 


Lesu women “have been a unit apart from the men, opposing the circum- 
cision of the boys and expressing their sorrow in the dance.”** These women 
appear very conscious of the symbolism of their dances of grief at losing the 
boy and their fear for him. In the Andaman Islands, “female relatives of the 
initiate are required by custom to come and weep over him.” Before a 
Tikopia boy’s operation, 

In the early morning wailing begins near the lad’s house, a token of conventional 
feeling for him who has to suffer pain this day and from whom blood will flow... . 
The wailing is done in sections by the people who attend. . . . Sometimes the sound 
drops into a low drone, sometimes it rises to a full-throated roar, and every now and 
again comes the vibrating cadence of the aue. ... Interspersed between songs came 
cries from various kinsfolk. . . . “Alas! My nephew!” and similar phrases. . . . About 
a dozen men were pressed close together, leaning on one another and sobbing, almost 
bellowing the words of their dirge, tearing at their cheeks with gouging fingernails. 
Tears streamed from their eyes. ... They beat their breasts with thumps of the 


® Loc. cit. 

3 Basket-like ceremonial headgear. 

* Beatrice Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage (Oxford, 1935) 195-9. 
% Hortense Powdermaker, Life in Lesu (New York, 1933) 120-39. 

%* Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders 280-84. 
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clenched fist, deliberate blows which thudded through the house. On the outskirts 
crouched the women with bowed heads, taking their share in diminished fashion in 
the general frenzy. Near by people were talking in low tones, smiling at one another 
smoking or chewing betel. Once the wailing of a section is finished its members regain 
composure almost at once.*” 


Ceremonial weeping teaches the initiate not only that certain old bonds 
are being severed, but also how dear he is to his family and friends. Another 
lesson has been taught in a vivid, dramatic demonstration. 

In retirement, preliminary lessons of many kinds continue. To emphasize 
the initiate’s helplessness in his new life as an adult, an Azande boy is carried 
on the shoulders of his sponsor ;** a Lamba girl is carried pick-a-back, while 
all the women sing;** an Ashanti grandmother feeds the young girl with a 
spoon.*® The place of seclusion is symbolic: it may be a mere covering, like 
the mat worn over an Azande boy’s face;“! or the dramatic “yard of mys- 
teries’’ surrounded by a thorny fence, of the BaThonga,® and the special 
houses like the BaVenda schools, dedicated with elaborate, secret rituals,* 
Every Venda boy must go through a rite of “washing away of boyhood;’# 
a long series of rites for the Nama girl includes thorough cleansing of her body 
of all child dirt, with melted butter and moist cow dung.** Many sacrificial 
customs have to do with the hair, which is considered deeply related to the 
best qualities of manhood and womanhood: the hair and beard may be cut 
off, as by the Northern Kamilaroi,“ or extreme care may be taken of the hair 
through the use of decorated headscratchers, a form of prayer stick, as by 
Hopi girls.‘ 

An Achewa girl must prostrate herself before every adult woman she may 
meet ;** a Papago girl is danced into maturity by the song leader and his 
wife ;*° ventriloquism is frequently used by Maori priests, who are the teachers 
in the intensely taboo ‘‘House of Learning.’’*° A spirit enters into a priest and 
talks in ‘‘a sort of half-whistling, half-articulate voice,” ‘‘the proper language 


37 R. Firth, We, the Tikopia; a Sociological Study of Kinship in Primitive Polynesia (Lon- 
don, 1936) 439-40. 

88 C. R. Lagae, Les Azande ou Niam-Niam (Bibliotheque Congo 18, Bruxelles, 1926) 180-85. 

89 C. M. Doke, The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia (London, 1931) 151. 

40 R. S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927) 70-72. 

‘t Lagae, Les Azande ou Niam-Niam 180-s. 

“2H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (2 vols. 2nd ed. London, 1927) 77-0. 

‘8H. A. Stayt, The BaVenda (London, 1931) 101-3. 

 Tbid., 105. 

48 1. Schapera, The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa; Bushmen and Hottentots (London, 
1930) 274-5. 

*° Cross-Cultural Survey, Yale University, Kamilaroi, 121, Cultural Summary. 

47 A. M. Stephen, Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (2 vols. E. C. Parsons, editor. 
New York, 1936) 200-01. 

48 A. G. O. Hodgson, Notes on the Achewa and Angoni of the Dowa District of the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
58: 123-64, 1933) 131-5. 

#9 R. M. Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association 46: 1-64, 1936) 33-4. 

5° Arthur S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand: Past and Present (London, 1859) 115. 
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of spirits.” In a district where there is no House of Learning, Maori boys 
sit informally under a tree where an old teacher dips a green branch into a 
water-filled human skull and scatters drops of wisdom over the boys.®? One 
of the chief teachers in the BaThonga school is a talking ancestor: 


One morning, very early, the men and the shepherds raise a very big pole in the 
yard... and fix it into a hole. At its extremity is a man, half hidden in white hair. 
... The boys are awakened and led by the shepherds into the yard. They are told to 
jie down on their backs, all their heads turned towards the pole . . . and to say, ‘Good 
morning, grandfather.’ Then a voice comes from the top of the pole and says: ‘I greet 
you, my grand-children.’ They must remain a long time in that position in the biting 
cold of the morning, talking with the ‘grandfather.’ They are allowed even to complain 
of their sufferings and to ask permission to return home. But they still have to stay 
some days. .. . Every morning this ceremony will be repeated. It clearly means that 
the boys are being put into communication with the ancestor who represents the clan, 
that they are beginning to be admitted to the adult life of the tribe.” 


Throughout the preparatory period of seclusion one senses a gathering, 
cumulative force. Secrecy, tension and suspense become more great, leading 
steadily into major exorcisms and ordeals. Hopi boys are “‘little chicken 
hawks” who sit quietly in the kiva, getting ready to fly away from the 
nest ;** Lango young men learn intricate, rain-making ceremonies with solos 
and choric response, and the plunging of sacred spears into the ground ;*® 
Bena boys receive sexual instruction diagrammed with ashes, sticks and 
stones;* Bena girls are taught good manners and sexual skill in a series of 
documentary sketches culminating in a play about a hideous reptile, which 
is centered around supremely solemn rituals.*” 

For the climax experience of meeting the gods a background of superb 
theatre effects may be planned. Buka men impress their women by a bull- 
roarer, and a broad track of fallen banana trees, with big holes in the ground, 
six feet apart, said to be the footprints of the ancestor-spirits, the urar.®* 
At a Kamilaroi Bora ground, trees are carved with a tomahawk into the 
shapes of snakes and birds,®® or figures are made out of raised earth, some- 
times over logs, representing young men who were with the Creator God at 
his first camp.® For the Kiwai Papuan horiomu® 


5tF, E. Maning, Old New Zealand, A Tale of the Good Old Times; And a History of the 
War in the North Against the Chief Heke, in the Year 1845 (London, 1876) 116-17. 

8 Elsdon Best, The Maori (Wellington, 1924) 82-3. 

53 Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe go. 

5 F, R. Eggan, The Kinship System and Social Organization of the Western Pueblos with 
Special Reference to the Hopi Indians (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago, 1933) 75-6. 

55 J. H. Driberg, The Lango (London, 1923) 250-51. 

36 A. T. Culwick and G. M. Culwick, Ubena of the Rivers (London, 1936) 342-3. 

57 Ibid. 236, 344-51. 

58 Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage 199-211. 

89 W. Ridley, Kamilaroi, and other Australian Languages (New South Wales, 1875) 153. 

69 R. H. Mathews, The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe (Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 24: 411-27, 1894) 415-16. 

6! Great, secret ceremony of the dead, with initiation of boys as an important feature. 
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There is even a stage arrangement, and, in fact, the horiomu ground in its main 
feature suggests a theatre. The curtain is represented by two long screens. . . . Within 
is the room of the spirits, partitioned off on one side by the screens and surrounded by 
the bush on the three remaining sides. The spirits appear in groups or singly through 
the aperture in the screens and dance on the open space outside, retiring into the 
shrine again after each performance.™ 


Further heightening of mood is accomplished by various methods of light- 
ing. Twilight, dawn, and nighttime provide eery and awesome shadows. A 
full moon may be relied upon, as among the Lesu® and at the Kamilaroj 
Bora.“ The Kamilaroi keep big fires burning constantly, sacred to Baiamai, 
the Creator; the Arunta have brilliant bonfires during actual circumcision.* 
Torches are effectively used, for example, by the Buka as a procession of two 
or three hundred persons sets off after dark in single file, up and down a 
winding path in the hills, with torches flickering at intervals.’ A unique 
display is achieved by the Dieri, who collect great numbers of large beetles, 
insert glowing embers into the anal apertures, and release them to “buzz and 
flit’ among the naked men dancing and singing about the camp fire.** 

Extraordinary makeup and costumes are created, with paint, feathers, 
skins and flowers. Designs and colors have usually a recognized symbolism, 
as, red paint may mean sacrifice of blood, and eagle feathers may mean con- 
tact with gods of the sky. When the Dieri call 


people together for the . . . ceremonies, the messengers are painted with diagonal 
stripes of yellow ochre, and have their beards tied to a point. They carry a token 
made of emu feathers, tied tightly with string and shaped like a Prince of Wales 
feather.®® 


Summoned to the Wapi ceremony, a Buka audience arrives festively painted, 
“a bright red (carmine) . . . covering both ears.’’7° The Lesu paint their hair 
red or blue for ceremonials;” and at the beginning of a Kamilaroi Bora, 
novices are painted red all over.”*? Masks may be featured; for example, the 
masked Flogger Katchina of the Hopi ‘always has bulging eyes, horns, and 
a mouth full of red tongue and teeth. His body is painted with stripes or zig- 
zags, and he carries a bundle of yucca for a scourge.’’”? When Apinayé 
novices dance in the plaza they wear girdles with pendants of bead-em- 
broidery, and forehead bands; they are painted bluish-black, and carry 


6 G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea (London, 1927) 327-0. 

Powdermaker, Life in Lesu 

* A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia (London, 1904) 503-4. 

% K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905) 8r. 

* B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People (2 vols. London, 
1927) 1: 188. 

87 Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage 199-211. 

*8 H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal (Adelaide, 1925) 376. 

®® Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia 679. 

7° Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage 199-211. 

™ Cross-Cultural Survey, Yale University, Lesu, 121, Cultural Summary. 

7 Mathews, The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe 423. 

73 E. Fergusson, Dancing Gods (New York, 1931) 128-9. 
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clubs. Taking part in the Papago Vikita ceremony, the chorus of young 
male initiates wear brilliantly colored skirts, anklets of black with cocoons 
sewn to them, and gourd masks; from the waist up their bodies are painted 
red, and spotted with inch-wide daubs of white clay.”* Operators at the Ba- 
Thonga circumcision rites “‘are called . . . the Lion-men. They have a fearful 
appearance, their heads being covered with lions’ manes.’’”* 

Amid such spectacular and awesome physical surroundings, the climax 
of the puberty rites consists in the profound educational experience of meeting 
the gods, ancestor-spirits, demons, or whatever supernatural agencies the 
culture recognizes which concern the more abundant life; and in receiving 
the spirit and thereby becoming fully adult. This communion may be as 
simple as part of the Mimia ceremony among the Kiwai, where each adult 
man, chewing ginger, gets hold of an initiate, ‘whose mouth he opens, and 
spits the ginger into it, the youngsters shrieking with terror when they re- 
ceive in this way the strong health-giving medicine.”’”7 On the other hand, 
communion may occur during an elaborate series of dramas, like the huge 
Wawilak cycle of the Murngin, based upon intricate, totemic logic and com- 
parable to a Wagnerian cycle of operas invested with the “same ceremonial 
significance to the Murngin as the Mass to a believing Catholic.’”"”* 

The most solemn portion of initiation for Lesu boys illustrates the sig- 
nificance of the climax experience. Before elaborately carved objects (ma- 
langgans) representing dead ancestors, a drama is presented which has been 
intensively rehearsed for about two weeks by the entire village :” 


The men beat the kolamuth*® and the women sing. .. . In the centre of the clearing 
has been stuck a small young tree which represents the sago tree growing on the bank 
of a river. One man with a mask enters and dramatically cuts down the tree. . . . Then 
immediately an enormous crocodile (a man inside of a very clever representation) 
enters on the scene. The reptile tries to kill the man. After much skirmishing the man 
runs “up-stage”’ and goes through the motions of calling for help. Immediately a line 
of men come in, armed with small sticks representing spears. They try to kill the 
“crocidile,”” but do not succeed. There enters another line of men, similarly armed, 
and combining their forces they succeed in ‘‘killing’’ the ‘“‘crocodile.”’ It is lifted up and 
placed in the centre of the circle as they dance around it. This final action is symbolic 
of putting it in the /iga to be baked. Then the men sit down and vividly go through 
the gestures of eating, since they are now supposed to be eating the crocodile. When 
they finish this, they rise for the vigorous finale, symbolizing victory.™ 


*C. Nimuendaji, The Apinayé (Washington, 1939) 64-7. 

% J. Hayden, The Vikita Ceremony of the Papago (Southwestern Monuments Monthly 
Report, Supplement, April, 1937, 263-77. Department of the Interior, National Park Service) 
27. 

% Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe 75-6. 

77 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea 371-2. 

7° W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization; A Social Study of an Australian Tribe (New York, 
1937) 259-60. 

*? Powdermaker, Life in Lesu 102-39. 

°° Hollowed log drum. 

** Powdermaker, op. cit. 120-39. 
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Symbolically overcoming or slaying the monster, or dragon, is so widely 
distributed that it may be considered a universal theme.® Essentially, the 
monster represents that which is most dangerous to life, and which must be 
overcome if life is to be served. In growing up, that which is most to be feared 
is remaining childlike, with no power to take responsibility for one’s own acts, 
Full growth means coming to grips with the monstrous inertia and sloth 
within one’s self which makes him prefer shelter, security, mother, stagnation, 
psychological death. Yet if he can overcome this monster which threatens 
life itself, a boy acquires the strength of the monster, as the Lesu show by 
eating the crocodile and being thereby nourished and made strong. Over- 
coming the monster, then, means becoming a man; and with their ritualistic 
drama the Lesu guide every boy through this token of the experience, into 
maturity. The Lesu ritual takes place in the awful presence of representations 
of the dead, symbolizing the continuity and power of life, and embodying 
the wisdom of the ages. Their presence immeasurably intensifies the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

In varying forms this same theme of the dangerous and creative adventure 
of growing up is repeated everywhere. Ordeals, in themselves symbolic, 
usually take place in a religious setting with appropriate properties. A 
cruelly exhausting Python Dance around the fire by BaVenda boys and girls 
invokes “‘the small snake that is believed to live inside every woman and is 
the chief agent in building up the foetus.’’** When finally the BaVenda ini- 
tiates are allowed to rest, dramatic sketches are performed for them by the 
elders, illustrating proper, adult behavior.** Before circumcision, Masai 
youths grapple with the male principle in a ceremony of seizing a vicious 
black ox by the horns.** After months of strict seclusion Kamilaroi youths are 
ritually flogged, have a front tooth knocked out with two stones, and take 
part in a dangerous sham battle.** Torches are tossed among Kiwai Papuan 
“new” men;’? Arunta boys lie on a large fire which is covered with green 
branches;** Achewa boys are swung over a slow fire, as well as rolled 
in ants and forced to eat feces and drink urine.*® When Chagga boys re- 
tire ‘‘to the grove,” all remain nude for several months and weaklings die.” 
BaThonga boys “undergo cold, thirst, unsavory food, and mutilation.” 
Dieri fathers lance the artery in their own arm, allowing blood to spurt over 


8° See Jung, The Psychology of the Unconscious 381. For a scholarly discussion of this 
theme, see ibid. ch. 5, ‘Symbolism of the Mother and of Rebirth;” ch. 6, “‘The Battle for 
Deliverance from the Mother;”’ and ch. 7, ‘The Dual Mother Rdle.” 

83 Stayt, The BaVenda 115-16. 

84 Loc. cit. 

% L. S. B. Leakey, Some Notes on the Masai of Kenya Colony (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 60: 185-210, London, 1930) 189. 

86 Ridley, Kamilaroi, and other Australian Languages 154~s. 

87 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea 372. 

88 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People 1: 227-302. 

8* J. G. Steytler, Ethnographic Report on the Achewa Tribe of Nyasaland (MS in posses- 
sion of G. P. Murdock) gs. 

© Raum, Chaga Childhood 314-16. 

® Cross-Cultural Survey, Yale University, BaThonga 121, Cultural Summary. 
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initiates until their bodies are drenched, after which the boys themselves 
receive cuts on neck and shoulders.* Frequent references to ancestors are 
made throughout the Chagga circumcision ;* circumcision of Dahomean boys 
is a public ritual, and the ancestors are offered food so that the wound will 
heal; Dieri elders explain the origin of circumcision in a legend about. two 
spirit youths who thus became perfected men; drastic circumcision of 
Chagga girls may be preceded by a magical. little play with a puppet made 
out of a banana, upon whom an imitation of the operation is performed ;* 
the elaborate Tikopia operation of superincision is virtually a passion play, 
that is, a re-enactment of the suffering of the god who in days of old had this 
operation performed upon himself in order that the rain might fall and more 
abundant life might be achieved.*’ The long, intricate Djungguan ceremony 
of circumcision of the Murngin gives a boy contact with the most solemn, 
spiritual elements of Murngin life.** According to Arunta belief, circumcision 
involves actual possession of novices by the god, and a totemic mythology 
strongly influences the ceremonies.°* Achewa men make mikhwala, “‘large 
figures of grass and wicker,’’! with terrifying masks and other disguises, repre- 
senting animals which are probably “connected in some way with totemism, 
the grass animals being reincarnations of the dead.’” 

Impersonation of lesser spirits occurs rather amusingly among the Dieri, 
when two men tie rustling leaves to their ankles without which ‘‘they would 
not be seen, being mooras and therefore invisible.”"* A Hopi Flogger Katchina 
prances and utters weird cries as he wields his purifying whip;4 Kiwai 
Papuan young people burst out shrieking with terror at an apparition wearing 
a hideous mask, or at an old woman in fantastic dress leaping and dancing on 
all fours;> Kamilaroi boys are made first to look at the sun until they are 
dazzled, and then to look at unearthly, demonic creatures painted jet black, 
and glaring at them.® Masked performers impersonate Kiwai Papuan dead;? 
Buka men prepare towering representations of the spirits of the dead, the urar, 


*S., Gason, The Manners and Customs of the Dieyeri Tribe of Australian Aborigines, in 
J. Woods, editor, The Native Tribes of South Australia (Adelaide, 1879) 270. 

% Raum, Chaga Childhood 310-11. 

% Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom 1: 296-8. 

% Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia 645-6. 

% C, Dundas, Kilima-Njaro and Its People (London, 1924) 211-12. 

7 See description of the ritual in Firth, We, the Tikopia 428-9. 

% Warner, A Black Civilization 259 ff. 

99 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, A Study of a Stone Age Peopler: 202 ff. 

1 Hodgson, Notes on the Achewa and Angoni of the Dowa District of the Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate 146. 

* Loc. cit. Hodgson refers to R. S. Rattray, Folk Lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja 
(1907) 178-9. The mikhwala have proved so thrilling and enjoyable that they have given rise 
to a popular theatre for village folk among the Achewa; see Steytler, Ethnographic Report on 
the Achewa Tribe of Nyasaland 92-4. 

°G. Horne and G. Aiston, Savage Life in Central Australia (London, 1924) 127. 

‘ Fergusson, Dancing Gods 128-9. 

5 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea 354-5. 

® Mathews, The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kamilaroi Tribe, Part 2 (Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 25: 318-39, 1895) 331. 

7 Landtman, op. cit. 327. 
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like giant figures at carnivals, swaying and bending backwards and forwards; 
the climax of Orokaiva rituals is a violent, nightlong, sham battle between 
initiates and masked impersonators of spirits of the dead.® 

The Kamilaroi believe that the Bora involves dedication to God." Only a 
steady beating of drums is heard as Miriam boys watch the awe-inspiring, 
masked zogo-le slowly approach, the old sacred-men personifying the Agud. 
In another part of the ceremony the legend of Malu, the culture hero who 
may actually be a god, is related." During initiation among the Apinayé an 
old man, holding a large rubber ball, makes a slow, solemn journey around 
the village, probably representing movements of the giver of life, the sun.” 

In many primitive rites, the fact that the masked spirits are themselves 
symbols is made clear. Dancers concluding a Kiwai Papuan wete dance, 
“drew the coverings from their faces so that the initiates might see who they 
were.” In the morning after the Orokaiva sham battle, ‘‘candidates are 
shown the bull-roarers and flutes which they have heard’ and which they 
supposed to be voices of spirits. After Miriam rites, initiates are informed that 
the spirits are ‘‘not really ghosts but only men dressed up.’””® Zuni boys, after 
receiving their ceremonial whipping by kachinas, are themselves commanded 
to whip the gods, who unmask and are revealed as neighbors and friends." 
This unmasking of the gods is not merely the uncovering of a deceit, but the 
revelation of a truth which adult men can bear to know, namely, that the 
real power lies not in far-off gods of a sacred lake or mountain, but in them- 
selves. 

Yet a few rites remain to be undergone. Rejection of the mother is publicly 
signalized. A Kiwai Papuan mother lies down in the doorway of the house, 


with her head resting on the threshold. . . . The boy walks over her, treading with one 
foot on her abdomen. This step has a symbolic meaning: ‘What place boy he come 
from that time he born, he finish now along that place.’!” 


An Arunta young man cuts the silver cord by throwing his boomerang high 
up into the sky toward the spot where his mother lived in the mythical past." 
Walking like chameleons, “the wise, the prudent,’’ BaThonga boys proceed 


8 Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage 199-211. 

°F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society (London, 1930) 180 ff. 

10W. Ridley, Report on Australian Languages and Traditions (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 2: 257-75, 1872) 269. 

11 A. C. Haddon, the Secular and Ceremonial Dances of Torres Straits (Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 4: 131-62, Leiden, 1893) 141-2. Haddon says that the term Agud 
“implies not only a totem but the association of the totem with the individual, which appears 
to be one feature in initiation ceremonies.”’ See also Haddon, The Religion of the Torres Straits 
Islanders, in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, 175-88 (Oxford, 1907) 188. 

12 C, Nimuendaj, The Apinayé 37-72. 

18 FE. B. Riley, Among Papuan Headhunters (London, 1925) 40-41. 

144 Williams, Orokaiva Society 180 ff. 

18 A. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 1, 
General Ethnography (Cambridge, 1935) 42-3. 

16 R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1931) 69-70. 

17 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea 344-5. 

18 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People 1: 213. 
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to a central place and sit silently awaiting recognition. Each boy strikes his 
mother and speaks his new name when his mother finds him, whereupon the 
woman joyfully begins to dance and sing.!* 

The complete process of renaissance is sometimes summarized in plays.” 
As part of Achewa rites, the men 


scoop a shallow grave, wrap the boy completely in a cloth so that he cannot see, put 
him in a grave, and pour earth in... [Someone] whispers in his ear, telling him to 
wriggle upwards, so that the earth passes underneath and he is not smothered.” 


After having met the awe-inspiring urar, Buka boys are carried one by one 
into a shed, where an old man clangs two axes together. This represents killing 
the boy, and as he is carried out and laid face downward on the ground, red 
liquid is dabbed upon his head representing blood. Two old men walk up and 
down, crying, ‘‘Oh! Oh! my child is dead!’ Then the boys stand to receive 
the touch of a sacred banana shoot upon their mouths, and thus are made 
alive again.” Intricate, lengthy ceremonies kill and revive Dahomean boys 
also; at the very end, the chief priest calls upon the ‘‘dead one” fifteen times, 


then pauses, asking all to pray before the last call is spoken. As he cries out the name 
once more, the candidate arises. All present shout and prostrate themselves, while 
the resuscitated one dances to the sound of the drums.* 


In the Kiwai Papuan initiation, 


“the big fighting men” post themselves in a file one behind the other . . . with their 
legsapart. The “new” boys have to crawl from behind between the men’s legs, each one 
accompanied by his midueraba,™ who walks abreast of him outside the file of men.” 


In this symbolic fashion the boys are reborn, not through women, but 
through strong men. At last they are no longer children, but new adults, 
responsible, with new power, now by the grace of the gods fully grown. 
With amazing faithfulness equivalent ceremonies parallel the dramatiza- 
tion of seclusion, meeting the gods, and rebirth, in cultures where puberty 
rites are at a minimum. A few representative members of the adolescent gen- 


19 Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe 1: 93-4. 

2° Hutton Webster stresses a point of view frequently expressed in anthropological litera- 
ture, to the effect that the theme of rebirth is well-nigh universal, and highly spectacular in 
puberty rites (see H. Webster, Primitive Peoples. Initiation Ceremonies, in P. Monroe’s A 
Cyclopedia of Education, New York, 1911, 5: 33). This study finds that while commonly 
present, dramatization of rebirth is unspectacular compared to the utter testing of body and 
spirit, the depth of concept, the lavish, fantastic ingenuity and sheer volume of involved detail 
of ordeals and meeting with the spirits, ancestors, or gods. Conspicuous development of pre- 
sentation of the spirits occurs in twenty-two cultures, while conspicuous rebirth ceremonies occur 
in only four (see Appendix 367 of the MS of this dissertation, in Sterling Library, Yale Uni- 
versity). These figures also support the conclusion regarding a climax curve in puberty rites, a 
curve similar to that which diagrams plays and which is in itself a dramatic feature of the rites. 

". Hodgson, Notes on the Achewa and Angoni of the Dowa District of the Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate 63: 136-7. 

® Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage 199-211. 

*8 M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom 2: 181. 

*« Maternal uncle and tutor. 

*5 Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea 372. 
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eration may undergo initiation rites for the priesthood, as among the Mon- 
gols,* Lepchas,?’ Ifugao,?* Ashanti;** or initiation for shamanism, as among 
the Barama River Caribs,*® Chukchee,*! Copper and Sanpoil.% 
Trobrianders have a ceremonious initiation into the Kula, a type of trading 
society,** and the Trobrianders’ sexual experimentations also involve ordeals 
and a sort of Romeo-and-Juliet play-acting.* Betrothal and marriage rites 
of the Yakut, Tanala,*’ and Toba* are full of dramatization of the transition 
to adult status with new power; the rites in widows’ secret societies of the 
BaThonga include ordeals and purifications for “ripening” the mourning 
and developing personal independence among the members;** and the Papago 
purify warriors who have killed Apaches, by a system of private prayer and 
public dancing and singing.*® The Salt Journey of the Papago is also an ordeal 
for their young men, to secure ‘‘strange and sacred”’ power," thereby becom- 
ing fully adult. 


Frequently a youth’s first animal killed, or the first piece of goods woven 
by a girl is an occasion for ceremony. Copper Eskimos, for example, have 
a minimum of puberty rituals, but when a boy kills his first caribou or seal, 


his mother must pretend to weep and wrestle with her son over the animal. Presum- 
ably this is done to give the impression to the soul of the animal that the mother is 
sorry that it was killed. This sympathy will make it so pleased that it will often allow 
itself to be killed by the same boy later in life.” 


26 F, A. Larson, Larson, Duke of Mongolia (Boston, 1930) 91-2. 

27 G. Gorer, Himalayan Village: An Account of the Lepchas of Sikhim (London, 1938) 
204-30. 

28. R. F. Barton, Philippine Pagans, the Autobiographies of Three Ifugaos (London, 1938) 
IiI-12. 

29 Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti 39-40. 

30 J. Gillin, The Barama River Caribs of British Guiana (Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University 14: 2, 1936) 155-73. 

31 W. Bogoras, Part 1, The Chukchee, Material Culture; Part 2, The Chukchee, Religion; 
Part 3, The Chukchee, Social Organization (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History 11, 1904-1909) 281, 374, 419-42. 

82 PD. Jenness, The Life of the Copper Eskimo (Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
12: 1-277, Ottawa, 1922) 193-5. 

33 VY. F. Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem (University of Washington Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 5, Seattle, 1932) 189-200. 

34 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1922) 278-9, 510. 

35 B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in North Western Melanesia (2 vols. London, 
1929) 39, 63-4, 249. 

36 N. Kharuzin, Iuridicheskie Obichai Yakutov [The Juridical Customs of the Yakuts] 
(Etnograficheskoe Obozrenie [Ethnographic Survey] 37: 37-64, Moscow, 1898) 51. 

37 R, Linton, The Tanala, a Hill Tribe of Madagascar (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series 22, Chicago, 1933) 302-04. 

38 R. Karsten, The Toba Indians of the Bolivian Gran Chaco (Acta Academiae Aboensis, 
Humaniora 4, Abo, 1923) 17-18. 

39 Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe 1: 145 ff. 

40 R. M. Underhill, Social Organization of the Papago Indians (New York, 1939) 109-10, 
137-8. 

41 R. M. Underhill, Singing for Power (Berkeley, 1938) 111-13, 128-9. 

#2 K. Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the Copper Eskimos (Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition 9, 1-350, Copenhagen, 1932) 39-44. 
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Also, when a particular boy killed his first seal, 


he had to fight with both his mother and his ‘midwife.’ The fight had to take place 
over the seal, and the hair of both women had to be tied up as the midwife’s had been, 
with topknot and hair-sticks, when he was born.* 


Life among the Copper Eskimo is a grim struggle with the forces of nature, 
and a boy’s first seal is no mere sporting event. Hours of solitude and even of 
ordeal have undoubtedly been spent upon the ice, before his successful meet- 
ing with the fertility gods face to face. With entire appropriateness therefore, 
mother and midwife dress their hair as was when the boy was first born, for 
he is now being born again, this time into manhood. In this simple, symbolic 
note of the headdress of the women is condensed an appreciation of the entire 
rebirth process, which in other cultures receives elaborate recognition. The 
women’s ceremonial weeping and resistance, also, suggests that which is 
shown by mothers and relatives of boys who go off to become initiated men. 

Another Copper Eskimo rite is reported as follows: 


When Netsit caught his first salmon trout the man with whom he was fishing had to 
put the fish down through the hole of his neckband and take it out through the ‘‘shit- 
hole” in the fork of his trousers that all children have until they are about ten years 
of age.“ 


This ceremony may equal the slaying of the dragon, and the killing and 
eating of a crocodile by the Lesu. The first-caught fish* is a critical symbol 
representing both the danger to be overcome of remaining childlike, and the 
first success as an independent man. This symbol passes through the body 
of the boy and out again: the boy has conquered and assimilated the dragon- 
experience, the obstacle and challenge to growth. Thus a bizarre little ritual 
actually has deep significance as a dramatic recapitulation and recognition 
of the boy’s development. 

The fundamental business of growing up is accomplished everywhere; 
and although methods and forms of behavior vary tremendously in different 
primitive cultures, they are usually dramatic. Whether in puberty rites or 
their educational equivalents, the overwhelming purpose of this dramatiza- 
tion is to emphasize and impress beyond the shadow of a doubt that childhood 
and all its parts have been left behind; to make sure that the individual has 
received communion with the deepest cultural ideals; and to announce and 
stress that henceforth he is an adult, responsible for his own acts and for 
his own share of group responsibilities. The emphasis of this educational ex- 
perience is upon the creative, growing, fertile aspects of life, and upon non- 
rational, emotional factors. The negative result of refusal or inability to em- 
bark upon the creative way of life is demonstrated by extreme penalties and 
even death. Growing up is not easy; it is hard, since most individuals cling 
to the security and privileges of childhood. Therefore ordeal, fright and awe 
are features of the rituals and are undergone by most initiates, at least in 


Loc. cit. 
** Rasmussen, loc. cit. 
See Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious 223-4 for discussion of the fish as a symbol. 
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dramatic, token form which symbolizes their acceptance of hardship and 
humility as necessary to creative living. Dramatization exists in order that 
life may be more fully lived. 

Future research may find a fertile field in comparing primitive puberty 
rites with modern education of adolescents, with a view to discovering any 
contribution which non-rational, dramatic methods may be able to make toa 
technologically-minded civilization. Primitive drama may eventually be 
understood, not only as the psychological grass-roots of western civilization’s 
theatre today, but also as having intricate, advanced art forms of its own, 
with especial value in the service of the development of personality. 


Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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BALLAD PLACE NAMES* 
By W. Epson RICHMOND 


After careful examination it becomes apparent that place names appear in 
traditional ballads for three reasons: (1) because historical events necessitate 
the recording of particular names, as in ‘“‘The Hunting of the Cheviot” 
(162), ‘“Flodden Field” (168), and ‘“‘The Rising in the North” (175); (2) be- 
cause the balladists either consciously or unconsciously wish to lend credibil- 
ity to their tales by locating the events in (a) known places as in the Robin 
Hood cycle, ‘“‘Kinmont Willie’ (186), and ‘Young Beichan” (53), or in 
(b) fictive or faraway places beyond the reach of curious scoffers as in ‘‘James 
Harris, The Daemon Lover” (243); (3) because the ballad singer substi- 
tutes either an actual or a pseudo place name for (a) a place name which he 
fails to recognize as in ‘‘Robin Hood and the Prince of Aragon” (129) and 
“Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” (81), or for (b) a seemingly meaning- 
less word or phrase as in ‘“The Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter” (110) and 
“Fair Margaret and Sweet William” (74). 

Though the place names found in ballads of the first class, ballads dealing 
with historical events, may vary from version to version, they require little 
comment. The singer is not a critical historian, but he supposes himself to be 
dealing with facts; he may be partial to a particular account of an event, but 
he has no doubt that he is dealing with a real event; he may see history as he 
feels that it should be, not as it actually is, but he records the names of places 
as closely and as accurately as his memory and his knowledge allow. If, for 
example, we examine the three ballads which deal with the events preceding, 
during, and following the abortive revolt against protestantism led by the 
earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland in 1569 (“‘The Rising in the 
North” [175], ‘Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas” [176], and ‘The 
Earl of Westmoreland”’ [177]), we find that although history itself is idealized 
beyond recognition according to the bias of the balladist, the places named, 
with two exceptions, are places which are actually identified with the revolt 
or are mentioned as ballad ornaments which in no way reflect on the historical 
accuracy of the ballads.' ‘“Ciuill land’ and the ‘‘Headless Cross,” the two 


* This paper was read before the Middle English section of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, December 29, 1945. 

1“The Rising in the North” makes mention of the following names: Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, whose respective Earls led the rebellion; London; Whethersbye, i.e., Wetherby, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the rebels mustered their men; York Castle, where 
forces were raised against the rebels; and Warwick, in the personal name, The Earl of Warwick, 
who led part of the army sent to put down the uprising. 

“Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas” mentions Barwicke, i.e., Berwick upon Tweed, 
Northumberland, and Loug Leuen, Lough Leven, i.e., Lochleven, Fifeshire, where Northumber- 
land was confined after leaving Harley Woods, in the Liddesdale; Scottland; Edenborrow castle; 
and England. 

“The Earl of Westmoreland” mentions, of course, Westmoreland; England; Scottland; 
Barwicke; Humes Castle, Berwickshire, where the Earl of Westmoreland was sheltered until he 
was removed to the castle of Camelye, another estate in Berwickshire belonging to Lord Hume; 
Bramaball More, i.e., Bramham Moor, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where, along with 
Wetherby mentioned in ‘‘The Rising in the North,” some of the rebels were mustered; the 
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exceptions, are found in the second part of “The Earl of Westmoreland”; 
the first may be identified with “Seville” ;? the second is the result of fancy, 
Both are justifiable intrusions resulting from an idealization of history. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the uprising, Charles Neville, Earl of West- 
moreland, fled to Flanders where he was supported by a niggardly pension 
from Duke John of Austria and the Queen of Spain who had favored the re- 
bellion for religious reasons.* To Neville’s flight from England and Flemish 
exile the balladist appends a fantastic tale of a fight in which the Earl of 
Westmoreland successfully champions the Spanish throne against the 
“‘heathen Soldan;” the fight quite appropriately takes place at the ‘“‘Headless 
Cross,” an undiscovered and probably undiscoverable place. As a reward for 
this service, the ballad magnifies the Earl’s two-hundred florin pension to 
one of one hundred pounds, and, completely ignoring the very much alive 
Philip II, adds an offer of the crown and hand of the Queen of Spain, me- 
tonymously called the Queen of ‘‘Ciuill land’”’ or Seville. 

Tradition has as much influence as history on the singer of ballads, and 
neither consciously nor unconsciously does he differentiate between the valid- 
ity of the events in ‘““The Hunting of the Cheviot” and the events in ‘‘Young 
Beichan”’ or the Robin Hood cycle of ballads. As a dramatic artist, however, 
the ballad singer at least unconsciously realizes the value of localizing his 
stories. Thus tradition and artful storytelling may be assumed as bases for 
the naming of places in ballads of the second class. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the authenticity of Robin 
Hood as a historical personage; for our purposes we may without danger of 
serious error accept Professor Child’s dictum that ‘‘Robin Hood is absolutely 
the creation of the ballad-muse.’’* Although he seems not to have been an 
actual person, by the time that we meet him in the popular ballads his general 
character and his haunts are firmly fixed, and, as Professor Gerould has 
pointed out, the popularity of the Robin Hood legend is so great that any 
action attributed to him becomes a story.’ But no matter what the concern 
of the story may be, Robin Hood’s adventures always center upon either 
Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire or Barnsdale, a wooded tract between 
Pontefract and Doncaster in the West Riding of Yorkshire. These two tradi- 
tions eventually become confused and coalesce as in ““A Gest of Robyn 
Hood” (117), but in the sense that Robin Hood spends most of his time in one 


ornamental names Rome, Barbary, and France and Austria are introduced into the unhistorical 
second part of the ballad as well as the corrupt Ciuill land, Ciuillee, i.e., Seville, and the fan- 
tastic Headless Cross probably a reference to the broken half of a sword in indicating the out- 
come of the battle, later corrupted to a place-name by an uncomprehending ballad singer. 

2 On the basis of a manuscript peculiarity, Bishop Percy unaccountably reads Cecil land for 
Ciuill land, Ciuil land, and Cicilee for Ciuilee and equates both the Sicily; Professor Furnivall 
successfully refutes Percy’s reading but does not attempt further identification. Bishop Percy’s 
Folio MS., ed. by John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furnivall (London, N. Triibner and Co., 
1867) 1: 307, note. 

8 Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (5 vols. Boston, Houghton 
and Mifflin, 1882-1898) 3: 416-419; Hales and Furnivall 1: 292-300. 

4 Child, op. cit. 3: 42. 

5 Gordon Hall Gerould, The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1932) 
58-9. 
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or another of the two places the traditions are nowhere violated. Indeed, the 
tradition founded upon the Robin Hood ballads which associates Sherwood 
Forest with outlaws becomes so strong that it spreads to other ballads of the 
same nature, and we find Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudesly bodily moved from their traditional haunt of Inglewood in Cum- 
berland to Sherwood in Nottinghamshire in ‘‘The Second Part of Adam 
Bell” (116 Appendix). 

Even older and more important than tradition and history is the sense 
of artistic fitness which makes all storytellers localize their stories. Thus, 
though the story of “Bonny Barbara Allan” (84) is universal and history and 
tradition exert no force for particular names, nearly all of the variants and 
versions of this ballad localize the events in a particular community, ranging 
from the indefinite Scarlet Town of Child B to the very specific and far away 
Dallas Town® and Abiline’ of two Colorado variants. 

Unlike ‘‘Barbara Allan” many ballads treat of mysterious and supernatural 
events, and such ballads usually find their scene in some far-off or fictive 
place. Thus James Harris in five (CDEFG) of the eight Child variants of 
“James Harris, The Daemon Lover” promises to show his love where the 
lilies grow ‘‘On the banks of Italie,” a place sufficiently distant from the 
shores of England for the appearance of the devil. And, as another ballad 
tells us (“The Wife of Usher’s Well’ [79A]), ‘“There lived a wife at Usher’s 
Well” whose three sons returned from the grave, but Usher’s Well is un- 
identifiable. Names such as these not only contribute to the mysterious and 
exotic flavor of the ballads, but they also conveniently locate the events in 
places where they may not easily be investigated. 

But ballad place names, like all other place names, are subject to change. 
Professor Child, as a result of his efforts to find the places mentioned in 
ballads, notes that topography is often liable to change either wholly or par- 
tially to suit the locality to which the ballad is transported.* So it is that two 
Ayrshire variants of ‘“Captain Car, Or, Edom O Gordon” (178), a semi-his- 
torical ballad which deals with a minor incident of the hostilities in Aber- 
deenshire between the Gordons and the Forbeses, transfer the scene from the 
north to the house of Rodes in Berkwickshire in one case (F) and to Loudon 
Castle in Ayrshire in the other (G). What is even more apparent, however, 
is that topography is likely to be created. In his attempts to identify and 
reproduce unfamiliar names or seemingly meaningless words or phrases, the 
ballad singer often creates another ghost-town or river Alph. Thus the land 
beyond Ultima Thule becomes dotted with strange names which often have 
a linguistic if not a geographical relationship. 

Most commonly ballad place names change by a process of analogy. A 
New Brunswick variant of ‘‘Robin Hood and the Prince of Aragon,”’® which 


® Ronald L. Ives, Folklore of Eastern Middle Park, Colorado (Journal of American Folklore 


54: 24-43, 1941) 40. 
Ibid. 


5 Child, op. cit. 4: 156. 
* Phillipps Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, Mary Winslow Smith, British Ballads from 


Maine (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929) 233-40. 
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is woefully corrupt linguistically although it closely resembles the Child ver- 
sion in all essentials, substitutes Oregon for Aragon. Some American variants 
of ‘Young Hunting”’ (68) show Arkansas land, based probably on analogy 
with the Archer's land" of another American variant, both of which seem 
ultimately to be corrupted from some as yet undiscovered English or Scottish 
original.'? Because burial in the choir is not familiar to American folk, a Vir- 
ginia variant of “Fair Margaret and Sweet William’’ (74) corrupts the lines 


They buried Lady Margaret in the churchyard, 
Sweet William in the choir, 
to 
They buried Lady Margaret in the churchyard, 
Sweet William in Ohio.” 


This corruption is easily understood by most Ohioans who usually make their 
state name rhyme with choir. 

But not always are names of actual places substituted for the ballad place 
names with which they alternate; frequently a new name is created by anal- 
ogy with more familiar words or by a process of phonetic reduction. The 
reduction of ‘“‘The Hunting of the Cheviot” to Chevy Chase is too well known 
to require comment; but Chevy Chase is in turn corrupted to Shiver Chase 
in a Maine variant of the same ballad.’ Though we have no extant variant 
of “Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” which employs the name Nebraska, 
such a variant may be assumed from the otherwise inexplicable place name 
Knee breast key found in a Virginia variant.* Thus by phonetic analogy with 
more familiar though often illogical words are ballad place names created. 
Similarly ballad place names are created by phonetic reduction, and we fre- 
quently find Embro town, Enbro town, and Edinbro town as well as many other 
forms of Edinburgh town in the ballads. Such names most probably represent 
a local pronunciation; thus in ‘“‘Rose the Red and White Lily” (103) An- 
struther, a place in Fife, is spelled Anster as it is locally pronounced." Quite 
frequently, however, particularly when the ballad singer is unfamiliar with 
a name, such phonetic reduction results in a new form and thus in the creation 
of a new name. So it is that a Virginia variant of “Little Musgrave and Lady 
Barnard” corrupts Old England to Olinglunt."" 

In like manner place names often creep into ballads where no place names 
were before. Centuries of oral tradition have woefully corrupted archaic 
phraseology, and not infrequently phrases unfamiliar to the ballad singer 


1 Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk-Songs From the Southern Appalachians (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932) I, No. 18F; Arthur Palmer Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi 
and Their Background (Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1936) No. 19B. 

1H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (University 
of Missouri Studies 15: 1, 1940) 34-37. 

12 Ibid. 35. 

48 Arthur Kyle Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1929) 239. 

4 Barry, Eckstorm, and Smith, op. cit., 243-5. 

18 Davis, op. cit., No. 23B. 

16 James Brown Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland (3rd ed., London, J. Murray, 1934): 

17 Davis, op. cit., No. 23D. 
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become place names. In ‘‘Bessie Bell and Mary Gray” (201), for example, the 
perfectly sensible line ‘They bigget a bower on yon burn-brae,” is corrupted 
in a West Virginia variant to “They built their home on Yonburn Bay,’’!* 
and in a Virginia variant to ‘‘They built ’em a house on Yonders bay.’’® 
Corruptions of this sort often suggest that variants of particular ballads have 
been lost. Thus from ‘‘The Knight and The Shepherd’s Daughter” (110) the 
corruption of the line ‘There came a knight of courage bright” of Child 
yariant H to ‘Bye cam a knicht frae the High College,” and “A knight from 
the college,”’*! in two Aberdeenshire variants suggests the possibility of a 
lost variant having some such line as “By came a knight o high courage.” 

Of the three hundred and five ballads in the Child collection, only thirty- 
five lack place names in one or all of their variants.” We have seen why and 
how these names appear in ballads. Further examination shows them to be of 
inestimable aid whenever an attempt is made to localize or to date the text 
of a particular version or variant or to show the relationship between versions 
and variants of a particular ballad. As a single and closing example we may 
turn again to “James Harris, The Daemon Lover.” In some versions of this 
ballad, as we have noted above, there appears the following stanza: 

O hold your tongue, my sprightly’ flower, 
Let a’ your mourning be: 
I'll show you how the Lilies grow 
On the banks o Italy. 
(Child 243C, stanza 16) 


No less than forty-two names have been substituted in as many variants for 
the name Jtaly, and these substitute forms may be grouped into two main 
classes: (1) names of identifiable places such as Italy, Calvaree, Dundee, 
Laurie, and Tennessee; and (2) obvious popular etymologies which take the 
forms of (a) generalizations such as deep blue sea, salt water sea, and salt, 
salt sea; of (b) abstractions such as liberty and relief; and of (c) analogical 
forms such as Cavalry on the one hand and Aloe Dee, Andee, Lillee, and Willie 
on the other hand. Many of these names, moreover, group themselves in 
clusters which point to a specific relationship between groups of variants: for 
example, Calvaree and Cavalry; Malea, Marie, and Morea; and reiief, Relea, 
and re-lee. By a careful examination of groups of ballad place names such as 
these we may learn much about the nature of ballad transmission and ballad 
variation. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


18 John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1925) 134. 

1 Dorothy A. Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1937) No. 27A. 

20 Child, op. cit., No. 110C. 

*1 Gavin Greig, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, collected in Aberdeen- 
shire, ed., with notes by Alexander Keith (Aberdeen, The Buchan Club, 1925) No. 43A. 

* The following ballads have no place names: 3, 6, 8, 13, 16, 19, 27, 28, 32, 33, 35) 36, 40, 
44, 50, §1, 56, 57, 70, 82, 104, 112, 131, 135, 143, 219, 248, 263, 264, 274, 275, 276, 298, 300, 303; 
a total of thirty-five to which may be added ballads 1 and 26 which have place names only 
incidentally, 1 in a refrain, 26 in a parody. 


THE CREATIVE ROLE OF SHAMANISM IN MESCALERO 
APACHE MYTHOLOGY 


By Morris EDWARD OPLER 


The Apache tribes of the American Southwest describe a legendary monster 
who, in the early days of mankind carried off human beings, usually children, 
in his basket and feasted upon them. By the Chiricahua and Mescalero 
Apache this monster is depicted as a giant. By the Jicarilla, Lipan, and 
Western Apache he is called Big Owl. According to the accounts of all these 
tribes, Giant or Big Owl is one of the monsters that the culture hero van- 
quished before the earth could be made habitable for mankind. The 
conquest of Giant or Big Owl by the culture hero is not the point in the tale 
which follows. Instead, this story is a composite of a number of other adven- 
tures in which Giant or Big Owl usually appears. One of these relates how 
captives whom the monster plans to eat make their escape by showing him a 
small creature of which he is greatly afraid, the horned toad. Another has 
to do with women who evade him by feigning death. Still another recounts 
how Giant is driven to exhaustion by two boys or girls who call to him from 
two hills and draw him first in one direction and then in another. Utilized, 
too, are episodes in which the monster’s victims get out of his basket by grasp- 
ing limbs of trees as they are carried underneath them. Another incident 
which is incorporated in this story is borrowed from the traditional account 
of the first hidden ball or moccasin game. In that story Giant or Big Owl is 
introduced as one of the leaders of the monsters and evil animals who take 
sides in the moccasin game against the small and benign creatures in an 
effort to prevent the coming of daylight. An attempt is made to destroy 
the members of the side of evil as they flee the site of the game after their 
defeat. Arrows are shot at Giant, but have little effect because his heart is 
hidden under the sole of his foot. It is the lizard who discovers this and shows 
his companions how to dispatch the monster. This episode about Giant, which 
is, of course, only a fragment of the moccasin game story, is made much 
more important and central in this new context. 

With the exception of the references to him in the myth of the slaying of 
the monsters and in the story of the moccasin game, the tales about Giant or 
Big Owl are usually quite short and are told separately.' In the tale we are 
considering here, however, all these elements are woven together into a con- 
tinuous whole, are greatly elaborated, and are unified by the motif borrowed 
from the story of the moccasin game, namely, the aid rendered by Lizard in 
locating the heart of the monster and in destroying him. It is interesting to 


1 For episodes and tales in which Giant or Big Owl appears see: Hoijer, Chiricahua and 
Mescalero Apache Texts 5-6, 6-7, 15, 141, 183-5; Opler, Myths and Tales of the Chiricahua 
Apache Indians 2-7, 21-2, 24, Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians 16-17, 21- 
2, 59, 60, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians 74-8. Other versions of these 
episodes can be traced by consulting the titles listed in the bibliography at the end of this 
paper. Full page references can be found in David French's “‘Appendix of Comparative Notes” 
103-11 of Opler, Myths and Tales of the Chiricahua Apache Indians. 
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consider how this particular organizatiun or reorganization of mythological 
elements happened to take place. 

A basic tenet of Mescalero Apache religion is that supernatural power and 
guidance can be obtained from various animals, plants, natural forces, and 
guardian deities. In a dream or vision the power source appears to the Mes- 
calero Apache first in its customary form (as an animal or a plant, for in- 
stance); then it usually assumes human guise, describes the attributes of the 
power grant that is being offered, and teaches the songs, prayers, and other 
particulars of the ceremony if the Apache is willing to learn and to serve. A 
special relation therefore exists between the Mescalero and the power that 
he “knows,” “‘to which he sings,’ and which “works through him,” as the 
phrases go. The songs or prayers of the ceremony he has learned, for instance, 
attract the attention of the power source and make it sensitive to his needs 
and requests. On the other hand, the shaman is expected to be loyal and de- 
voted to the source of his power. He extolls its accomplishments. He becomes 
learned in its traditions. He is deeply interested in any lore in which his power 
source is mentioned and is even likely to magnify its importance. 

This, I believe, is precisely what has happened in connection with the tale 
which we are considering here. As far as I can discover, while the basic ele- 
ments are the customary ones, it owes its present sustained and elaborated 
form to a Mescalero man, Patricio, who died many years ago. This man 
claimed to have supernatural power and aid from the lizard. He was therefore 
greatly enthused over the traditional accounts of the aid Lizard is said to 
have extended to the culture hero and to human beings in earliest times. He 
apparently seized upon the references to the lizard’s part in the elimination 
of the giant, subordinated other episodes of Giant’s career to it, injected a 
generous amount of ceremonialism and religious symbolism into the narrative, 
and used it as a justification and rationalization of the importance of his 
supernatural power from Lizard. Patricio was a well-known and respected 
raconteur. He evidently repeated the tale often enough so that it became 
generally known. It was dramatic enough in conception and well enough in- 
tegrated so that it ‘caught on.”’ His daughter, who learned Lizard songs from 
him, also told the story. In 1933 I recorded the version given here from a fifty- 
four-year-old Mescalero man, Charles Smith, who had learned it from 
Patricio. This informant explained that the story was fresh in his mind be- 
cause he had told it to his children only a few nights before. The tale, as I 
recorded it, is an example of reorganization and reinterpretation of familiar 
materials in response to an absorbing interest. It suggests how shamanism 
may influence and enrich mythology when an intense and talented religionist 
finds suitable cultural material at hand through which to express his devotion. 


The Slaying of the Giant 


The giant is said to have been like a man, but he was very big. He talked 
as we do. He traveled and ate as we do. I understand that these giants lived 
only in caves. They say that Giant lived with his wife and chose the site of 
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his home at a place where there was a big family of human beings. He liked 
to feast on them.? The family was only a few miles away from him and he 
watched this family very closely. Every time a baby was born, he let it 
grow until it was a few months old and then he’d take it away from them. 
Sometimes when he was angry he would feast on some of the old people also. 
So that’s the way it was. He had a flock of sheep that he was herding all the 
time. He didn’t have to hunt much at all. He let the little girls grow but didn’t 
let the little boys grow at all. He let two of the men keep the flock for him, 
just two. 

These men decided that they would move camp, traveling only at night 
and trying to leave no sign. Giant found it out somehow and he left only three 
women to the two men. When one of the women had a child, Giant always 
looked at it to see whether it was a boy or a girl. 

But these women reared a boy one time without the giant’s knowing it. 
He got to be quite a good-sized boy. Finally when this boy was out playing 
one day, Giant came around the camp. He looked in the dirt and saw the 
tracks of a good-sized boy. He hunted all around, looked under rocks and all 
over, but never paid any attention to the tops of the trees at all. 

It happened that the boy poked his head out from a cave, and Giant was 
looking him right in the face. The boy was certainly frightened when he saw 
him, but the giant’s head was too big and he couldn’t get it in the cave. He 
tried to dig, but that didn’t do any good. It was night by this time and the 
giant piled rocks in front of the cave when he left. 

The people tried their best to take the rocks away, but they couldn't 
move them. The boy didn’t have food all that night and all the next day, but 
he didn’t beg for food. 

Then the gopher came and dug another hole and let the boy out. The 
gopher was walking along, and the boy was in Gopher’s mouth pocket, but 
the giant didn’t know it.’ The giant asked Gopher if he had seen the boy, 
and Gopher answered, “No. I’ve got to go over to my home and take care 
of my children.’ Giant asked him where he lived. He said, “Over the hill. 
Come over and visit me some time.”’ And Giant said he would be glad to have 
Gopher come over to his home and visit him too. 

But somehow as they were walking along, the gopher stumbled. He had his 
hand on his jaw and knocked the boy from his mouth. Giant was surprised. 
Just as the boy hit the ground, he began to cry. Giant grabbed him, hushed 
him, and threw him in the big basket he carried on his back.‘ The gopher 
tried to save the boy, but the giant wouldn’t listen to him and carried the 
boy home. 

He left the boy at his house and started out hunting again. Before he went, 
Giant directed the boy to tell his wife that she should cook him. He was going 


2 Until the coming of the culture hero and the slaying of the monsters, the giant and other 
enemies of the human race are said to have prevented mankind from flourishing. 

3 In the Mescalero myth of the slaying of the monsters, Gopher conceals the culture hero 
in a similar manner. 

‘ The burden basket is a standard piece of Giant’s equipment. 
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to eat the boy at supper time. And Giant was so sure of his supper that he 
feit good. He started on a long walk. 

As the giant was walking along he was seen by another boy who was up 
in a tree. The people were trying to fool the giant by putting boys in trees. 
When this boy had seen the giant coming he had climbed the chokecherry 
tree. 

The giant saw that pretty chokecherry tree growing there alone and said, 
“What a fine bow that would make!’’s So he started to chop that tree down, 
and then he saw this boy. 

The boy didn’t say anything because he had no chance at all against the 
giant. The giant put him in the basket and went on with his bow wood. 

Soon he came to a grove of chokecherry trees. The boy reached up and 
grabbed a limb of one of the trees while the giant was bending to go under it. 
And before he left the basket he defecated in the basket and then lifted him- 
self out very easily. And the giant never knew it and just kept on. 

The giant had told the first boy to go to the old giant woman and tell her 
he was to carry wood and start a fire and get cooked for Giant’s supper. 
But instead the boy told Giant’s wife that the giant had said to boil up all 
the sinew in camp until it was tender so that he could have that for his supper. 
The boy was happy and started gathering twigs while the giant woman 
started to gather up all the sinew and boil water. 

While the boy was gathering more wood, he looked around and saw a 
horned toad. It was talking to him. The horned toad told him, ‘‘Take me in 
your hand and take me back to the giant’s wife. She will be afraid of me and 
let you go.” 

So the boy was saved. When he brought in the toad, the giant’s wife was 
frightened and said, ‘“That’s no good!” She told the boy to run away with it. 

When Giant came in he had to hunt for both the boys. He couldn't find 
the boy he had left at camp and got after his wife for boiling all his sinew so 
he couldn’t make bows or arrows or anything else. When he came in he put 
his basket down inside and told his wife to take the boy out. She found 
nothing and said that only the excrement was left there. 

Giant said, ‘‘How in the world could he get out of there? I put him in. 
I'll go back and look for him.”” Then Giant asked if she had cooked the other 
boy. She said no, that the boy told her to cook all the sinew. Then the giant 
was really angry. He was tired and had had no supper. 

He began to look for the boy he had left around the camp. But he couldn’t 
find him. It was a little dark when he started on the back track, and he looked 
and looked and called for that boy, but the boy never answered. 

After a while the boys saw the giant and one got on one hill and one got 
on another. They had told each other where they would meet again, for 
they were from the same family. One boy would yell at the giant from one 
hill, “‘Giant!’’ Just as the giant would start to climb that hill, this other boy 
from this other hill would yell at him the same way, ‘“‘Giant!”’ 


5 This tree is Prunus virens (W. & S.). Giant’s bow is usually described as made from the 
wood of this tree. 
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They kept calling him over one way and then over the other way, and he 
got tired. He couldn’t stand it any longer and just lay down under a big 
cholla bush to go to sleep. He took his genitals out and hung his testicles up 
to make a shade for himself.6 The boys came and made fun of him, but he 

couldn’t do anything. He was too tired and hungry to be moving around and 
he went sound asleep. And the boys left him there. They went back home 
again. After they got home they told their family what they had done. 

There were two girls there and they wanted to play a trick on the giant. 
So they went and lay right in his path where he had to pass on the way 
home. They took off all their clothes and played dead. While they were 
lying there they saw the giant coming. The boys climbed the hills just as 
they had the other time. 

When the giant got up he looked around. He was tired. He took his testicles 
off the bush and put them on, picked up his basket, and started for home. 
He was still pretty tired and very hungry. 

As he was walking along he saw something in the path. He couldn't be- 
lieve his eyes. He walked up a little closer and kept eying the two girls who 
were lying there apparently dead. He walked up close and felt their breasts, 
both of them. Then he took a step back and said, “Such beautiful things as 
are lying here dead I have never seen!’’ He took one more look. Then he left 
the “‘hodies’’ and started to go on. 

After a time somebody yelled at him, “Giant!” He was too tired to go up 
the mountain. He was thinking of what he was going to do, for he was ex- 
hausted. But anyway he started up there and intended to go high up. He 
heard another voice from the other side. He turned and looked up there, but 
he was too tired to go far. Then the other boy, who was closer, yelled, 
“Giant!” But the giant was too tired. He cursed the boy; that’s all he did. 
Again the giant lay in the shade for a while. Then he decided to go home. 
He left his basket and his ax.’ He lost his moccasins on the way and had a 
hard time getting home. 

He waited until he had another pair of moccasins made. He told his wife 
to make another pair for him. Then he went over to see the family again. 
He couldn't find the boys and girls, so he ate one of the grown men. And he 
said, ‘‘These grown men are just as good as the young ones.’”’ Then he came 
back and ate one of the old women. He kept feasting on them till only one 
old man and one old woman were left. He told them they must get fat, and 
when they got fat he was going to eat them. 

He couldn't find the boys and girls, but they were planning what they 
were going to do to the giant. 

Next the giant ate the remaining old man because he was fatter than the 
woman. While the giant was eating him, the giant’s wife reported that there 
was something outside that wanted to make trouble for him.* But Giant was 
so big he wasn’t afraid of anything and he didn’t pay any attention. 

The boys knew that the only chance they had was to get some supernatural 


6 Giant is consistently described by informants as having extremely large geniaals. 
7 Another item of Giant’s customary equipment is an ax. 
8 I.e., she received a supernatural warning of the dangers ahead. 
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power to help them. They went out in the hills, the boys alone and the girls 
alone, to see what power they could get, and to see whether the boys or the 
girls were the stronger. They went back to see the old woman first before 
starting. They told her that they were going to be gone at least twelve days 
and that they would be without anything to eat unless she would give them 
something. 

She said, ‘‘I’ll give you everything I have. I don’t want to get fat and get 
eaten by the giant anyway. Last evening that poor old man, my husband, 
was taken by the giant and eaten, and so I’m the only one left now. I’ve got 
a little meat left and yucca fruit and some chokecherries. If you leave me a 
little I'll give you all you want. Maybe when you come back you won't find 
me any more.” 

She said that of all the powers she had known there was none stronger than 
Lizard. ‘‘I believe in Lizard because when I sing to Lizard he turns into a 
human being before me every time.’’® 

So that night while they were all there together, she sang the songs of the 
lizard, all she knew, and sang till morning. In the morning the children went 
to the hills. In the evening they sang the songs again. They kept up the cere- 
mony for four nights to ask the lizard for help to kill the giant. 

Then the lizard spoke to them and told them that the giant would not be 
hard to kill. ‘‘He is easy prey if you know where to find his heart and shoot 
him with an arrow. If you only believe what I tell you and do what I say and 
never forget what I tell you, then your arrow will surely kill.” 

“Now,” Lizard said, ‘I’m going to show you where the giant keeps his 
heart. The heart of the giant is not in his breast, nor under his ribs, nor in 
his eyes, nor in his nose, nor in his neck, nor in his belly, nor in his penis, nor 
in his testicles, nor in his legs, nor in his leg muscle. He has it under the flat 
of his foot and he walks on it. When the time comes that you’re old enough 
and have grown big enough to kill him, never forget the things I say. Re- 
member when he raises his foot you must shoot him under the sole.” 

“The power of the lizard is strong,” one boy said, ‘‘but what if he should 
be mistaken?” 

The other boy was angry then and told him, ‘That's not the way we should 
talk. All we are to do is to believe.’’! 

And the girls agreed with this boy, so the other boy said, ‘“‘Well, I guess 
you're right; we should believe. I guess we’d better believe that his heart is 
in his foot. I’ll make him raise his foot while you shoot him.” 

And they made an agreement. They said, ‘Let us wait till we grow up 
and let us believe in the power of Lizard and let power of other kinds go.’’"" 

And so they went back to the old woman to see if she was alive; and sure 
enough, the old woman was there but she was in very poor condition. She 
was too thin to be eaten by the giant. They told her about the juniper berries 


® The faith of the Mescalero shaman is apparent in this declaration. 

10 Supernatural power cannot help unless faith in it is strong. 

" A person may be approached by more than one power source and may even accept 
power grants from more than one source, according to Mescalero religious theory. 
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that were growing on the flats and the seed-bearing grass and about some 
other fruits on the hills. She gathered enough of these things, but there was 
no meat. 

From this time on the boys grew faster than they had ever grown before, 
And one of them made arrows, a quiver, and axes; the other one had a spear, 
a war club, and a knife. The girls also had knives. And so they thought it 
would be an easy thing for them to get rid of the giant now. 

When they went back to the old woman again, she had everything ready, 
This was the third time they had gone back to her. They sang the songs of 
the lizard again that night. And Lizard presented himself before them, and 
he was part human. 

He spoke to them: “‘My children, we must not let the old woman be eaten. 
Let us get rid of the giant before she is taken to his home. With my full 
strength I’ll help you on the day that you meet the giant. I will come to 
assist you when you are fighting him. I'll take my bow, my arrows, my war 
club, my shield, and lance, and I will stand so that if you do not hit him in the 
place I point out to you, I will shoot him in the fatal spot myself. I see you 
all believe what I’ve said. So four days from today let us all meet here, 
and we'll meet the giant the same day. Before sundown of that day my four 
arrows will kill him.’? And so remember our meeting in four days. Now I 
leave you all.’ He embraced all of them and disappeared from their sight 
right in front of them. 

And the boys and girls returned to the hills, but now they were half- 
grown men and women. They had nearly their full strength, and the next 
time they met they would have their full strength. The old woman gave them 
food enough for four days, and she embraced them all. She watched them go 
to the hills, and she had tears in her eyes. She felt like going with them, but 
she knew that it was best for them to go alone, for she was too old to go fast, 
and it was best for them to travel quickly. She watched them go out of sight. 
She went back in the tipi. She took pollen and put it around four times, and 
she started to sing Lizard songs again." 

The lizard came back and said, ‘‘Be not afraid. I will watch over you the 
four nights and the four days until the young people come back again.” 

And she thanked him for his kindness, and she took the pollen and put it 
on the face of the lizard, across his face and on top of his head. She did it to 
him four times and the lizard did this four times to her also." 

The boys and girls kept together this time. They prayed that night too 
just as the old lady did. They sprinkled the pollen in the four directions. 
They asked to be made strong in fighting, even in looking for the giant. They 
asked for more strength to be added to their arms so they could stand against 
the giant, for the day of battle was coming soon. 


” Four is the sacred number of the Mescalero Apache, as these references suggest. 

3 Pollen is used on every ceremonial occasion by the Mescalero. It acts as a prayer and its 
use ordinarily initiates any rite, great or small. Pollen of the tule is most frequently used, but 
the pollen of other plants and trees is utilized as well. 

Marking with pollen, when done in this manner, is a symbol of mutual faith and coopera- 
tion. Shamans and their patients usually carry out this reciprocal act at the beginning of a 


ceremony. 
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The giant was also preparing for the encounter. He prayed to the sun, 
moon, stars, and sky, because he thought they were stronger than he. He 
never prayed to anything that was on the earth.'’ He found out that he was 
to be attacked by an army in a few days, and that he was the one who was 
to die that day. That’s what Star told him. He thought this was just talk. 
He thought it was just a dream. He thought he could fight anything on earth 
and he said, ‘‘Whatever comes, I will fight. I am not afraid.” 

Giant had had his wife make new moccasins for him. He made bows and 
arrows and everything he needed and then went back to hunt for the basket, 
the knife, the ax, and the moccasins he had lost. Instead of finding them he 
found tracks where they had been dragged toward the old woman’s camp. 
The boys had taken the knife and ax, while the girls had dragged the moc- 
casins and the basket beyond the camp and left them there. 

The giant was on a trip from which he would never return. He searched 
for those moccasins and the other things that he had lost and traced them 
back. On his way he asked everything, the grass, the ground, the wind, even 
the trees, and all talked to him and told him to go in the opposite direction, 
the way from which he had come. They told him that he was going to die, 
that his would be the first blood shed of all the monsters of the earth. This 
was before Child-of-the-Water had appeared on earth.'® 

Up to this time there had been no blood of the monsters shed at all since 
the world was made and the flood was over.'” But the monsters were killing 
and eating the people and the little animals. They were even killing and 
eating each other's children. And then came White-Painted Woman and the 
birth of Child-of-the-Water.’* After that all of the monsters disappeared from 
this country. 

The giant was to come this day for the last time to see if the old woman 
was fat, for he had nothing to eat at his camp at this time. But he was tired 
and lay under a tree in the shade and went to sleep late in the afternoon. He 
slept soundly, for he had made a day’s walk without any water. He was 
thirsty and tired. When he woke up he found out it was getting towards 
midnight. Then he got up and went to a spring at the mountain side, and 
he started to wash and drink plenty of water. He lay by the spring there in 
the grass and waited till morning came. Very early in the morning, before 
daylight, he started for the camp of the old woman. 

But others were traveling towards the old woman’s camp just a little ahead 


16 One branch of Mescalero theology has it that power obtained from heavenly bodies and 
the elements is more potent than that obtained from sources on the earth. In the main the 
defenders of this view are those whose supernatural help comes from celestial regions. Others 
are less persuaded on this point. 

16 Child-of-the-Water is the principal culture hero of the Mescalero Apache. 

17 Although a flood which preceded the events of this story is mentioned here, the Mescalero, 
unlike most Apache groups, seem to have no separate story of a deluge. An attempt to obtain 
such an account resulted in the following statement from an informant: ‘I never heard the 
story of the flood. They just talk about the time after the flood. I once asked an old Indian why 
it came. He just said, ‘Because they were crazy.’ I couldn’t get another thing out of him. I 
asked Old Lady P., and she said the same thing.” 

18 White-Painted Woman is the mother of the culture hero. 
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of him. They got there just as a little light was showing. They hid themselves 
among the rocks, for there were few trees growing around the camp. And the 
lizard came and stood before them again. He told them that the giant was on 
his way and would be there in a moment. 

Just as he spoke, the head of the giant appeared from up the canyon, 
but Lizard told them not to be afraid, for no harm would be done them. 
“He is big, but only big; that’s all,’’ Lizard said. ‘‘This is the first arrow I’m 
going to shoot,” and he held up a black arrow toward the giant. He said, 
“This is the arrow I’m going to shoot the second time.” He got out an arrow 
with a blue feather and a blue point and pointed it at the giant. He said, 
“This is the third arrow,” and he held up a yellow one. ‘This is the third one 
I’m going to shoot at the giant, and the giant is going to weaken.” He said, 
“This white arrow I have in my hand with the white feathers and the white 
arrow-head is the one that will make the giant go to his death.!® He’s the 
first monster we’re going to get rid of.’’ The lizard then sang an arrow song 
so that they would not be hurt in any way. He sang four songs, saying that 
his arrows would kill. He sang that every hit that they made should bring 
blood. 

When he finished singing, he sat beside the old woman. But the giant did 
not see the lizard, for the lizard was not of this world, but was a spirit, they 
say. 
One of the boys, a full-grown man now, tied his hair at the back of his 
head and rolled his sleeves up and got ready. The other young man did the 
same thing and pulled a handful of arrows out of his quiver.*° They looked at 
the giant for the second time. He was still a good way off, but they were all 
ready. 

The boys looked around then, and they saw that with them there were 
other men armed with bows and arrows, and lances, and shields, and weapons 
of every kind. They had thought they were all alone, but now they saw that 
they had a big army. 

For the third time they looked at the giant, and he was very near now. 
The more they looked at him, the fiercer was their fighting spirit and the 
more they wanted to kill him. For the last time they turned around to look 
at him, and he was terrible to look at. He had arrows and a war-club, but no 
knife, no ax, no basket. He was as big as a mountain, and nothing could 
stand against him. 

The giant came up to the old woman and asked her very kindly about the 
things he had lost. But when the old woman said she did not have them, he 
was ready to pounce on her. Then something in him changed. He spoke to 
her again and asked her to look for those four things and bring them back 
to him. She said, ‘‘No, I don’t know where they are.” Giant was angry this 
time, but just a little angry. She spoke up again and said she didn’t have any 


19 The colors of these arrows and the order in which they are mentioned is the key to the 
Mescalero color-directional symbolism: the circuit is clockwise with east associated with black, 
south with blue, west with yellow, and north with white. Shamans vary this pattern to suit 
their particular ceremonies, but this order is most often retained for traditional accounts. 

20 These are Mescalero war-path gestures. 
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basket, knife, moccasins, or ax, and the more she talked about these things 
the more angry the giant got. He started to lick his lips and blink faster; his 
heart beat faster, but his legs never trembled. He wanted to kill the old lady 
and eat her where she was. 

But the giant heard the rattling of stones and something like bells. He 
looked back and he saw an army coming. It looked like mountains and moun- 
tains. The first group came from the sunrise, the second from the south, the 
third from the sunset, and the fourth from the north. It was a large-sized army 
and hard to beat. He didn’t have a chance. The ones that came from the 
mountains of the east wore black clothes and their quivers and shields were 
all black. They had four leaders. The ones that came from the south had blue 
suits, blue shields, blue arrows. They had four leaders also. The ones from the 
direction of the sunset wore yellow suits, and their shields, arrows, and spears 
were all yellow. But the giant could see blood dripping from the ends of 
those spears, and he began to tremble. This army was led by four leaders in 
yellow. Even the old woman was trembling. She took pollen and threw it to 
the four directions and put some on her own head, but not on the giant. 
Then the giant looked toward the north. There was a still bigger army from 
the north. Their suits were white. They had white shields, white spears, and 
white arrows. 

They all stopped within a range suitable for arrows but not for the spears. 
And they stood and never moved till the two boys came out in the front of 
the army from the north. 

They spoke to the giant. They told him, ‘‘Today you are going to be killed.”’ 

And the giant in turn said the same to them; yet he was trembling. He 
started to swing his club, but the club fell from his hands. But anyhow 
he spoke up and said, “I will fight till I am cut to pieces and am not able to 
get up.” 

The boys asked, ‘“‘Why do you want to fight when you have no chance 
against so large an army?” 

This time the fighting spirit grew in the giant. He became very angry and 
wanted to fight. He took his club and started to walk to the army from the 
east, but he stopped four steps from them. He spoke to this army and wanted 
to fight. He went to the army from the south and to the army from the west, 
talking as he went. Then he went to the army of the north which was led by 
these boys, and he was furious. They could see the saliva dripping down his 
jaw. He was so angry that he was crying. He went around like this four times. 
The fourth time he took a bunch of arrows from his quiver and lifted them 
high above the army, and he said, ‘‘You’ll be on these arrows today.” 

The others in turn lifted their arrows. They were ready for him. The first 
two rows of the army had their arrows out. But he drew his first arrow and 
shot at the army from the direction of the sunrise. His arrow went above their 
heads. Then he shot his arrow at the army to the south. It went above like- 
wise. He saw that his arrows blew to pieces." They didn’t hurt anyone. Then 
he shot to the west, and then to the north. When he shot at the army of the 


*t In the myth of the slaying of the monsters, the same fate befalls the arrows of the giant 
who opposes the culture hero. 
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north, his bowstring broke. It was something that had never happened to 
the giant before and he could hardly believe it. 

He cursed and went for his club, but the first arrow from the army of the 
east flew against him and hit him in the leg. Then another arrow flew from 
the south and hit him in the other leg. They saw blood running down his legs, 
but it was a little scratch to him, and he laughed out loud and cursed and 
cursed. Yet there were more arrows going to fly soon and a little faster also, 
When the army of the sunset shot they hit him just about at his stomach. 
That made him still more angry. He pulled the arrow out and bit it to pieces, 
He tried to tie his bowstring together, but he could do nothing. 

Then he flew into a rage again and started to run toward the army of the 
north. One of the boys took an arrow and shot it at him. It struck the giant 
right in the breast, but he pulled the arrow out, broke it to pieces, and threw 
it at the boy. This time he wasn’t laughing very heartily. He went over to 
the place where he had left his bow and tied it together. After he tied it, he 
burned the ends off where it had broken and was tied. He found it was no 
use trying to fight the army. The armies closed in on him. The arrows flew 
fast. All hit him, some in the leg, some on the thigh, some on the breast. They 
all drew blood. They saw that many black arrows were in him. They saw that 
many blue arrows were in him. And they saw that there were many yellow 
arrows that drew blood. And there were the white arrows that drew more 
blood and weakened him still more. 

The giant tried to force his way toward the sunrise. He did make an opening 
toward the east and started to walk. Then Lizard came in. He said, ‘‘Timeis 
precious. We must finish him off before sunset. His heart is in his foot; that's 
where you want to shoot,” and he got his first arrow ready. He sang a song for 
the arrow. It told how to stand, how to shoot, how to let the arrow fly. Then 
he wiped the arrow on his lips from feather to point four times.” He sang, 
“Fly straight, my arrow; that’s the reason I keep you, my arrow.” And he 
took four steps toward the giant. And when Giant lifted his right foot, 
he shot his first black arrow in the sole of the giant’s foot, and the giant cried 
out, and so they knew he was hurt. 

The boys had forgotten to shoot him in the foot. They were shooting 
him just as high as they could. But Lizard took out his second, blue arrow, 
sang, raised the arrow four times, wiped it on his lips from feather to point 
four times, took four steps toward the giant, aimed, and let it fly. He did this 
every time before he shot. And the giant cried out in pain. Every shot weak- 
ened him. 

Every time the giant cried out, the old woman would give the cry of 
applause.” She and the girls were following the fight up the canyon. The girls 


2 This is an example of what Washington Matthews, in his writings concerning the Navaho, 
has called the “law of butts and tips,” the butt taking precedence over the tip in ceremonial 
contexts. 

3 This cry of applause is a long, ululating vocalization which Apache women utter at 
moments of thanksgiving in ceremonies or when it is considered necessary to thank the guardian 
powers for favors bestowed. During the girl's puberty rite, when mention is made in the songs 
of the sun, the culture hero, or certain other sacred subjects, the call is sounded. It is invariably 
misinterpreted by the uninformed White hearer as a sound of mourning and melancholy. 
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had the giant’s basket and other things there and showed them to him, but 
he couldn’t do anything. 

Before the first shot the giant was moving fast, but that shot broke his 
speed. The second shot weakened him more, and he was going slower. The 
arrows flew faster and faster, and every shot hit him. 

The third arrow of the lizard was the yellow one. He lifted it, wiped it on 
his lips from feather to point four times, put it on his bow, and just as the 
giant was leaning on a tree with his right foot off the ground to take a step, 
Lizard took four steps toward him and let it fly. 

The giant cried out now for help from the stars and the things from which 
he knew power. But it was too late, and they did not hear his voice. He said, 
“You're killing me!’ They told him that he deserved it. The old woman gave 
the call of applause every time the giant cried out. 

All the other arrows, when they hit him, the giant had picked out and bitten 
to pieces, but he never did that with these arrows of the lizard. They stuck 
in his foot. While the giant was weakening, the girls and the old lady began 
to dance and sing, and the boys began to dance and sing.* 

Lizard held up the last white arrow four times. ‘‘This is the arrow that will 
bring the giant down,” he said as he danced with it and sang to it. He sang 
of the dripping blood of the giant. The giant begged for his life. But Lizard 
said, ‘‘You have done enough killing and deserve it.” 

The giant started to walk again. He was going very slowly. He was slouched 
over. But he was so big he could walk over a tree and over a ditch, and in the 
canyon his blood was flowing like water. And after the dancing and singing 
were over, the lizard took the last, white arrow, the greatest killer of them 
all. The arrow had a white point and white feathers, but the notch of the 
feather end was red and the tips of the feathers were red. And there were 
four red grooves in that arrow also. 

Lizard took this arrow, waved it four times, and from feather to point he 
wiped it four times on his mouth, and then he put it on his bow and walked 
four steps toward the giant. Giant was fighting too. He was shooting a white 
arrow, but it had no red grooves, no red notch, no red feather tips. Just 
before the lizard let the arrow fly you could see blood coming out of the tip 
of his arrow and dripping from it. Then Lizard took his fourth step toward 
the giant. Giant shot his last white arrow, but it flew to pieces. And then the 
last arrow of Lizard was ready to fly. The giant was dragging his leg when the 
last arrow was about to fly. He was dragging that leg with the sole of his 
foot in full view this time, for the other three arrows were stuck in it. Lizard 
said that he had not hit the heart yet. He saw that the first three arrows were 
just touching the edge of the heart, and when he saw the heart clearly, he 
let the arrow fly, and he hit the heart in the very center. 

As the arrow hit the heart, you could see the blood shoot in the air like a 
big fountain. Then the giant cried out, but not in the way he had before. He 
gave a slow muffled cry and said, ‘I’m killed!’ And he started to fall from 


% The dance often acts as a prayer and as an indication of thanksgiving in Mescalero 
ceremonialism. At shamanistic rites, individuals sometimes arise and dance to aid the recovery 
of a relative or to indicate their confidence that the sick person is on the road to health. 
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the tree he was leaning against and fell over four canyons and four ridges, and 
his head lay on top of the fourth ridge. That night the human beings found 
that there was nothing to trouble them. 

The blood of the giant turned to red rock, they say. Some men say they 
know the very place south of here where it happened. The giant fell toward 
the rising sun, they say. 

They went back to the place where the old woman had everything for 
them. Where the army had been there was nothing now, only those four 
young people, the old lady, and the lizard. And the lizard told them he was 
going to give them a dance that night, and he did give them a dance for four 
nights and four days. Then finally the lizard disappeared. They were tired 
and went to sleep. 

And that’s how the first monster who ever died was killed. They say that 
one of those boys and one of those girls were the couple who lived on earth 
when Child-of-the-Water came. And that’s how people began, they say. 
They were not descendants of people from across the ocean, and not people 
who came from a hole under the earth, or from lands under the ocean, but 
were descendants of the people who were left here after the flood. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 


Any one who reads the tales of Captain Kidd that flourished in the first 
half of the nineteenth century cannot help being struck by the recurrence in 
them of elements of romantic witchcraft quite beyond the simple eighteenth 
century concept of Kidd the ferocious pirate robber. Captain William Kidd 
in the nineteenth century became the Flying Dutchman of the Western 
World. 

This took place in the second period of the growth of Kidd legend. In the 
century of the pirate’s death, Kidd was in popular imagination simply the 
most notorious pirate in the world, whose fame was not eclipsed by the later 
Blackbeard. He was the world symbol for sea robber, murderer, and depositor 
of fabulous secret wealth. A ballad composed at the time of his hanging helped 
to make him famous. The passing of a hundred years, however, served not 
to obscure his name and fame, but through the combination of curious events 
produced a Kidd revival. The ballad, by 1800 considerably changed, was 
widely reprinted and sold in cities of the Atlantic seaboard, and it was still 
more widely sung. Extant copies date from 1800 to t810. Somewhere around 
1840 the tune of this ballad, still known as “Captain Kidd" or “Kidd's 
Lament,’ was caught up in the great religious revivals of the period and 
sung to pious words in camp meetings. Still later it held a place in the re- 
portories of “old folks concerts.’’! Old tales of Kidd's treasure ship, supposedly 
sunk in the lower Hudson, were recalled and set down perhaps for the first 
time in a pamphlet of 1844.? Several abortive salvage companies were or- 
ganized to raise the treasure, and some began work. New York and Baltimore 
papers carried accounts of the progress and dreams of the projectors.* An 
old tale of the Devil and Tom Walker dealing with Kidd's treasure sup- 
posedly buried near Boston, wandered into print. Old Manhattan legends of 
Corlear’s Hook and Hell Gate re-appeared. Novels, short tales, and a melo- 
drama were written upon the theme of Kidd or reflected well-known parts of 
Kidd legend. With these, familiarly in works of Irving and Poe, Captain 
Kidd entered American literature. In a number of these we have preserved 
for us the nineteenth-century ghostly Captain Kidd, a mysterious and di- 
abolical wanderer. 

Reversing a conventional approach to the study of prose fiction (the 
tracing out of sources), I wish in this paper which is primarily concerned 
with legend, to lay emphasis on the character and significance of Kidd lore 
found in certain literary works appearing between 1820 and 1850, in order 
to indicate not only that such lore came to the hand of the authors, but that 
through their works certain popular traditions came to be re-impressed on the 
popular mind. 


1 For more complete details see W. H. Bonner, The Ballad of Captain Kidd (American 
Literature 15: 362-80, 1944). 

2 An Account of Some of the Traditions and Experiments Respecting Captain Kidd’s 
Piratical Vessel (New York, 1844). 

® New York Journal of Commerce, June 11, 1844; New York American, June 13, 1844; Niles’ 
National Register (Baltimore), July 25, 1845. 
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The ghostly increment in Kidd legend owes much to German folklore. 
Part of it was Faustian, a bargain with the Devil exhibited variously by the 
incantations, spells, charms, and ceremonies of witchcraft. Part of it was the 
ghostly mystery of the condemned Flying Dutchman, especially the spectral 
quality of both the ship and its captain. The former naturally attached itself 
to the practices and rites of credulous money-diggers. The latter, being nau- 
tical, seems to have been more congenial to the figure of the renegade New 
York sea captain who turned pirate. Captain Kidd became not a Western 
Faust but a spectral wanderer in the new world. 

A simple outline of the Flying Dutchman legend would contain the follow- 
ing distinguishing features. A Dutch sea captain, Vanderdecken, is con- 
demned by the Devil to beat futilely and forever around the Cape of Good 
Hope because he once swore a blasphemous oath that he would round the 
Cape if it took him till Doomsday. His ship is seen rarely, and only in stormy 
weather, recognized by the fact that it sails against the wind with all sails 
set. The wandering captain occasionally hails passing vessels and requests 
them to take letters home. He is allowed to visit the shore once in a long while 
(though it is every seven years in Wagner's opera of 1843), often for the pur- 
pose of wooing a bride. He fails and is condemned to return to his ocean wan- 
derings, usually by a spectacular sinking of both ship and captain in the sea. 

Now if we turn to the writer whose fame rests upon the first exploitation 
of American folklore, we note this merging of German and American legend. 
The last section of Washington Irving's Tales of a Traveller, called ‘The 
Money Diggers,” retells several Manhattan legends of Captain Kidd. Irving 
accepts the notion of Kidd as the famous pirate ogre. His treasure is sought in 
several of the tales with not only an atmosphere of Knickerbocker drollery, 
but with incantations and ceremonies supported by ‘‘Old Scratch” who has 
a Faustian pact with Tom Walker (in the tale, ‘The Devil and Tom Walker’) 
and by a High German Doctor Knipperhausen (in ‘The Adventure of the 
Black Fisherman”’) who has passed some years of his youth in the Hartz 
Mountains and who reads in and from an old black folio printed in Latin and 
German. Irving's ridiculous hero is a credulous, pipesmoking Knickerbocker 
Dutchman, Wolfert Webber, who listens to the tavern tales and participates 
in a money-digging adventure himself. Overshadowing the hero, however, is 
Irving’s one remarkable character in the work, an important and influential 
one in the history of tales of buried treasure. It is now a familiar figure of 
the rough old scar-faced buccaneer, with spyglass and sea chest, who lodges 
temporarily in the tavern. In elaborating the tale and in building this charac- 
ter, Irving seizes every opportunity to stress mystery, ghostliness, spectral 
re-appearance, and the implication of restless wandering. He provides spectre 
boats and ships mysteriously seen only in stormy weather, the buccaneer’s 
“spuke” in a three-cornered hat, Captain Kidd’s “rakish, mosquito built 
vessel, that could run into all kinds of waters.’’ Kidd himself ‘‘neither fish 
flesh nor fowl,” is a picaroon. The old buccaneer cursed and was cursed. He 
came to the tavern in a storm, 
and he went in a storm; he came in the night, and he went in the night; he came 
nobody knows whence, and he has gone nobody knows where. For aught I know he 
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has gone to sea once more on his chest, and may land to bother some people on the 
other side of the world! 


This recalls to the minds of the tavern audience an obvious analogue of the 
Flying Dutchman legend, a tale of a Dutch skipper who being buried at sea 
in his own chest, but without benefit of last rites, returns to haunt the callous 
ship’s crew. His ghost was last seen riding his chest in the fogs of New- 
foundland. The old buccaneer, too, a former comrade of Kidd, was drowned 
with his chest before the very eyes of Wolfert Webber and his friends as he 
attempted in a violent storm to go aboard the ship he had long awaited, 
He was later seen sailing upon his sea chest before daybreak, a lantern in his 
hand, bellowing with fury. All the while, “a strange foreign-built shallop, 
with much the look of a picaroon”’ hovered off the Sound without landing or 
reporting herself. In the gray of dawn after the catastrophe that conven- 
tionally befell the money-diggers, this strange vessel (by implication con- 
nected with Captain Kidd and his treasure), stood out of the mouth of the 
harbor. Thus in 1824 Washington Irving not only established the fictional 
buccaneer type that was to be preserved more effectively in Treasure Island, 
but revealed a conscious attachment to the pirate-and-treasure fame of Kidd, 
of the cursed, ghostly, Flying Dutchman-like sea wanderer. 

Another early American writer goes the limit, declaring that Kidd was the 
original Vanderdecken. J. G. C. Brainard’s Fort Braddock Letters, written 
in 1827 to acquaint people with the riches of American history and tradi- 
tion, contain in Letters VII, VIII, and IX a narrative of the spectacular 
capture of Kidd in an unhistoric sea battle off Gardiner’s Island between 
H. M. S. Martyr and “Robert” Kidd's great prize ship Quedagh Merchant. 
Letter VII begins with a quotation from the ‘‘Ballad of Captain Kidd” and 
presents Kidd in conversation with one of his men. The question before them 
is how to protect the treasure left on the island and what to do with a prisoner 
below decks who knows too much. The scene then shifts to the Martyr, from 
which ship Kidd is observed in the murderous, but familiar practice (in 
fiction) of making a man walk the plank. Soon the two ships engage in a fight 
at close quarters. Kidd is boarded and captured, and his great ship is aban- 
doned to flames. She sails on, however, with all sails set, ‘‘as though dead men 
on board of her’’ had come to life and sprung to duty. To the watchers on 
board the Martyr, the flaming spectacle seemed ‘“‘portentous and super- 
natural.’’ With a keener ear for tradition than historical fact, Brainard ends 
his narrative with a statement that the legend of the Ghost Ship or the Fly- 
ing Dutchman sprang from this spectacle,—a ship ‘‘which was manned by 
spectres, and with all her canvass spread, sailed rapidly in a gale against the 
wind.’ 

James Fenimore Cooper reflected a further identification of Captain Kidd 
and the specter or witch ship. Cooper was keenly aware of the possibilities for 
the creative artist that lay in the legends of Kidd. In the 1850 preface to The 


‘ Tales of a Traveller, (rev. ed., New York, 1897) 288. 
* Fort Braddock Letters (Worcester, 1827) 58-78. 
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Red Rover he singled out “the meager incidents connected with the career 
of Kidd” as “‘the single nautical occurrence on this part of the continent” that 
might be expected to confer ‘‘on a work of the imagination any portion of that 
peculiar charm which is derived from facts a little clouded by time.’’ Refer- 
ences to Kidd in his novels reveal a long-continued interest. We may safely 
infer that he associated the mysterious, patriotic, Byronic Red Rover with 
Kidd as early as 1828. The Water Witch (1830) was conceived throughout in 
an atmosphere of Kidd legend. He included an account of Kidd in his History 
of the United States Navy in 1839. In The Deerslayer, of 1841, one of the 
principal characters, Floating Tom Hutter, was one of Kidd’s men who had 
fled far upstate; and the curiously carved chess men, part of pirate loot in his 
sea chest, play an important part in the rescue of Hutter and March. A beau- 
tiful Spanish costume, also from the chest, provide Judith the means for her 
brilliant but futile impersonation as she tries to save the Deerslayer. The first 
part of the Sea Lions (1849) introduces a chart locating buried pirate treasure 
that is obviously implied to be Kidd’s, which in the course of the story is 
sought and recovered by young Captain Gardiner, a descendant of the 
Gardiners of Gardiner’s Island who knew and had dealings with Kidd. Then 
in 1850, as we have just seen, Cooper wrote a preface to The Red Rover sig- 
nalizing the deeds of Kidd. For twenty-odd years Cooper returned periodical- 
ly to the legend of Captain Kidd. 

The Water Witch, which Cooper felt was his most imaginative tale up to 
the time of composition, is well worth examining. In this tale Cooper con- 
sciously attempted a blend of the legendary and the real, later admitting that 
he adhered too much to the real. The maritime legend he chose was logical, 
the only one he thought exciting to the imagination,—Captain Kidd. ‘‘We 
have had our buccaneers on the water, and our witches on the land,’’ he wrote 
in the preface, ‘‘but we believe this is the first occasion in which this has been 
reversed.’’ In this novel he employed the ghostly mystery of a charmed smug- 
gling ship commanded by ‘“‘the Skimmer of the Seas,” a half-real, half- 
phantom outlaw who lands at will at the Highlands in New Jersey, and who 
magically eludes all pursuers. His patroness is the Water Witch who lives 
aboard his rakish vessel, and who has given it her name. Her countenance 
adorns the figurehead of this strange and mysterious brigantine, and a shrine 
to her is kept, and certain priestly rites are observed, in the cabin. At moments 
of apparent capture, the long graceful black ship disappears and nothing is 
seen but the momentary illuminated countenance of the fair Witch. The small 
rakish hull, the usual symbol of the marine outlaw, had for some time been a 
familiar image in the Hudson River legends of Captain Kidd, especially in 
J. S. Jones’s popular melodrama of the same year and later, Captain Kyd, 
or the Wizard of the Sea. 

The story of the Water Witch, which strongly suggests the matter and even 
the manner of Irving, concerns the smuggling of goods by the Skimmer of the 
Seas to a New York Dutchman, Myn Heer Van Beverout, who has repaired 
with his niece Alida to his summer mansion on the Jersey shore for that 
purpose. The historical time is the second decade of the eighteenth century 
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(‘‘171~’’). Captain Ludlow of Her Majesty's cruiser Coquette vainly attempts 
to capture the Skimmer, but succeeds only in his suit for the fair Alida. Cooper 
does not introduce Captain Kidd, nor does he clearly identify the Skimmer 
with Kidd. His method, rather, is to anchor the story in Kidd legend by 
frequent references to it in significant moments. A Negro servant is scolded 
and then complains that Negroes are blamed for everything. What color does 
his master think Captain Kidd was? Again, Lord Cornbury warns Van Bever- 
out that he may meet the fate of Kidd. Also, when a ferryman is asked, “Who 
is this Skimmer of the Seas?” he replies, 


The witches may tell! I only know that such a rover there is, and that he is here today 
and there tomorrow. Some say that it is only a craft of mist that skims the top of the 
seas .. . and others think that it is the sprite of a vessel that was rifled and burned 
by Kidd in the Indian Ocean, looking for its gold and the killed. 


The fair Alida, gazing romantically from her balcony on the Jersey shore, sees 
the phantom craft in the moonlight and later hears the regular strokes of 
oars. Her mind fills with tales of lawless rovers from the Caribbean who refit 
in American waters,—tales 


coupled with the deeds, character, and fate of the notorious Kidd . . . still recent, and 
although magnified and colored by vulgar exaggerations, as all such tales were known 
to be, enough was believed by the better instructed, to make his life and death the 
subject of many curious and mysterious rumors. 


And near the end of the story, a gun, fired to warn the Skimmer, gave the 
alarm as if it had been a summons from Execution Dock or a groan from the 
ghost of Captain Kidd.® 

Thus Cooper keeps this tale of a charmed smuggler in the familiar shadow 
of Captain Kidd and by suggestion safely maintains not only an atmosphere 
of Kidd legend, but also that of the ghostliness and witchcraft recognized in 
popular notions of the Flying Dutchman. 

Still further, this association may be seen if we turn to the New York and 
Boston stage of the eighteen-thirties and -forties. A ‘‘vastly popular” melo- 
drama on the Flying Dutchman and an extravaganza called Captain Kyd, 
or The Wizard of the Sea, ran parallel for many years in a period marked by 
extraordinary interest in nautical scenes and subjects. They were at the 
height of their popularity during the years that saw the publication of 
Cooper’s novels mentioned above. 

In those days of the American clipper ship and the whaler, of Cooper, 
Dana, and Melville, it was not unnatural that subjects and titles pertaining 
to the sea spawned in prose fiction and drama. Novels were quickly converted 
to the stage, among them Cooper’s Water Witch, which was very popular. 
Audiences delighted in wild stories of smugglers, witches, wizards, pirates, 
and other outlaws. The Bowery Theater of New York built a special pool on 
its stage in 1840 in order to present them. Explosions, wrecks, sinkings, fires, 
violent storms, bloody battles, and transparencies seem to have been normal 


6 The Water Witch, Mohawk edition (Putnam’s, New York, n. d.) 4, 14, 33-4, 81-2, 341- 
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requirements. Though Odell in his Annals may lament the descent of taste toa 
new low,’ we are furnished with an undoubted measure of the popular mind. 
Edward Fitzball’s The Flying Dutchman was a steady favorite from 1827 to 
the 1850's, running at times simultaneously in two theaters.* Titles like The 
Pirate Boy, The Black Brig of Bermuda, The Wizard Skiff, The Child of the 
Wreck, The Black Schooner, and Captain Kidd were common. 

In Fitzball’s Flying Dutchman the foHowing things happen. Vanderdecken, 
Captain of the Phantom Ship, is a slave to Rockalda, an Evil Spirit of the 
Deep. Rockalda allows him to return to earth once in a century for a bride, 
but part of the terms of this dispensation require that he shall never speak. 
The first scene is laid in Rockalda’s cavern and reveals the charm on the life 
of Vanderdecken. The second scene reveals a chamber in the Fortress of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The house is haunted by Vanderdecken’s spirit. A picture 
of his ship dated 1729 indicates that a century has passed and it is time for 
him to return. Thunder and lightning and the illumination of the picture with 
crimson fire end the scene. From here on, the plot concerns the pursuit of the 
heroine (Lestelle Vanhelm) by both the Flying Dutchman and a farcical 
Dutchman called Van Bummell. Vanderdecken is rescued from the sea and is 
recognized. No one will carry his letter to Estelle. He frequently appears and 
vanishes only to reappear surrounded by blue fire. His phantom ship appears. 
Lestelle sings a ballad of the Flying Dutchman. After a good deal of horseplay, 
mistaken identity, and Gothic devices, the Flying Dutchman succeeds in 
snatching away the heroine to the Devil's cave in order to sign the fatal book. 
But there he finds he must fight a young naval officer who is also in love with 
Lestelle, and in so doing Vanderdecken cries out, breaks the spell, and 
vanishes for the last time, calling ‘‘Rockalda, I come.” 

A close parallel to this melodrama is J. S. Jones’s Captain Kyd. In this, 
Captain Kyd is the bastard son of a witch and a pirate, but he has lived fora 
time as a changeling under the name of Robert Lester and only upon learning 
of his true origin has he turned pirate himself. Competition for the hand of 
the heroine is here also between a charmed evil person (Kyd) and a young 
officer of the navy, one Fitzroy who is actually the true Robert Lester. There 
are Irvingesque tavern scenes in New York in which the comic role is played 
by Horsebean Hemlock who swaggers like a true Miles Gloriosus and sings 
a ballad of Captain Kidd. Elpsy, the Hag of Hell Gate and mother of Kyd, 
has complete power over Kyd. Her deeds are accompanied by appropriate 
properties; a hut, a cauldron, incantation, a black accomplice, thunder, rain, 
lightning, gongs, an amulet, and two lighted transparencies. In Act III Kyd 
scuds through the storm “like the Flying Dutchman” and successfully en- 
gages Fitzroy’s ship the Ger Falcon. Kyd repairs to Elpsy’s rock-bound hut 
for advice and to bury treasure. All the principal characters pursue him there, 
where though overpowered he is at last saved for sentiment’s sake by Kate 
the heroine. 

The parallel is so close that it seems almost obvious that Jones borrowed 


? Annals of the New York Stage (4: 289). 
* Ibid. 3: 271. 
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many of his effects from Fitzball’s Flying Dutchman, and followed the popu- 
lar merging of the one in the other. Thus from The Money Diggers of Irving 
to the money making Bowery pool, Captain Kidd gathered characteristics 
of the older and more famous Flying Dutchman until he achieved identity, 
The merged figure presented to American readers of fiction and to American 
theater-goers of New York and Boston in the thirties and forties a mariner of 
evil or doubtful reputation living a charmed life under the spell of super. 
natural forces. Attention was frequently centered on a conflict between this 
mysterious rover and a young and handsome naval officer with a heroine often 
poised between the two. There was commonly the atmosphere of Knicker- 
bocker farce and comical Dutch names. Much was made of a phantom ship, 
and a witch became a character with a name and an abode. It is therefore not 
surprising that in June of 1844, when salvage operations were resumed in 
the Hudson River at the foot of Dunderbergh Mountain upon a sunken vessel 
thought to be Captain Kidd’s, the New York American and the New York 
Journal of Commerce, should say in identical paragraphs, ‘“Tradition says the 
celebrated Captain Kidd, the Flying Dutchman of the Western World” 
being pursued ran his frigate of forty-four guns up the Hudson and “when off 
Caldwell the frigate struck a rock and sunk.’ Captain Kidd had indeed as- 
sumed the well recognized features of the mariner who still beats round the 
Cape his unrewarding way. 


University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 
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FOLKTALES OF JAPAN AS TOLD IN CALIFORNIA 
Edited by PAUL RADIN 


The following material is part of that collected by Miss N. I. in 1934 while 
she was working for me on a survey of the customs, beliefs and folktales of 
the oriental minorities of the San Francisco Bay area undertaken under the 
auspices of the SERA of San Francisco and Alameda counties. The parts 
dealing with the customs and beliefs and the life-histories are to be published 
in another connection. 

All the information was obtained from the older residents of Oakland and 
Berkeley unless otherwise indicated. It was all given in Japanese. 

Great care was taken to impress upon our informants that we wished them 
to tell us only the folktales they had actually heard from their elders. Since, 
however, all the tales here presented had been previously published in Japan, 
it is of course impossible to exclude entirely the influence of the printed 
versions. 

Few of the tales obtained have the rich detail we are accustomed to expect 
from oral tradition. This is due in large measure, I feel, to the circumstances 
under which they were secured and the limited time those interrogated were 
willing or able to devote to the matter. It can confidently be stated, however, 
that although abbreviated, the tales are complete. 

I have subdivided the material into three groups: those known to every- 
one and considered to be an integral portion of the Japanese tradition, those 
less known and which have never appeared in English translations and, lastly, 
those generally unknown to most adult Japanese, but familiar to most Japa- 
nese children and some Japanese teachers. All of this latter class have ap- 
peared in Japanese readers. 

I am responsible for the mapping out of the survey, for the revision of the 
English text and the general editing. The comment on the folktales, however, 
are those of Miss N. I. 

PauL RaDIN 
PART I 


The Five Universally Known Tales 
1. Urashima-taro 


Long, long ago there lived a handsome young fisherman named Urashima- 
taro who, while walking along the shore one day, chanced upon some small 
boys mistreating a turtle they had captured. Feeling pity for the animal, 
Urashima bought it from the boys and set it free in the water. A few days later 
as Urashima was fishing in the sea he heard a small voice call him by his 
name. Upon tracing the source of the call he found that it was the turtle 
which he had rescued a few days before. The turtle, after expressing his thanks 
for Urashima’s recent kindness, offered to carry his deliverer on his back and 
take him to a beautiful sea-palace of many marvels. 

Arriving there, Urashima was feasted and entertained royally and meeting 
the pretty daughter of the Dragon-King-of-the-Sea, led with her a blissful life 
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of ease, pleasure and beauty. After what seemed three years to Urashima but 
which in reality had been about three hundred years, he pleaded with the 
Sea-Princess to allow him to return to his native country and visit his parents 
Though reluctant to let him go the princess finally consented, sending him off 
with a beautiful casket, ‘“The Box of the Jewelled Hand,” which she coun- 
selled him not to open under any circumstances. 

Urashima departed homeward and upon reaching shore hastened to the site 
of his former home. To his amazement it was covered with spider webs and 
there was not a single sign of life inside. Walking along the streets, he asked 
passers-by who were all strangers to him whether they had ever heard of 
Urashima-taro. They all replied in the negative until he at length met one 
very aged man who said his grandfather used to tell him the story of Ura- 
shima who had died years ago and whose sons and their sons in turn were 
already dead and gone. 

Alone in a strange land and with nothing else to do he sat down by the 
ocean beach and forgetting the Sea-Princess’ warning, opened the casket, 
Up arose a white smoke and immediately Urashima’s hair turned a snowy 
white; there grew on his chin a long white beard; his back became bent; 
wrinkles appeared and, in short, he became transformed into a feeble old man 
and fell dead upon the shore. 


Comment 


About eight percent of the people interviewed recalled this tale as given in 
the above account. The others remembered the details beginning with 
Urashima’s visit to the palace, but did not relate the tortoise incident, al- 
though without exception, they all recognized it when mention of it was made. 
According to eighty percent of those interviewed the story would not be 
complete, from the point of view of the Japanese, if the particular incident 
under discussion were omitted since without it there would be absent the all- 
important moral, namely the importance of being kind to all living things. 


2. Momotaro! 


In the old, old times, there lived an old woman and her husband, whose one 
great desire was for a little child. One day as the woman was washing clothes 
by a stream an extraordinarily large peach came floating down the water 
toward her. She joyfully reached out for it and carried it home, thinking how 
happy her husband would be to have such a rare delicacy. When he returned 
from the woods where he had been chopping wood and his wife told him of the 
peach, he immediately prepared to make a meal of it. But just as he was about 
to cut it open, it split in half of its own accord and out jumped a pretty little 
child. The old couple were overjoyed to have their wish fulfilled, though in 
such an amazing way, and christened the little fellow Momotaro. 

He grew rapidly into an unusually strong boy. One day, with his parents’ 
consent, Momotaro set out for a certain Devils’s Island to slay some cannibal 
demons who ruthlessly ravaged cities and captured innocent people. His 


1 Little peach boy. 
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mother made him some millet dumplings, ‘‘the finest in all Japan,” and he set 
out on his mission. En route he came first upon a dog, then an ape, and last, 
a pheasant, each of whom offered his services as retainer to Momotaro in re- 
turn for one of his millet dumplings. The four finally reached the castle and 
attacked the ogres. The pheasant pecked, the dog and ape bit and scratched, 
and Momotaro wreaked havoc with his sword until all the demons, with the 
exception of the leader whom they kept as prisoner, were killed or put to 
flight. 

"They then set free all those who had been held as captives by the demons, 
and returned to their native land with a cart full of loot given them by the 
chief of the ogres in exchange for his life. The ape pushed the cart from behind, 
the dog pulled it from the front, and the pheasant held in his beak the rope 
attached to the handle as Momotaro walked along beside them. Momotaro’s 
foster-parents spent the remainder of their lives in peace and plenty, thanks 
to the great treasure which Momotaro brought home to them. 


Comment 


The details concerning the dog, ape and pheasant, though seemingly in- 
consequential, were curiously enough included by the various raconteurs in- 
terviewed almost without exception, with all the proper repetition of dialogue 
so commonly found in folktales. 


3. Saru-to-kant* 


A crab one day chanced to find a rice-cake. An ape who himself had only 
succeeded in finding a hard persimmon seed and wanted something which 
could be eaten immediately, begged the crab to make an exchange with him. 
The crab agreed and the ape went away munching on his rice-cake, thinking 
what a bargain he had struck. The crab planted the persimmon seed which 
before long grew into a tall tree with many fruits on its branches. The ape 
passing by the crab’s garden saw the tree, and clambering up the trunk began 
eating the ripe persimmons. The crab from below asked the ape to throw him 
some of his own fruit, but the ape only replied by hurling hard green persim- 
mons at the crab who was soon forced to retire into his hole, wounded from 
the blows. 

It happened that the crab was found in this condition by his friends, Rice- 
Mortar, Bee and Chestnut, who upon hearing the crab’s story planned a re- 
venge.* The crab, as part of the plan, invited the ape to his home, in different 
corners of which were hidden the plotters, awaiting the ape’s arrival. The ape 
finally appeared, not suspecting any mischief. 

Then the fun began! As the ape seated himself by the brazier and lighted 
the charcoal, out popped the chestnut which, concealed in the brazier, burst 
open with the heat and struck the ape in the eye, almost blinding him. The 
ape ran madly into the kitchen seeking to assuage the painful burns when the 
bee, hidden in the cupboard or pickling barrel, according to some people, 


? The battle of the ape and the crab. 
? Many English translations of this story name an Egg instead of the Chestnut, but all the 
Japanese narrators definitely claimed the Chestnut as a member of this party. 
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darted out and stung him. The ape then dashed for the door, but before he 
reached it the rice-mortar fell upon him from the shelf where it had been lying 
in wait and pinned the ape down as the crab squeezed his neck with his 
pincers. The ape realized that he had been wrong and begging pardon, was 
forgiven by the crab. 

4. Hana-saka-jijit* 

In the olden, olden days there lived a good and kindly old couple who 
kept a pet dog which they treated as if it were their own child. One day as the 
old man and woman went out to work in the garden the dog began barking at 
a certain spot. The old people thinking there might be something nice to eat 
hidden under the ground at that particular place began digging when, to their 
agreeable amazement, they came upon a treasure of gold and silver and other 
valuables. 

Hearing of their good fortune a wicked and stingy old couple who lived next 
door came to borrow the dog with hopes of being equally favored. However 
this couple had been cruel to the dog hitherto, so the dog would not lead them 
to any treasures. Furious, the old man and woman roped the dog’s neck and 
dragging him around the garden began to dig at a spot where the dog stopped 
to sniff. They dug for some time, but when they came only upon dirt and 
filth they killed the dog in their rage. 

The good old man grieved at the loss of the pet that had brought so much 
happiness to him and his good wife, and offered food and flowers at its grave 
daily. Soon after this the good old man had a dream in which his dog appeared 
to him and told him to cause the pine tree under which it was buried to be 
hewn down and constructed into a mortar. The man did as he was bidden and 
once more was amazed when he learned that each grain of rice he pounded in 
the mortar was transformed into some rich treasure. 

Hearing of the cause of the increasing wealth of this couple the wicked old 
man and his wife next door came again to borrow the marvelous mortar. To 
the disgust of the evil-minded couple, however, the more rice they pounded 
in the mortar the more filth accumulated, so that in anger they chopped up 
the mortar and burned it. 

The old man little suspected what caused the delay in having his mortar 
returned, until one night he again had a dream. This time his dog informed 
him that if he scattered the ashes of the burnt mortar over withered trees 
they would instantly blossom forth. He obtained some of the ashes as coun- 
selled and one day, hearing that the prince was to pass by near his home, he 
climbed up a tree and awaited His Majesty’s coming. 

Just as the prince was passing under the withered tree on which the old 
man was perched the good old man sprinkled the ashes over the branches of 
the tree, which as soon as it was touched by the ashes suddenly burst into 
bloom. The prince marvelled at the strange power of the old man to make a 
cherry tree blossom in the middle of winter, and rewarded the good old man 
handsomely when he heard the story of how this miraculous power to give life 
to dead trees had been acquired. 


« The old man who made dead trees bloom. Literally, the flewer blooming old man. 
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Once again the wicked neighbor sought to gain rewards and also the good 
favor of the prince and, taking some aslies in a basket, he climbed up a tree 
and waited. Soon the prince came along and the miserly old man threw a 
handful of ashes on the tree under which the prince was passing. Instead of 
reviving the withered tree the ashes were blown about in the air and entered 
the eyes, nose, and mouth of the prince and his followers. The prince ordered 
his retainers to beat and bind the impostor and had him imprisoned. 


Comment 


According to all the people interviewed this story ends thus, with virtue 
being rewarded and vice punished—a moral found in almost every Japanese 
folktale. A. B. Mitford’ in his Tales of Old Japan, however, has included in his 
collection what he claims to be a literal translation of this story, in which 
version the tale ends as follows: 

The good old man and woman, so soon as they heard of their neighbors’ distress, 
sent for them and, after reproving them for their greed and cruelty, gave them a share 
of their own riches, which by repeated strokes of luck, had now increased to a goodly 
sum. So the wicked old people minded their ways, and led good and virtuous lives 
ever after. 


There is in this account a double moral, but apparently somewhere in the 
uncertain course of oral memory the second moral was lost, leaving only the 
simple traditional one of virtue rewarded. Furthermore, most of the people 
in recounting the story omitted the dreams of the good old man and were 
vague about the manner in which the good old man decided to construct the 
lucky mortar and how he had learned of the magic powers of the ashes. 
However it is to be noticed that, despite such omissions, the picturesqueness 
and quaintness which is the essence of this Japanese tale is still preserved in 
the memory of the Japanese in America. 


5. Shita-kiri-suzume® 


Once there was a good and kindly old man who lived with his old wife and 
a little sparrow which he tenderly nurtured. One day, the bird pecked at some 
paste with which the old woman was going to starch her clothes. The old 
woman who was cross and ill-tempered flew into a rage, cut off the sparrow’s 
tongue, and let it loose. The old man, returning from the hills, was sorely 
grieved to hear of what happened to his pet bird and taking a knapsack with 
him set off to seek the wounded sparrow. 

At length after much inquiry he came upon the bird which, recognizing him, 
invited him to rest and feast with its family at its home. The old man, over- 
joyed at having found his little pet, gladly accepted and remained with his 
host and family a long time. When the time arrived for him to be starting 
homeward the sparrow gave him the choice of two wicker baskets as a parting 
gift. The old man, saying he was old and that the smaller and lighter of the 
two baskets would be a quite sufficient load for him, accepted it and thanking 


5 (London, 1893) 182. (Lord Redesdale) 


* The tongue-cut sparrow. 
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the little sparrow, trudged off home. Opening the basket the good old man 
found within it all sorts of valuable treasures. 

When his cross old wife heard what he had done and what he had brought 
home with him she also decided to make a call on the sparrow. Having asked 
her husband the way to the sparrow’s home she found it with no difficulty, 
and pretended to be glad to see the bird which she had maltreated so recently, 
As she was about to leave, since the bird made no move to offer her any gifts, 
she asked whether she might not take back with her some remembrance of the 
visit. The sparrow brought out two baskets as before and the greedy old 
woman selected the larger and heavier one, thinking it would contain a greater 
quantity of riches in proportion to its size. When she returned home and 
eagerly opened the box out sprang hobgoblins and elves of all descriptions 
who immediately began tormenting her. 


Comment 


This is the story as told by most of the Japanese interviewed and evidently 
parallels the original—or what is accepted as the original—according to Mr. 
Mitford's literal translation of the tale.? A few of the narrators confused this 
story with that of the “Flower Blooming Old Man” and instead of a good old 
man and his cross and greedy old wife, they inserted a good old couple and a 
neighboring wicked old couple. Outside of such tricks which memory will play, 
the essentials of the story seem to be quite well inscribed in the minds of the 
Japanese. 

PART II 


The Less Well Known Tales 
1. Koshi-ori-suzume® 


In the old, old days there lived a kind old woman who one day found a 
little sparrow with a broken back in her garden. She brought it home, placed 
it in a cage and cared for it tenderly until its wound was completely healed. 
Then she set it free and the bird flew away, grateful and happy. The next 
morning she heard many birds making a great commotion at her window. 
When the old woman went to the window all the birds had flown away and in 
their stead she found the seed of a hyotan (gourd or calabash). This hyotan is 
a sort of squashlike vegetable, the dried skin of which is used as a container 
for fluids, because its body is ball-like in shape and tapers into a slender 
neck. The woman planted the seed and it grew and bloomed and finally bore 
a hyotan. 

This the old woman plucked and hung it under the eaves of her house. After 
some time she took it down and was surprised to find it full of rice. When she 
removed some rice from the gourd it refilled itself again of its own accord. 
This miracle took place each time she emptied the gourd of part of its con- 


7 Op. cit. 173-4. 

8 Koshi-ori-suzume (Back-broken Sparrow) is really a version of the well-known ‘‘Tongue- 
cut-Sparrow’’ summarized above. The informant claimed that the people in the district in 
Japan from which she comes know the story as narrated below. 
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tents. Since, in those days, wealth was determined by the amount of rice one 
possessed, she soon became a very rich woman. 

Her next door neighbor, hearing of her fortune, decided to win for herself 
equal riches in a similar way. Being a stony-hearted woman by nature, how- 
ever, she possessed no instinctive thoughts of kindness toward animals. Her 
method was to capture a bird, break its leg, cage it, nurture it back to health 
and then free it. The next morning, as in the case of the kind old woman, 
there was a loud commotion by the chattering sparrows at her window. 
Excitedly she dashed to the window and, discovering there a seed of hyotan, she 
planted it and waited until it bore fruit. She hung a gourd under the eaves and 
at an appropriate time took it down, prepared to enjoy unlimited wealth 
thereafter. To her horror out jumped snakes, frogs, insects and other disgust- 
ing animals who tortured her to death. 


2. Kachi-kachi-yama® (First Version) 


In the old, old days, there lived an old man and an old woman. One day 
the old man caught a badger in the mountains and brought it home. He hung 
it high up on the rafters and asked his wife to prepare some broth with badger 
meat. After the old man set off for the rice-field, and the old woman began 
pounding rice in the mortar the badger said to her: 

“You are having difficulty with that rice. If you will loosen the rope which 
is binding me I will help you.” 

The old woman did as it asked and the badger, having thus inveigled her 
into freeing him, took the large pestle and commenced pounding the rice. 
Suddenly in the midst of his pounding, as the woman stooped to place more 
rice into the mortar, he dealt her a heavy blow on the head with the pestle. 
The old woman was stunned for a moment and then scolded him. 

“Look here, Mr. Badger, take heed! What are you doing?” 

Once more the badger replied: 

“I beg your pardon. The pestle slipped,’ and resumed pounding. This 
happened several times until finally the old woman was beaten to death. The 
badger, who is supposed to have the power of transforming itself into various 
shapes, assumed the form of the old woman. When the old man returned home 
cold and hungry the badger fed him some broth. After the man had partaken 
of a few cups of broth the badger resumed its original shape and ran away 
singing mockingly: 

“The old man has made a meal of the old woman! Take a look in the cup- 
board! Take a look in the cupboard!” 

Horrified, the old man dashed into the kitchen where his eyes met the 
gruesome sight of his wife’s remains heaped in the cupboard. Grieved at the 
sad end of his old wife he gladly accepted the services of a hare to punish the 
badger. The rabbit departed for the search immediately and soon came upon 
the badger carrying a load of kindling wood upon its back. The rabbit walked 


® Kachi-kachi-yama (Crackle-Crackle Mountain) is the best known of the tales popular 
among most Japanese adults, but with which very few children are acquainted in its original 
form. 
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beside the badger and as he conversed with him, slyly struck flint to set fire 
to the wood. When the badger heard the scratching sound it asked: 

“Oh, Mr. Rabbit! What is that noise I hear?” 

The hare replied: 

“Oh, that is the Kachi-kachi mountain which we are now passing.” 

As soon as the wood began to burn furiously the badger asked: 

“Oh, Mr. Rabbit! What is that roaring sound?” to which the rabbit re- 
sponded: 

“Oh, that is bo-bo field through which we are now passing.” 

Finally the heat reached the badger’s back and crying out with pain, it ran 
into a lake nearby. As the badger, with his back badly scorched, was lying in 
his hole wishing for something to remove the painful burns, along came the 
rabbit disguised as a medicine man and offered a sure cure for burns. The 
badger gladly purchased some and rubbed the salve all over his back. To his 
dismay however his pain increased, for the ‘‘medicine”’ had been a mixture of 
a strong biting sauce and red pepper. 

Some time later the hare suggested that they build boats and play in the 
water. The badger, thinking he was to be deceived again, declared he would 
make his own boat. The rabbit built a wooden boat and the badger con- 
structed one of mud. Needless to say as soon as the boats were launched the 
mud-boat began to crumple away in the water, and the drowning badger 
shouted for help. The rabbit only responded by calling out: 

“Didn't you realize I was avenging the wrong you committed against the 
old man and the old woman? Why should I rescue such a worthless wretch 
as you?” and he beat the badger to death with an oar. 


Comment 


Almost all the older folk interviewed were acquainted with the story as 
related above and declared that they would, if asked, include it among the 
traditional Japanese folktales familiar to practically all Japanese. However, 
it was discovered that although a few of the younger second-generation 
mothers vaguely remembered the story from their childhood days, they did 
not know it well enough to narrate it. 


3. Kachi-kachi-yama" (Second version) 


In the old, old times there lived an old man and an old woman. The old 
man who used to go daily to work in the rice-field became more and more 
annoyed at a mischievous monkey who sat each day on a stump near the 
spot where the man worked and chattered away without interruption, mock- 
ing and slandering him. At length the old man, unable to endure it any 
longer, one morning placed some birdlime on the stump. The monkey came 
as usual and seated himself on the stump, preparing to begin his insulting 
and insolent tirade again. To his dismay he found himself stuck fast and 
realized that his doom was sealed as the old man carried him home and tied 
him to a tree near his house. The old man was relieved and set off for the rice- 


1@ The following is a very uncommon version of this widely known folktale. It is to be 
doubted whether more than a very few Japanese know the story as given below. 
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fields once more, counselling his wife net to free the monkey under any cir- 
cumstances. The old woman began pounding rice in the mortar after her 
husband's departure. Soon the monkey called out to her: 

“Ohe he! You’re a pretty old woman to be pounding all that rice alone. 
If you would only let me loose for a few minutes, I would have all that rice 
threshed for you in no time.” 

The old woman was rather fatigued and forgetting her husband’s warning, 
quickly untied the rope binding the monkey to the tree. As soon as the 
monkey had the pestle in his possession, he mercilessly beat the old woman to 
death. The monkey then assumed the form of the old woman and waited for 
the old man’s return. The man returned home and being cold, asked the old 
woman to prepare him some broth with the meat of the monkey. The dis- 
guised monkey served him broth into which he had put the flesh of the old 
woman. After the man had drunk about three bowls of broth, the monkey 
shrieked out the truth: 

“The old man has eaten the old woman! Take a look in the kitchen sink!” 

As the monkey resumed his original form and ran away into the moun- 
tains the horrified old man realized that the animal had made a dupe of 
him and caused his wife to die a terrible death. 

While he lay grieving a hare happened along and, learning of the tragedy 
that had just occurred, vowed that he would avenge the wrong committed 
on the old man. 

The hare met the monkey and suggested that they play together at building 
a brick house. Said the rabbit to the monkey: 

“Suppose you paint the inside of the house, and I will paint the outside. 
In this way our building will be completed in a short while.” 

The monkey agreed and as he entered the house to begin painting the in- 
terior the rabbit surrounded the house with wood and struck flint to set fire 
to the wood. When the monkey heard the sound of the flint being rubbed to- 
gether he asked: 

“Master Rabbit, what is that kachi-kachi sound?” 

The rabbit replied: ‘‘Be still! That is the kachi-kachi man. I’ll let you know 
when he’s gone by.” 

Soon the wood started to crackle, and made a noise sounding like kachi- 
kachi. Again the monkey called out: 

“Master Rabbit, pray what is that kachi-kachi sound?” 

The rabbit answered as before: ‘‘Be still! That is the pachi-pachi man. I'll 
let you know when he’s gone by.” 

Presently the wood began to burn high and strong, making a bo-bo noise 
[onomatopoetic word used by the Japanese to describe the sound of furiously 
burning wood]. Before the monkey had time to inquire as to the source of the 
sound, he realized how he had been tricked. In attempting to escape from 
the fiery mass of burning wood he scorched himself very badly. 

A few days later the rabbit apologized to the monkey and again suggested 
that they play together, this time at building boats. They set to work con- 
structing two boats, one of wood and the other of clay. Cleverly, the rabbit 
constructed the clay boat very neatly and carefully and the wooden boat in 
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a slip-shod manner. When they were both completed, the monkey greedily 
selected the well-made clay boat, leaving the rabbit to take the wooden 
boat. Both launched their boats and all went well until the clay boat began 
to crumble in the water. Very frightened, the monkey called out: 

“Oh, Master Rabbit! I’m sinking! Save me! Save me!” 

The rabbit explained to the monkey that this was his punishment for 
having treated the old man so badly and the old woman so badly, and he 
left the monkey to his deserved death. He then returned to the home of the 
old man and related to him how he had wreaked his revenge on the monkey, 


4. Anchin-kiyo-hine 


Once there was a priest by the name of Anchin who became the object of 
the affections of Kiyo, a daughter of a nobleman. Being a priest he was, of 
course, bound to the vow of never taking a wife nor of having any sexual 
relations with women. He therefore tried hard to avoid her and to feign 
indifference to her attentions. 

However when the girl, who loved him dearly, did not display any signs 
of ever becoming discouraged he was forced to run away from the village. 
To his amazement the girl gave chase and began pursuing him. As a last re- 
sort he crossed a large body of water in a boat and bribed the boatman not 
to row the girl across, despite any entreaties she might make. Thwarted in 
her attempt, it is said that she transformed herself into a serpent and in this 
guise succeeded in getting across to the other side. 

After futilely seeking her lover for some time she chanced one day to learn 
that he had hidden himself in a large bell in front of the temple. Still in the 
shape of a serpent she wound her body around and around the bell. They say 
that since he would not get out, and she would not release her hold, the two 
remained there until the bell melted and killed both. 


Comment 


The above tale is claimed, by those who know the story, to be a symbolical 
account of a true story. They contend that in reality, of course, a girl could 
not assume the form of a serpent and possess all its powers. In the story, how- 
ever, this transformation is regarded as a symbol of the strong will of the 
girl, a symbol of the unconquerable desire and thirst in her soul. At least 
fifty percent of the Japanese interviewed were acquainted with the story, 
but some had not considered it a folktale, since originally it is supposed to 
have been true. 

5. Bumbuku-chagama"™ 


A priest once ensnared a badger and was about to kill it when it began 
speaking in a pleading tone: 

“Please, Mr. Priest, spare my life and I will make you a rich man.” 

The priest laughed and demanded: 

“How can a badger, disliked and avoided by everyone, ever be a source of 
wealth?” 


The lucky teakettle. 
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The badger replied: 

“With my power of transformation I will assume the shape and character: 
of a golden teakettle and by selling me to a curio-loving priest nearby you 
will net a large sum of money.” 

All this came to pass, and all went well until the priest to whom the sale 
had been made decided one day to boil some tea in his beautiful teakettle. 
To his amazement, however, as soon as he placed the kettle on the brazier 
the body of the kettle suddenly took on the shape of a badger, spouting forth 
head, face, four legs, and a tail. It hopped off the brazier exclaiming ‘‘Atsui! 
_.. Atsui!’”” [Hot! Hot!] and began running out of the door toward the 
woods. The priest, too astonished to move, made no effort to stop the badger, 
thinking the kettle to be bewitched. The badger returned to the first priest 
who had caught it originally and described the treatment it had received at 
the hands of the other priest. 

It then said: 

“If you promise not to put me on the brazier I will double and triple your 
present wealth,”’ and suggested a plan. Accordingly the priest put up bill- 
boards advertising an entertaining show to be given by a performing kettle 
which could walk a tightrope, juggle balls and do other similar tricks. The 
show was a great success, attracting flocks of people from far and near to 
each performance. After some time had elapsed the badger one day ap- 
proached the priest and sadly informed him: 

“The time has come when I am too old to live. Soon we two must separate. 
May I extend to you once more my gratitude for having spared my life.”’ 

The priest, deeply grieyed at hearing this news, thanked the badger for 
having served him so well. Shortly afterward the badger died. The priest 
offered the lucky and clever teakettle and the riches which it had earned for 
him to Morinji temple where people say it still is preserved. 


Comment 


The above version differs from the translated account, namely that of 
Mitford, to whom reference was made before. In the latter, the tale has the 
following different beginning: 


A priest one day chancing to pass a curio shop was attracted by a black iron 
teakettle, quite ordinary looking, except for its unusually large size. Purchasing it ata 
bargain he brought it home with him and setting it on the brazier, he fell asleep. As 
soon as the kettle began to boil it changed into a badger who commenced dancing 
about the room. The young apprentices, hearing the commotion, ran into their 
master’s room and were nearly frightened to death by the strange antics of the tea- 
kettle. They awakened the priest and excitedly shouted at him to take a look at the 
dancing teakettle. The priest did so, but all he saw was the iron teakettle set on the 
brazier. When the boys related to him what they had just witnessed he scolded them 
for day-dreaming and having impossible visions. 

The boys returned to their studies ashamed, yet more amazed than ashamed. Soon 
after this, as the kettle again began to hum, it jumped off the brazier and again 
pranced about as before. The priest could not believe his eyes and called loudly to his 
apprentices. The boys came running into the room and found only the priest stupidly 
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gazing at the kettle. Knowing now that the kettle must be enchanted he sold it, at the 
earliest opportunity, to a neighboring priest. A few days later, just as the second 
priest was about to boil some water in the newly acquired teakettle, he heard a small 
voice call: 

“Mr. Priest! Mr. Priest!” 

He looked about him and saw that the kettle was now transformed into a badger. 
The badger related to him all its past experiences ending with: 

“If you will be so kind as not to heat water in me on the brazier I will make you a 
rich man. Listen and I will tell you how.” 


The rest of the story is identical with the first version. 


6. The Obstinate Kite!” 


There was once a young kite. He was very obstinate and said and did every. 
thing contrary to his mother’s requests. For example, if his mother asked him 
to bring some black object he would bring a white one; if he were told to place 
something on the right side of a room he would place it on the left. His 
mother, though exasperated, could do nothing to cure him and thus was 
forced to endure his contrariness. One day she fell ill and feeling that she was 
going to die, asked her son to come to her bedside. Her wish was to be buried 
in the mountains, but knowing her son’s frame of mind she requested that 
she be buried in the river, thinking that in this way her true wish would be 
fulfilled. After the mother’s death, the young kite thought to himself: 

“Ah, throughout all her life I made Mother unhappy by doing things 
contrary to her desires. 1 was to blame and I am repentant. I shall not make 
her miserable in her afterlife by failure to comply with her last wish. I shall 
bury her in the river as she requested.” 

So he did. But since the mother had not truly wanted the river to be her 
final resting place her soul was not satisfied even in death, and the young kite 
imagined hearing her wailing complaint every time it rained. Thus it is that 
whenever it rains one can see the kite circling above a body of water wailing 
mournfully: ‘‘Pee-hyoro! Pee-hyoro!”’ 


7. Yoro-no-taki™ 


There once lived long, long ago, an old man and an old woman together 
with their son, who was their only means of support. The old man was a great 
lover of sake and used to reproach his son for not even earning enough to 
favor him with some sake. The son who loved his parents dearly prayed each 
day that he might be the recipient of some good fortune which would enable 
him at least to satisfy this want of his aged father’s, so that he could bring 
him at least a small quantity of the beverage he so much coveted. One day 
as he was returning home from his work in the woods he heard the sound of 


% This and the next two folktales are known to both adults and children, but only to a 
limited degree. 

13 Yoro-no-taki, ‘The enchanted waterfall,” is a story of filial piety. Yoro means literally 
supporting the aged and the significance of the name can be seen in the events of the tale. 
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water flowing near him and, upon tracing its source, discovered a waterfall 
which he had never before noticed. Thinking to quench his thirst he stooped 
down and drank some of the water from his cupped hands. To his amazement 
the liquid was not water, but delicious sake. Joyfully he filled his gourd with 
wine and, returning home, presented it to his father. The old man drank 
heartily as his son related to him his discovery of the wonderful waterfall. 
News of the waterfall which yielded delicious sake soon spread fast and neigh- 
bors came from all directions to inquire as to its location. 

The next day as the son was about to approach the waterfall to draw more 
sake he saw gathered at the spot a number of his neighbors, each having set 
out early in the morning purposely to reach the waterfall ahead of the others 
and thus to obtain as much of the sake as possible. After looking sheepishly 
at one another for a few minutes, one of them said: 

“We have all been selfish and have learned our lesson. Let us now forget 
the greedy thought with which we all came here so early, and settle the matter 
by each filling whatever container he has brought along with the precious 
liquid.” 

They all agreed and bent over the waterfall. To their disappointment all 
they drew was water. Angrily one of them remarked: 

“That young upstart has made fools of us. Let us teach him a lesson he 
will never forget!’’ 

As they were plotting to punish him the son appeared on the scene. He 
went forward to the waterfall and filled his gourd, and tasting some of the 
liquid remarked on its excellence. Seeing this miracle one of the neighbors 
commented, 

‘“‘We have again made an error. It is clear that this waterfall is enchanted 
so that it is transformed into sake for the pious boy who wished so much to 
please his old father, but it remains water to us who have come with greedy 
and selfish intention.” 

Thus it was that the waterfall was given the name Yoro-no-taki, the waterfall 
for supporting the aged. 


Comment 


This tale used to be a popular and favorite one, told to illustrate the re- 
wards of filial piety. It is well known to the older folk and through them and 
through the school textbooks the children have, to some degree, become 
acquainted with it. Recently however, according to one of the people inter- 
viewed, this tale was censored and it no longer appears in the latest editions 
of the textbooks, because it was thought that the mention of sake as a reward 
for goodness was not a very admirable moral lesson for children. Thus though 
this particular story may be almost universally known among parents and 
children now, it may shortly become a thing of the past, no longer used as 
one of the more or less traditional Japanese folktales. The children learning 
the language from the newer edition of the Japanese reader will not know it 
except accidentally through other sources. 
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One day long, long ago as Susano was walking through a village he came 
upon an old woman, an old man, and a beautiful young girl sobbing and 
weeping bitterly. Approaching them he asked: 

“Pray, tell me the cause of your grief. I would be most happy to offer my 
services for your aid.’”” The old woman replied weeping: ‘Every year an 
eight-headed serpent descends from the mountain and abducts one of the 
young maidens of the town. Tonight it will be our daughter’s fate and we 
weep because of our helplessness to prevent her capture. No human can with- 
stand the eight-headed creature.” 

The trio began anew their loud lamentations until Susano told them to 
stop, saying he had a plan by which the serpent could be killed by deception. 
He then commanded them to bring eight large casks and fill them all with 
strong wine. He lined the casks along the fence enclosing the home of the 
saddened family, and ordered the girl to be set on a high place above the 
casks in such a way that her image would be reflected in each of the eight 
casks of wine. Night fell and soon there was heard a loud rumbling sound as 
of a terrific earthquake and the serpent clumped its way down the mountain. 
Enticed by the odor of wine it headed straight for the eight casks. Seeing the 
image of a beautiful girl in the casks only increased its appetite, and thrusting 
one of its heads in each of the casks it drank hungrily until it had drained all 
the containers to the last drop. By this time the serpent was quite intoxi- 
cated, and Susano had no difficulty in slaying the monster. As he whacked at 
the tremendous bulk, his sword struck against some object in the tail of the 
beast and it broke in half. Investigating, Susano found the beautiful sword 
which, together with the jewel and the mirror, have come to be considered 
the three sacred symbols of Japan. 


Comment 


In comparing the above oral version with the story as written in Japanese 
readers, Japanese books and English translations, it was discovered that none 
of the written accounts contained the detail of the girl’s reflection in the 
casks. It may be that the narrator improvised this bit from his own imagina- 
tion, but he claimed that he told the tale as he remembered it. This tale, like 
“The Enchanted Waterfall,’’ appeared in the older edition of the readers, 
but for some reason or other has been omitted from the most recent one. 
Thus, as in the case of the preceding story, ‘‘The Serpent of Yamada,” it 
may be familiar to the older folk who heard it told in Japan and to the older 
American-born Japanese who attended the Japanese language schools when 
the earlier edition of the readers was being employed. However, those children 
who began their Japanese education subsequent to the change of editions will 
probably not know this relatively widespread story. 


4 Yamada-no-orochi (Serpent of Yamada) though included among folktales, is truly a myth 
since the hero is identified with Susano-o-no-mikoto, one of the deities connected with the 
mythical beginnihgs of Japan. According to supposedly documented accounts of the story, it 
begins with the mythical tale of the Sun-Goddess’ quarrel with her brother Susano and the 
latter’s banishment from his illustrious sister's sight and presence. 
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9. Oyeyama'® 

At Oyeyama there was a large castle inhabited by evil things who ravaged 
neighboring towns and carried off women and children as captives. Watanabe- 
no-tsuna, a retainer of Raiko, the famous Japanese chief, attacked the castle 
one night in an attempt to slay the demons. In the battle which ensued 
Shutendoji, leader of the ogres, seized the helmet of Watanabe-no-tsuna. 
The latter drew his sword and slashing the air above his head severed the 
ogre’s arm from his body. As the giant fled screaming with pain Watanabe-no- 
tsuna carried away the arm and preserved it in a box, planning some means 
to slay the giant himself. One night as he lay guarding the arm his old aunt 
paid him a visit and begged to see the arm of the notorious Shutendoji. 
Watanabe-no-tsuna replied: 

“I was counselled under no circumstances to open this box containing the 
arme for anyone and thus cannot comply with your request.” 

The old aunt pleaded: 

“I have dared to make this journey and have come from afar through a 
heavy storm for just one peek at the arm. Won’t you please allow me just 
one short glimpse of it? No one will be the wiser for it. You may hold the box 
on your lap if you so desire, and lift the lid just enough to make a little 
opening. I beg of you!” 

Finally, unable to refuse the insistent entreaties of his aged aunt who had 
traveled so far with only this one purpose in mind, the young nephew con- 
sented and holding the box on his lap, opened it very slightly. Quick as a 
flash, the old aunt snatched the arm with a hideous cry and, assuming the 
original form of Shutendoji himself, escaped, shrieking derisively: ‘‘My arm 
is my own again!” 

There is a sequel to the above tale which was told by the same person and 
is as follows: 

Hearing of the trickery by which Shutendoji recaptured his lost arm, Raiko 
and all his retainers set off determined to terminate his evil doings. Disguised 
as mountaineers they were going along their way when they were stopped by 
an old man who addressed them: 

“You are Raiko and his followers who go to conquer Shutendoji, are you 
not? I knew you were to pass in this direction and have been awaiting your 
arrival. Take this sake with you on your venture, for you will have need of 
it. It is an enchanted wine which will weaken giants, but give increased 
strength to humans.” 

Raiko thanked the old man who soon departed. Raiko and his retainers 
went on their way and soon came upon a maiden who was sobbing and weep- 
ing loudly as she washed some garments in the river. Asked why she wept so, 
she replied still sobbing: 

“Alas! I am a captive of Shutendoji’s and do not know when I shall be 
killed. That is why I weep.” 


15 Oyeyama, the name of the mountain on which were supposed to dwell certain Oni, giant 
or demon-like evil spirits which figure so greatly in Japanese folktales, seems to be quite con- 
fused in the minds of the Japanese interviewed. 
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Raiko consoled her saying he was Raiko, commissioned by the Emperor 
to dispatch Shutendoji. Overjoyed at this news she thanked them heartily 
and left her washing to lead the way to the ogre’s castle. At length they ar- 
rived at their destination and, knocking at the huge iron gate, Raiko begged 
shelter and rest for the night for some travellers who had lost their way 
and were weary and cold. Shutendoji consented and as the “travellers” 
entered, they saw gathered in a room terrible looking ogres imbibing intoxi- 
cating liquors and feasting on human remains. Raiko and his men pretended 
to join the revellers and after some time Raiko drew out the sake given him 
by the old man and offered a drink to Shutendoji, who accepted it and drank, 
Smacking his lips and exclaiming ‘‘What excellent sake!” he passed some to 
all of his and Raiko’s followers. 

Shortly after they had drunk to each other’s health, the ogres began 
nodding drowsily and soon all, including Shutendoji, were sprawled on the 
floor enervated. Raiko and his retainers changed into their fighting garb 
and prepared to battle with their enemies. Raiko shook Shutendoji awake, 
unsheathed his sword, and with one blow severed Shutendoji’s head from his 
body. 

According to the story the head leaped into the air, and breathing a hot 
flame on Raiko tried to scorch him to death, but unable to withstand Raiko’s 
mighty power, the head fell lifeless to the ground. This commotion awakened 
the other ogres, but they were easily disposed of by Raiko’s men. The brave 
warriors then freed all the human captives and bearing Shutendoji’s head 
before them returned triumphantly to their native city. 


Comment 

Most of the adult Japanese vaguely remembered both of these incidents, 
but generally speaking the children were not acquainted with the incident 
of Shutendoji’s arm and the old aunt. This omission is explained by the fact 
that this portion of the story does not appear in the Japanese reader. 

It is interesting also to note that an historical basis is claimed for this 
story. Raiko was a famous Samurai who really lived, and Watanabe-no-tsuna 
was one of his brave retainers. Furthermore, Shutendoji was the name of a 
“public enemy”’ who actually existed and who was finally captured by Raiko 
and his men. 

PART III 
Some Modern Folktales 

The first of these is Usagi-to-wanizame or ‘“‘The Hare and the Sharks,” 
often translated under the title of ‘“The Hare of Inaba.” Versions differ in the 
introduction of the story, the most elaborate one dealing with the wooing of 
a princess by eighty-one brothers, but the tale as related by one little girl 
ran as follows: 


1. Usagi-to-wanizame 
One day long, long ago a young man carrying a heavy burden passed by 
the beach and came upon a rabbit crying as if it were in great pain. The young 
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man stopped, put down his burden and stroking the rabbit, said: 

“What is the matter, little rabbit? Why are you crying? Won't you let me 
help you?” 

The rabbit ceased weeping and told the following sad tale: 

“I was on the other side of this sea, and wishing to come across to this 
shore, I thought of a clever plan. I called out to one of the sharks in the sea: 
‘Mr. Shark, I bet there are more hares than sharks in the world.’ The shark 
replied ‘I am certain we outnumber you.’ I then said: ‘I have a good plan. 
You assemble all your fellow-beings and arrange yourselves end to end to the 
opposite shore. I shall count your number as I jump along on your backs.’ 
The shark agreed, and soon there was a line of sharks from one end of the 
sea to the other. I hopped across the sharks’ backs, counting aloud, and when 
I came to the last shark and was but a step’s distance from the shore I turned 
around and mockingly said: ‘Ho ho! I deceived you well! I care not whether 
the sharks outnumber the hares. I only wanted to get across the sea.’ But 
I spoke too soon! Realizing that they had been tricked the last shark caught 
me and pulled off all my fur. As I lay on the sand freezing and in pain some 
young men came along and when they asked me the cause of my sorrow I 
related the above story to them. They told me that if I bathed myself in the 
salt water and let the wind in the mountains blow on me the pain would 
disappear and new fur would grow. I followed their advice, but far from 
curing me, my pains have doubled.” 

So saying, the rabbit commenced to weep again. The young man whose 
name was O-kuni-nushi-no-mikoto had a very kind heart and said: 

“You did wrong to deceive the sharks. However, another reprimand will 
not ease your aches, and you probably have already learned your lesson. 
The men who passed before me were my brothers. I fell far behind them 
because I am carrying all their baggage. Their advice was cruel. Go now and 
bathe yourself in clear water and roll your body in the pollen of the sedges. 
Do as I say and you will surely be cured, and soon find yourself with another 
coat of fur.” 

The hare thanked the man heartily and following his orders, his pains not 
only left him, but he soon acquired a new soft white fur. Years later this 
young man became famous for his bravery and kindness, true to the hare’s 
prophecy. 


Comment 


It may be added as a point of interest that in the English translations of 
this tale the story began with the eighty-one brothers setting out to offer 
themselves as suitors to a beautiful princess, and ended with the youngest 
and kindest brother winning the prize through the aid of the grateful hare. 
The deliberate omission of any mention of love and marriage is noticeable in 
all of the Japanese folktales. The reason for this is that though in the West 
the ideal of happiness is successful marriage, with the Japanese duty and 
chivalry are placed above individual happiness. 
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2. Kobu-tori® 


Once there lived an old man who had a large wen on his right cheek. One 
stormy night he curled up in the hollow of a tree to shelter himself from the 
wind and rain. As he sat waiting for the storm to abate he heard music and 
the sound of voices near him. When his curiosity led him to investigate their 
source he discovered a group of little men, each of whom first bowed respect- 
fully to one who was apparently their leader and then joined others before 
him in dancing. At first the old man was frightened, but soon his great love 
for dancing and music caused him to forget his fear, and he ventured forth 
from his hiding place and began dancing. The little man watched him in awe 
and delight, and when his dancing came to an end they applauded loudly. 
The leader addressing the old man said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Old Man. We all enjoyed your fine dancing. Won't you 
return tomorrow night and join us again?”’ 

As soon as the old man’s surprise had left him he replied in the affirmative 
and started away. 

“Wait!” called the leader. ‘How do we know you will keep your word? 
You must give us something as a pledge of your promise. How about the 
wen on your right cheek?” 

The old man pretended to protest. 

“But I cannot part with this wen. It is the most precious thing in my 
possession.’ 

“Then that is precisely what we will take. If it is of value to you, you need 
only return here tomorrow night and this wen will be yours again.” 

The old man finally agreed, simulating reluctance, and the little men tugged 
at the wen until, without causing any pain to the old man, they succeeded 
in pulling it off. 

As soon as the old man reached home he regarded himself in a mirror, 
unable to believe his good fortune, and passed his hand first across his right 
cheek, then his left. How joyful he was to know it had not been a dream! 


Comment 


The above account was one given by a child who is a pupil at the Japanese 
language school. It is the version known by most of the Japanese children and 
those of the adults to whom the story is familiar because it is thus that the 
tale appears in the Japanese reader. However English translations of the 
story had a sequel, which, briefly told, is as follows: 


An old man living next door who had a wen on his left cheek heard of his neighbor's 
profitable venture and determined to do likewise. He hid himself in the hollow of a 
tree and as soon as he saw the little men approach he stepped out and began dancing. 
However, he was a very poor dancer and after a few minutes the leader and all the 
dwarfs became incensed. The leader in anger replaced the wen received as a pledge the 
previous night on this old man’s right cheek, saying: 

“There! We will give you back your old wen! We hardly wish such a miserably 
clumsy dancer to join us again!” 


16 The removal of the wen. 
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The little men disappeared. The old man, ieft alone, felt both sides of his face and 
was horror-stricken to find a large wen on each cheek. 


Evidently the complete story includes this second part, and it was dis- 
covered that those adults who were acquainted with the story through sources 
other than the Japanese reader knew the long version. Since in the Japanese 
reader the tale appears abbreviated—for purposes of simplification and 
facility in teaching the children—the shorter account will probably come to 
be the more widely known of the two. However it seems peculiar that the 
Japanese, with their marked insistence on the importance of morals, should 
have omitted the sequel since it is this portion which teaches the lesson, 
“Do not imitate others blindly,” or “Don’t envy each stroke of luck coming 
to another person.” 

As a point of interest, mention might be made of one English translation 
which located the wen on the forehead, and had the following ending: 

The old neighbor also desiring to be rid of the wen hid the next night in the hollow 
of a tree and awaited the arrival of the dwarfs. As soon as they came and spied him, 
they greeted him warmly thinking he was the same old man who had danced so well 
the previous night. The leader brought forth the wen kept as a pledge, and placing 
it on top of the wen already present on the unfortunate man’s forehead, told him that 
they were glad to return to him his precious possession for having kept his promise to 
them. 


This conclusion would never do for the Japanese. It probably is not in ac- 
cordance with the original nor will it ever become the accepted version, for it 
would be against the principles of the moral Japanese to suggest, as such an 
ending would, that oftentimes honesty in keeping one’s promise is not the 
best policy. 


Concluding Remarks 


Among the second-generation children storytelling hours have been almost 
unknown for two reasons. In the first place, being pioneers in a new country, 
the lot of the first generation parents was a hard one, and mothers often were 
obliged to work outside of the home. In the second place, the second-genera- 
tion children of school age attend both American and Japanese schools daily, 
which hardly leaves time for the leisurely pastime of hearing stories. In other 
words, lack of time or energy on the part of either the parents or children or 
of both has, to a great extent, interfered with the passing on of Japanese 
folktales orally. 

Thus in the case of these second-generation children, contact with the 
stories of their parents’ country has been mostly through the Japanese 
language school textbooks.'? Strangely enough these second-generation 
children of school age were able to relate the tales they had learned at school 
in the greatest detail, every minute incident and every detail of the dialogue 
being remembered. Those children who did not attend Japanese schools and 
who yet displayed a definite acquaintance with Japanese folktales doubtless 


‘ Since 1907 and 1908, when Japanese language schools first began in Oakland, textbooks 
with folktales for the inculcation of moral principles have been employed. 
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had been acquainted with these tales either through their parents, who may 
have narrated them as bedtime stories in their pre-school age period, or 
through English translations found in public libraries. 

It is, of course, the group of young Japanese-American parents who will 
determine to what degree Japanese culture is to be instilled into the minds 
of the coming generation. In talking over the matter with a few Japanese. 
American mothers, some enlightening facts were unearthed. Whereas those 
first-generation parents who did tell stories to their children told only those 
they remembered or those appearing in Japanese written works, the young 
second-generation parents used, in addition to tales stored in their memories, 
translated versions of various tales. Furthermore, whereas the first generation 
parents related the stories in the Japanese language the second-generation 
parents, often reading or retelling from translations, used English, since it 
was the language more easily understood by their children. 

The first-generation parents, naturally and unavoidably, related only Japa- 
nese folktales to their children, not only because they knew no others, but be- 
cause they wanted particularly to acquaint them with the traditional folktales 
of the race. The stories which the second generation mothers narrated to 
their third-generation offspring, on the other hand, consisted not only of those 
of Japanese origin, but also contained tales of other lands with which they 
may have come in contact in the American public schools or which they may 
have read in other connections. In other words, there is a less exclusive per- 
petuation of Japanese folktales in this generation. One of the second-genera- 
tion mothers explained herself by saying that she made no particular attempt 
to amuse or instruct her children with Japanese folktales simply because they 
were Japanese, but because they happened to be included in the numerous 
Folktales of Many Lands which she read to her children. 

As for the somewhat few and still very young members of the third-genera- 
tion, it is clear from the above that these children make their contact with 
Japanese folktales only through their mothers. Because of that they hear 
not only Japanese folktales, but those of other nations as well. 


Berkeley, California 
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A SOLOMON LEGEND AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
THE NORTH PACIFIC* 


By ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


Among the mythological tales collected among the Tsimshian Indians of 
British Columbia toward the end of the last century and published by 
Franz Boas,! there is one which, though it was translated into at least one 
European language other than English,? and in spite of its rather strange 
tenor, has not, to the writer’s knowledge, provoked comment. Since it is 
quite unique among North American Indian tales, it would seem to deserve 
some attention on the part of students of folklore and comparative literature. 


A chieftainess had the chief’s nephew for her lover. In order to meet him easily, she 
pretended to die. Before she died, she asked to be buried in a box on a tree, and that 
her horn spoons, fish-knife, and marten blanket be put in her coffin. She was buried on 
a tree, and for two nights the chief watched underneath. Then he thought maggots 
were falling down out of the box. The woman, however, was scraping her horn spoon, 
and let the scrapings fall down. Every night after the people had gone to sleep, her 
lover climbed the tree and knocked at the box, saying, ‘“‘Let me in, ghost!” Then the 
chieftainess laughed and said, ‘On your behalf I pretend to make maggots out of 
myself.’’ She came to be pregnant. A man found out what was happening, and told 
the chief, who asked his nephew to keep watch. When they saw that the report was 
true, they killed the man and the woman. 


The story goes on to relate how the dead woman’s body began to putrify 
but that her child had not been killed with her: in due time it was born from 
the body of the dead mother,’ fed on her entrails and grew up in the box. Then 
it slipped out in the form of a handsome boy, joined the tribe, and became 
the Divine Raven, whose adventures are told at considerable length. 

The cycle of the Divine Raven is too well known to require recounting here. 
Suffice it to say that he is both demiurgue and trickster and that, in the 
course of his career, he flies up to heaven and steals the sun for the benefit of 
man.‘ This does not answer the question whether the story outlined above 
forms part and parcel of the Raven myth. So we are led to ask (1) Are there 
variants of the Birth of the Raven which lack these picturesque details? and 
(2) Does our story occur independently of the Raven myth? Both these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative. 

There is a considerable number of tales current on the birth of the Divine 


*This paper was read at the annual program meeting of the American Folklore Society, 
December 29, 1945. 

1 Tsimshian Mythology, in Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology 31 (1909- 
10) 634. Boas adds a number of variants and points out that the story is current also among 
some of the Kwakiutl tribes. 

* W. Krickeberg, Indianermarchen aus Nordamerika (Jena, 1924) 194 ff. 

3 The writer has collected all available variants of this strange theme in the form of an 
article, L’Enfant de la Morte, which he hopes to publish as soon as communications with 
Europe permit. 

‘See Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass., 1929) 
19 ff., 280 f.; Krickeberg, op. cit. 191 ff., 391 ff.; Revue de I’Histoire des Religions (114, 1936) 
239 ff. 
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Raven. They may be roughly divided into two standard types. One of them, 
found among the Tsimshian and part of the Kwakiutl tribes, is in brief as 
follows :5 


A chief has a sister and also a wife, of whom he is very jealous. Suspecting his sister's 
sons of wishing to seduce her, he slays them all. In despair their mother swallows a hot 
pebble and subsequently gives birth to a boy who is invulnerable, like stone. She 
teaches him how to hunt with bow and arrows, and he shoots the ‘heaven bird,’ puts 
on its skin, and is thus able to fly to heaven. Having learned the fate of his brothers, 
he decides to avenge them. He goes to the chief’s house and seduces his wife in her 
husband's absence. The latter finds it out by magic means and is bent on slaying his 
nephew. In this he is unsuccessful owing to our hero’s invulnerability. As a last resort 
he sends a great flood. The boy simply puts on the skin of the ‘heaven bird’ and flies 
to the sky, where he stays till the waters subside. 


The second type stands even closer to the tale which was the starting 
point of the present study 


A chief's wife dies before she is able to give birth to her child. Her corpse is put ina 
box, which is tied to the top of a tall cedar. The dead woman gives birth toa boy who 
feeds on her entrails. When able to walk, he allows himself to be caught by the tribes- 
men and dwells in the village. There he shoots a woodpecker, puts on the skin of the 
bird and in the company of a playmate flies up to heaven. 


It will be easily seen that our story conforms in a general way to these 
standard types, except for one feature, the intrigue of the chieftainess with a 
paramour and the stratagem to which she has recourse. So there remains the 


second question: Does this fabliau—for such an one it would seem to be—exist 
independently of the Raven myth? This question, too, was answered in the 
affirmative, by Franz Boas himself,? who quotes several variants collected 
among tribes of the same general area. Nor is this all. A Wasco tale from 
Oregon, collected by Jeremiah Curtin, reads as follows:® 


A Wasco woman falls in love with a man from Tenino, a neighboring village. To 
deceive her husband, she pretends to die and is buried. As soon as her mourning hus- 
band leaves the grave, her paramour comes and digs her up, and she goes with him to 
Tenino. Some time later the fires go out in the village, and the supposed widower sends 
two of his boys to Tenino to fetch some. There they find their mother and speak with 
her. On their return they report the matter to their father, who of course does not 
believe them. The same things happens four other times. At last, having grown sus- 
picious, he examines the grave and finds it empty. Then he goes to Tenino, looks 
into the house and sees her with another man. As she goes out for water, he follows 
her, touches her on the shoulder, and says, ‘‘Why have you done this?”’ She throws her 
arms around him and begs him to save her life. She says, “‘I am sorry, and I want to 
live with you again. This man whips me all the time; I have no peace with him. I'll 
tell you what to do. When he puts his head on my lap and goes to sleep, you can slip in 
and cut his head off.”” This was done, and the man and his wife went home together. 


5 Boaz op. cit. 620 f. 

6 Franz Boas Indianische sagen von der nord-pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895). 
272 f. (Tsimshian). 

7 Tsimshian Mythology, p. 781. 

8 Publications of the American Ethnological Society, II (1909), p. 242 ff. 
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A Tahltan version connects the story with the invention and rise of witch- 


craft:* 

A wife has a paramour who visits her in the absence of her husband. To be even 
more unshackled, she pretends to die, being careful, however, to direct her husband 
not to burn her body, but to put it on top of the ground in a house of poles. She is 
buried accordingly, and the husband goes to the grave to mourn for her. She, how- 
ever, goes off with her lover and lives with him in the farthest house at the end of the 
village. Some time afterwards one of her sons, who is a big boy, happens to go to this 
house. He is surprised to see his mother there. Though she does not speak to him and 
feigns not to know him, he reports the matter to his father, who is of course incredu- 
lous. The same thing happens a second time. Finally, the father goes himself and, look- 
ing through a crack in the house, recognizes his wife. He revenges himself by killing 
both her and her paramour by witchcraft, and this is how witchcraft was first 


introduced. 


If then the Raven myth exists without our tale and, on the other hand, our 
tale independently of the Raven myth, there is only one conclusion possible: 
we are dealing with an independent story, a fabliau, which was arbitrarily 
connected with the myth, for reasons not difficult to understand. An integral 
part of the Raven myth is the birth of the Divine Raven from the body of a 
dead woman. This called for an answer to the question, How did the pregnant 
woman happen to die and be buried ‘in the first place? Our story gave a wel- 
come answer to that question and was thus logically incorporated in the 
Raven cycle. All this does not yet explain the origin of the fabliau itself. How 
are we to account for it? Is it Indian? 

What arouses our suspicion at once is the fact that it is unique among 
American Indian tales and limited to a fairly circumscribed area comprising 
the states of Oregon, Washington, and the province of British Columbia. If 
its diffusion in the New World is limited, the same cannot be said for its popu- 
larity in Europe and the Near East, where its vogue has been undiminished for 
centuries. There it has become attached to the name of King Solomon and 
formed the subject of a Middle High German poem:!° 

Solomon’s wife, Queen Salme, has fallen violently in love with the pagan king Fore 
(Por in the Russian texts). He sends her a magic herb which she has merely to take 
into her mouth to fall into a death-like trance. Morolf, Solomon’s brother and wise 
councillor, has his suspicions and subjects the supposedly dead queen toa terrible test: 
he has molten lead poured on her hands. As this does not awaken her, Solomon has her 
put in a golden coffin. On the third day an emissary sent by king Fore breaks open the 
coffin, takes the magic herb out of the queen’s mouth, and elopes with her. On the 
fifth day Solomon finds the coffin broken open and the body of Queen Salme gone. The 
rest of the story relates how the king sets about to recover the disloyal fair one. 


A Serbian popular tale runs thus:" 
Solomon’s wife fell in love with another king, and not being able to escape to him 


9J. A. Teit, Journal of American Folklore (34, 1921) 243 f. 
10 F. Vogt, Salman und Morolf (Halle, 1880) xxii—Ixi. 

" Wuk Stephanowitsch Karadschitsch, Volksmarchen der Serben, (Berlin, 1854) 233 ff. (I 
have adopted the outline given by Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads 5: 3). 
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on account of the strict watch which he kept over her, made an arrangement with 
him that he should send her a drink which should make her seem to be dead. To 
test the reality of her death, Solomon cut off her little finger, and seeing no sign of 
feeling had her buried. The other king sent his people to dig her up, restored anima- 
tion, and took her to wife. 


In a Ruthenian story Solomon takes a wife from the family of a heathen 
czar. She hates him and concerts an elopement with a heathen prince. She 
pretends to be dead, but Solomon, who is not without suspicion, burns her 
hands through and through with a red-hot iron. She utters no sound, is buried 
in the evening, and immediately disinterred and carried off by her paramour.” 

In a Danish ballad the fair Suol-far is betrothed to King David. In his 
absence King Adell wins her favor. She is given a sleeping potion, taken to be 
dead, and buried in a church. Adell goes to the tomb when the effect of the 
potion has worn off, and elopes with her.* 

Attested as late as the fourteenth century, but in reality much older," is 
an Italian story which accounts for the complete destruction of the city of 
Luni, situated at the mouth of the Magra, near the border of Tuscany and 
Liguria. There once ruled over that city a young and handsome lord. One 
day an emperor and his wife settled in the neighborhood. The empress fell in 
love with the young man. To satisfy their passion, the two young people hit 
upon the following device: The empress pretended to be dead and was buried 
in due form. Her lover took her from the grave and eloped with her to his 
castle. When the offended husband learned of this piece of treachery he had 
the two lovers slain and the city razed to the ground.” 

In France the same story was incorporated in the ‘‘Marques de Rome,” 
a late offshoot of the ‘“‘Romance of the Seven Sages,” which offers the fol- 
lowing reading :'* 

Once upon a time there was an emperor of Constantinople who had a nephew 
named Cligés and a young and very handsome wife. Cligés promptly fell in love with 
his aunt by marriage and seduced her. Not satisfied with this, the guilty lovers, to be 
together permanently, had recourse to a stratagem. The woman pretended to be dead 
and was buried. Cligés however, had taken care that the coffin had some openings 
through which she could breathe. The following night he and a friend disinterred the 
woman and led her out of the city to the house of the same friend where she lived for 
a long time and where Cligés could see her as often as he liked. 


As is well known, a century earlier the same story formed the plot of the 
romance ‘‘Cligés’’ of Chrétien de Troyes, who worked up a simple tale such 
as the account of ‘“‘Marques’”’ which we have just outlined. That both are 


® Dragomanof, Malorusskiya narodniya predaniya i razskazy (Kiev, 1876) 103; see Revue 
des Traditions populaires (2, 1887) 518. 

13 Child, op. cit., V, 280. 

4 Cf. Scandinavian Studies, XVIII (1944), p. 71-8. 

‘8 Leandro Alberti, Descrizione di tutta I’Italia, Venetia, 1581, fol. 26a; cf. A. Wesselski, 
Marchen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1925, p. 198; H. Hauvette, La ‘““Morte Vivante,”’ Paris, 1933, 
p. 101. 

6 Ed. J. Alton (1889), p. 135; cf. G. Paris, Mélanges de littérature francaise du moyen 4ge, 
Paris, 1912, p. 311. 
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derived from the romance of King Solomon and his faithless wife cannot be 
doubted, and Gaston Paris correctly concluded that at the time when 
Chrétien wrote his romances, that is, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
a version of the Solomon legend must have been current in France.” 

The identity of the plot of the two stories, the European and the American, 
is sufficiently clear and requires no further comment. We must however be- 
ware of drawing more detailed conclusions. In the Solomon story, for example, 
our episode is little more than an introduction. The tale of ““Marques’”’ leaves ‘ 
the matter in suspense, though the final words: “‘ainsi la dame fut chez l’ami 
de Cligés longtemps,” clearly points to the ultimate discovery and punish- 
ment of the lovers. In the Italian variant they are indeed put to death by the 
irate husband. Such is also the dénouement in most of the Indian variants, 
though in Curtin’s Wasco tale only the paramour is slain. From this state of 
affairs it is just possible to suppose that the European tale, which is the 
model and archetype of the Indian versions, also had a tragic ending. This 
would be virtually certain if the story was first told to teach a lesson: the 
just and inevitable punishment of guilty loves. But it must in fairness. be ad- 
mitted that the Indians were quite capable, le cas échéant, of providing a 
moral, that is a tragic ending, themselves even if the European tale should not 
have had it. 

Even more fallacious would be the conclusion that in the European 
archetype the wife’s paramour must have been the husband’s nephew because 
such happens to be the case in a number of Indian variants as well as in the 
two versions of the ‘‘Cligés”’ story. For in the first place, he is the nephew even 
in such variants of the Raven myth as do not have the introduction of the 
adulterous chieftainess; in the second place he is never the nephew in the 
Solomon legend proper which by itself constitutes the overhwhelming ma- 
jority of the European variants of the theme. It seems to us rather a clear 
case of natural domestic relations existing both in the Old World and in the 
New and leading inevitably to the same result: it was logical to make the 
lover a younger man than the husband; it was equally logical that he should 
be some one closely connected with the chief, that is, some relative, younger 
cousin, nephew, or stepson. There was no other choice. 

When and under what circumstances did the story reach these West Coast 
Indians? About the date we are completely in the dark, though, in view of the 
seclusion and isolated position of these tribes it can hardly have been much 
before the middle of the last century and may in fact have been some time 
after. In the question of the intermediaries we are on surer ground: the tale 
has all the earmarks of a French fabliau. As we have seen, the theme was 
current in mediaeval France, and there is no reason to suppose that it died 
out before the colonization of Canada. A number of years ago Stith Thomp- 
son, in an instructive little monograph,'* first called attention to the penetra- 
tion of European tales among the natives of the American continent. He came 


17 Ibid., p. 313. 
1 European Tales among the North American Indians Colorado College Publications, 


Language Series (2: 34, 1918) 319-471. 
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to the conclusion that “by far the greatest contribution has been 
the French, in Canada.’* While in his work he put the main em 
fairy tales (marchen), paying but little attention to merry 
it stands to reason that the latter genre, because of its very character, should 
have found even greater favor with both storytellers and their listeners, The 
tale here discussed furnishes proof for this. What does not lack a certain 
piquancy is the fact that this story, fabliau though it is, was found worthy 
to be admitted to the cycle of the Divine Raven, that is, to a set of stories 
which, being mythological, pertain to the domain of religion. Would it be too 
presumptuous to suppose that certain tales, incorporated in Holy Writ and 


which have somehow shocked the pious, owe their Presence to analogous 
processes? 


Princeton, N. J. 
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John Harrington Cox (1863-1945) 
Mellinger Edward Henry (1873-1946) 


Those of us who became seriously interested in American folksong as early 
as the 1920's remember with gratitude John Harrington Cox’s Folk Songs of 
the South, one of the first and best scientifically edited regional collections. 
Full and varied in its contents, it served admirably the need for identification 
and comparison. Informatively and illuminatingly annotated, in the Grundt- 
vig-Child-Kittredge tradition, it afforded a model for editing. As we pursued 
the trail of the folksong, in the field as well as in books, affiliating ourselves 
with the American Folklore Society and regional societies, becoming ac- 
quainted with other scholars, inevitably, at White Top in Virginia, or Char- 
lottesville, or Chapel Hill, or Columbia, we met the genial Mellinger E. 
Henry. It is therefore with a sense of loss to scholarship and a feeling of 
personal sadness that we learn of the recent deaths of Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Henry, and recall the slightly earlier passing of two other scholars of the old 
school, Reed Smith and Frank C. Brown. The careers of these men were 
identified with a great phase of folksong scholarship in America. 

John Harrington Cox died at Morgantown on November 21, 1945, after a 
connection of forty-three years’ duration with West Virginia University. A 
native of Illinois, he was educated at Illinois State Normal University, 
Brown University, and Harvard. After teaching in various Illinois high 
schools, directing educational activities in a New York Y. M. C. A., and 
serving one year as head of the Department of English at North Dakota 
University, he came, in 1902, to West Virginia University, as professor of 
English philology. There, through his lively teaching, his organization of 
Seo Beowulf Gedryht (The Beowulf Club) his cultivation of able students, and 
his research and writing, he developed a center of scholarly interest in old 
and medieval narrative poetry. A natural sequence was a second interest, that 
in the folk literature of his region. This was stimulated and informed by 
study under Kittredge at Harvard. Its activities and results were multiplied 
by the West Virginia Folklore Society, which he organized, and by pupils 
whom he trained. Folk Songs of the South (1925), mined out of Professor 
Cox’s Harvard dissertation, was a monument to his zeal and industry. 

A eulogy of Professor Cox, spoken by his old friend Professor David Dale 
Johnson and published in the West Virginia University Alumni Magazine, 
Winter 1946, describes him as ‘‘a man of strikingly individual personality,” 
with many-sided interests ranging from books and painting to gardening, 
with capacity for close and abiding friendship, with skill to stimulate and 
foster young minds, and with a more than ordinary concern about the 
mystery of human destiny. 

John Harrington Cox’s chief publications consist of: 


Literature in the Common Schools (New York: ame Brown, 1910). 

Beowulf (New York: Little, Brown, rgro). 

A Knight of King Arthur’s Court (New York: Little, Brown, 1910). 

The Song of Roland (New York: Little, Brown, 1912). 

Siegfried (Philadelphia: Row, Peterson, 1915). 

Folk Songs of the South (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925). 

Traditional Ballads, Mainly from West Virginia (New York: National Service 
Bureau, 1939). 
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Folk-Songs, Mainly from West Virginia (New York: National Service Bureau, 
1939). 


Mellinger Edward Henry, born at Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, died at 
Englewood, New Jersey, January 31, 1946. He was educated at Brown, 
Harvard, and Columbia. Practically all of his professional career was included 
in the teaching of English in high schools at Paterson, New Jersey (1906- 
1911), and Jersey City (Dickinson High School, 1911-1937). The pursuit of the 
folksong, however, was his avocation. In 1926, summering with his wife 
(Florence Newton Stokes) in the southern mountain region, he developed an 
interest in folksongs which endeared him to the mountain folk, as one “nice 
and common,” and resulted in the addition of a thousand ballads and songs 
to the corpus of published American folksongs. The introductions and notes 
to Mr. Henry’s published collections testify rather to his human than his 
scholarly interest in folklore. His services to specialized scholarship were 
largely rendered through his useful Bibliography of American Folk-Songs 
(1937). 

Mr. Henry’s portly, genial figure, his twinkling eyes, and his liking for 
acquaintance and friendship made him a conspicuous and long-remembered 
figure at many of the summer folk festivals and the annual meetings of vari- 
ous folklore societies. In his home on Edgewater Avenue, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey, he accumulated a library of 10,000 volumes, including American and 
first editions of Thomas Carlyle, George Eliot, John Masefield, William De 
Morgan, Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, and others. He also collected Beadle’s 
Half Dime Novels and left in manuscript a small book about them. His 
interest in mountain songs was paralleled by his interest in mountains. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years of his life he “hiked over mountain tops from Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, to Canada.”’ Shortly before his death he noted that he was 
“now trying to hike to Mt. Katahdin, Maine,” which he climbed in 1916. 
Accounts of the manner of his death suggest that he climbed the last peak as 
manfully and as confidently as he did Mt. Katahdin. His love for the South, 
first realized and long sustained by his love for the songs of its people, found 

fitting consummation in his burial in West View Cemetery, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mellinger Edward Henry’s contributions to American folksong comprise 
the following books and articles: 


Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London: The Mitre Press, 1934). 
¥ Bibliography of American Folk-Songs (London: The Mitre Press, 1937). 
' Folk Songs of the Southern Highlands (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938). 
The Lexington Girl (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 42: 247-53, 1929). 
‘Ballads and Songs of the Southern Highlands (ibid. 42: 254-308, 1929). 
Pearl Bryant (ibid. 42: 301-03, 1929). 
»More Songs from the Southern Highlands (ibid. 44: 61-124, 1931). 
Negro Songs from Georgia (ibid. 44: 437-47, 1931). 
Still More Ballads and Folksongs from the Southern Highlands (ibid. 45: 1-176, 
1932)—entire number. 
“The Ballade of the Skunk” (ibid. 57: 281, 1944). 
Review of Steamboatin’ Days: Folk Songs of the River Packet Era (Wheeler) 
(ibid., 59: 238-40, 1946). 
ARTHUR PALMER HupDSON 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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NOTES 


THE SPOOK OF SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEXAS:——On the outskirts of the 
region known as deep East Texas lies the flourishing little town of Sulphur Springs, 
center of a rich agricultural area, with a fairly large population of Whites and Negroes 
—the scene, late in the summer of 1945, of repeated and strange visitations by a 
mysterious spirit. The adventures involved in the appearance of this spirit compose 
an arresting story; but before attempting to explain the occurrences at Sulphur 
Springs, one must, first of all, briefly discuss certain terminology to distinguish one 
phantom from another. 

The two terms—ghost and spook—are on closest examination not at all synony- 
mous, since a ghost has to do with the return of a deceased person and since a spook 
is never similarly identified as a particular individual. Moreover, the ghost custom- 
arily makes a visitation at a definitely appointed hour (say, midnight), whereas the 
spook operates nocturnally upon a schedule not likewise limited to a special time. 
Furthermore, the ghost usually appears at a specific location (at the crossroads, in 
a haunted house, etc.), whereas the spook may be encountered in any number of 
unsuspected places. Finally, among other differences between the two words, spook 
stands out as a term quite properly regarded as humorous. 

The point is that the night visits at Sulphur Springs were made, not by a ghost, 
but by a spook—a kind of phantom never successfully identified as any returning 
spirit of a person known to be deceased, although later fully defined as an apparition 
of the male sex. His appearances were never circumscribed to one definite spot; for 
he visited both the Negro population and the Whites as well, and, in addition, was 
detected both in the country and in the town. In none of his manifestations did he, 
in accordance with the traditional behavior of the vengeful ghost, perform injury to 
the living or pronounce a fearful, lasting curse. The visitant at Sulphur Springs was 
thus no horrendous representative from the supernatural world; instead, he was 
simply a wayward, capricious spook whose initial appearances were not pernicious, 
though towards the last his visitations became a very serious matter indeed. 

To follow more or less the chronological order of the nocturnal occurrences, the 
story commences in Negro Hollow—the section of Sulphur Springs occupied by the 
Negroes. Early in the summer of 1945 rumors had circulated that all of the people 
in the “hollow’’ were much exercised over the appearance of a spook, so much so 
indeed that they stayed off the streets after dark, and nightly locked their doors and 
windows. When inquiry was made by the local ‘police’ upon the request of the 
Negroes, it was learned that the spook seemed to be a man; in any case, the spook 
had a male voice and masculine laughter. The report was that once the spook ap- 
peared to be cornered, but that when a body of Negroes made a concerted assault 
the same apparition was suddenly behind them laughing a full, masculine laughter. 
The spook was neither black nor white but rather similar to an albino, to all appear- 
ances being completely covered in a misty white substance, out of which loomed two 
fiery red eyes about the size of marbles. This latter datum was gleaned from a Negro 
man who one night abruptly found himself facing the spook against the kitchen wall 
when going for a drink of water. On this particular occasion neither the spook nor 
the Negro spoke; but the apparition quickly faded through the kitchen wall without, 
strangely enough, injuring the wall so much as to cause even one splinter in the wood- 
work, 

Upon yet another occasion, a beautiful young White woman was early one evening 
confronted by the spook near a moldy old haystack. Immediately she bent to her 
knees, praying in hysterical tones that he do her no harm, either to spirit or to body. 
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Before promptly vanishing, the spook is said to have replied to this plea that he at 
no time, past or present, planned injury toward any woman. In all these early ac. 
counts, it is evident that in his initial appearances the spook of Sulphur Springs os- 
tensibly was nothing more than a prankster. Certainly his visitations were not moti- 
vated by such practical purposes as revenge or transmission of messages to the living. 
Clearly in his behavior towards the pretty Texas girl he behaved as a gentleman 
should. 

Despite the harmlessness of these visitations and although traditionally regarded 
as an affable personality with only a happy destiny, the spook eventually became in 
the affair at Sulphur Springs the instigator, presumably unwittingly, of near tragedy, 
One cloudy summer night a Negro shot off the nose of his sister-in-law. First, the 
police were summoned to take care of the Negro; secondly, an ambulance came to 
convey the Negro woman to the hospital. The only explanation offered was that the 
Negro mistook his sister-in-law for the spook: she was spending the night with her 
relatives, and at the time of the shooting, robed to the feet in a white gown, she was 
bent on some necessary midnight function. At any rate, this was the explanation 
tendered; it was accepted; it was probably a true avowal down to the last detail. 
Nor should this explanation appear in any way surprising, inasmuch as by this date 
everybody in Sulphur Springs had become leery of any untoward nocturnal sight. 
The Negro’s account of the shooting thus appears far from incredible. 

Although it seems impossible for a real person to have masqueraded as the spook, 
the next happening is not easy to explain. At the local Court House one day shortly 
thereafter someone found the following note: “I have been here three weeks, will be 
three more, then will clear.’ The evidence afforded by the discovery of this note 
would seem to point strikingly towards the handiwork of a local prankster wishing 
to have a little fun at the expense of superstitious Negroes. But since gunfire had now 
been introduced to combat the spook, it is obvious that a person would have been 
foolish indeed to take chances on this type of masquerade. At all events, people 
kept seeing things which were not there to see. Perhaps the explanation is that mob 
fear now dominated the community. All that can be said, in any case, is that rumors 
did not cease to flourish; and even though the spook was thereafter never again en- 
countered face to face, bands of spook-hunters continued to roam through the sum- 
mer nights. If the deviltry which followed is to be traced directly to the spook, he 
quite evidently had abandoned his former affable air. 

According to city officials (as noted in the Sulphur Springs News Telegram), one 
night in August, 1945, a man’s milk goat, valued at twenty-five dollars, was shot and 
killed; and his horse, being frightened, jumped the fence and ran away. In point of 
fact, shooting became so wild among the hunters themselves that the police were 
obliged to instruct them to lay aside their weapons. Among later reports about the 
spook, the Sulphur Springs News Telegram, after stating that the spook would ap- 
pear to be bullet-proof, printed early in September the following account: 


The spectral apparition has been seen ranging all the way from City Park over to the East 
End of town—sometimes among the white population and sometimes among the elite of the 
city’s colored residents. 

Local officers have been called, neighbors have been yelled for, gunshots have resounded, and 
running feet have disturbed the slumber of Sulphur Springs—all to no avail. 


The close of summer, however, brought with it a cessation of the nightly visits of 
the spook of Sulphur Springs. Whether he will appear again and become an annual 
summertime phenomenon, it is hard to say. The ugliest rumor circulated about this 
whole affair is to the effect that a White man desiring to own certain property in the 
Hollow masqueraded as a spook to frighten away the Negroes owning the coveted 
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property. But this report appears to bear every ear-mark of unsubstantiated hearsay, 
to be only a belated rationalization of the events. 

For something did happen in Sulphur Springs! Whatever was first seen—be it 
animal, human, or spectral—does not, after all, really matter one iota. Once a tale is 
started, the folk can minimize it or build it into as large proportions as they please. 
The importance to students of folklore of the recent phenomenon at Sulphur Springs 
is—in some ways—difficult to exaggerate: here in the United States, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, is a folk tale in the making, a story with all the appurte- 
nances of communal origins, mob psychology, deep superstition, and fluid hearsay. It 
is a tale tinctured with those very contradictions inherent in man’s own conflicting, 
mysterious nature; for even if all the folk had looked at one and the same time, 
some of them would have seen the spook, some would not have, and some would 
not have known what they saw. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California 


RECORDED FOLKSONGS:——For the past five years I have been collecting 
transcribed folksongs; this started as a hobby, but I’m not quite sure where it will 
end. To date I have between 1,500 and 1,600 songs, and the number is growing. 
Some of these are on commercially issued phonograph records, but most of them were 
taken from the air by means of a home recording set. Songs from Britain and the 
United States predominate, but there are some from Canada, Latin America, Europe 
and South Africa, though most of them are either in English or are bilingual. Almost 
all are sung by professional singers. 

Though I had long been interested in folksongs I did very little work on my collec- 
tion until two years ago; in fact I did not realize its potentialities until I met Elaine 
Lambert Lewis, the vice-president of the New York Folklore Society. Since then, 
and with a great deal of help from her, I have done some digging into the origins of 
a few of the songs, and their mutations as they travel from one country to another. 
Lately I have also supplemented my recorded collection with material from published 
sources. 

Because I am dependent on radio programs for most of my material collecting is, 
to a large extent, haphazard; though in the course of time some interesting things 
have turned up. For example: toward the end of 1941 I recorded, from Josef Marais’ 
program, an English fox-hunting song, ‘‘Beau Reynolds.” It was duly indexed and 
filed away, and that was that until, a few months ago, and within three weeks of 
each other, I recorded two more songs, American this time. One was “‘The Ranger 
Fox,” sung by John, Lucy and Joan Allison, and the other was ‘‘The Jolly Farmer,” 
sung by Tom Scott. The tunes of these three are different, but the words are closely 
related. Comparison between them, particularly ‘‘Beau Reynolds” and ‘‘The Ranger 
Fox,” is a good example both of how songs travel and of the changes caused in them 
by their new surroundings. For instance, in ‘‘The Ranger Fox’’ an attempt is made 
to shoot the beast, whereas in Buckinghamshire, where Josef Marais collected ‘“‘Beau 
Reynolds” from oral tradition, shooting a fox is, among those who hunt, a social 
error amounting almost to a capital crime. Comparison between these three variants 
started me on a little research, and I found published many other versions of this 
song and of other songs related to it, though all are relatively modern. I suspect 
“Beau Reynolds” being of eighteenth century origin, chiefly on account of the 
title, and hope some day to run him to earth. 

This is not the only instance of this kind of thing, but it is a good example. Another 
thing a collection of this kind does is to point up the interplay between the singer 
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and the source. There have been, among some, objections to the professional singer 
of folksongs because he gets his material from books, yet it is often directly traceable 
to folklore sources, and many of them get songs from oral tradition as well. There 
are also objections to the professional because he edits his songs. Some songs must 
be edited to get on the air at all, and it would seem to be a pity to neglect a good song 
because of a too-outspoken line or two. Yet a folksong is no solid and unchanging 
thing, like a statue or a stuffed fish in a glass case, but something that draws much of 
its vitality from change. The large number of variations on a song in a single state 
attest to that, though I suspect that many variations are due to inaccurate memory 
or transmission, and are therefore unconscious. Yet it would seem to make very little 
difference in the long run whether the changes are brought about in this way, or 
done on purpose, always providing that they are in the spirit of the original song. 
The practice, in some quarters, of taking a good song and twisting it all out of shape 
for propaganda purposes is, to me, inadmissable; it then ceases to be a folksong and 
becomes an anomalous nonentity. . 

Furthermore, the professional singer reaches the largest audience, and thus influ- 
ences the rising generation of “grass-roots” singers; also, by taking the folksong onto 
the radio and into the night club and the concert hall, he proves that it is not only 
good entertainment, but when sung by an artist like Richard Dyer-Bennet, is worth 
the attention of the most musically-critical audiences. 

Finally, a word to those who would like to take up this kind of collecting. A lot of 
elaborate equipment isn’t necessary; any good home-recording set will do. Good cut- 
ting needles and blanks are essential, however. Of the latter, those with a glass base 
give satisfactory results, but they have a disconcerting habit of breaking; steel-based 
blanks are satisfactory but heavy, aluminum are ideal. A ten-inch disc when fully 
recorded plays for about four minutes, or roughly a minute longer than a commercially- 
issued one of the same size. It is also wise to use special needles when playing them. 
For the rest you will need, as Izaak Walton put it, ‘“‘an inquiring, searching, observing 
wit,” together with ‘‘a large measure of hope and patience.’”’ Particularly patience. 

BARBARA WHEATON-SMITH 
New York 14, New York 


THUMB OF MICHIGAN LUMBERJACK LORE:——The Thumb of Michigan 
was lumbered early in the lumbering of the Great Lakes pine. In the Lumberman’s 
Gazette in 1873 Albert Miller wrote that in 1846 he and Isaac Butterfield “purchased 
from Joshua Davis the pine timber on eighty acres of land situated near the Cass 
river, a mile or two below Tuscola village. . . . The first logs of any amount that were 
run down the Cass River, to be manufactured on the Saginaw, were cut in the winter 
of 1846-47.” 

Because a century has passed since the Cass began carrying logs to the sawmills on 
the Saginaw, living lumberjacks from Michigan’s Thumb are very few, and collecting 
lumberjack lore in the area has a low hour production. 

Henry Dodge, well known in Caro and Cass City, is responsible for this verse: 

For six long months we heard the crash 
As pine trees met their doom. 

At night we sang the songs we learned 
When driving to the boom. 


But when the winter days were past, 
Then came the spring and thaw; 

Our drive was started for the mills 
That lined the Saginaw. 
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A drive upon the “Old’’ Cass then 
Was something grand to see. 

From bank to bank 'twas filled with logs, 
And now and then a tree. 


With tree-tops, logs, and ice piled high 
While wild the waters roll, 
Every year the ‘“‘Old’”’ Cass claimed 
A driver for her toll. 
E. C. BEcK 
Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


ROPE SKIPPING RHYMES COLLECTED AT GREENSBORO, NORTH 
CAROLINA:——A paper, Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis, Missouri, read by 
Miss Leah R. C. Yoffie at the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, made the undersigned conscious of the folk interest attached to the games 
and songs of children. On January 12, 1946 a unique opportunity was presented for 
the collection of a number of rope skipping rhymes from an informant, Barbara Gold- 
stock, age 5, who said that she had learned them in Cleveland, New York, and Denver 
—communities in which she had recently lived while following the wanderings of her 
soldier-father. 

Eight rhymes were recorded although three or four more were narrated in such 
cryptic manner and garbled pronunciation that they were not taken down. Two of the 
eight recorded consisted of the traditional ‘Old Mother Hubbard” and “‘Sing a Song 
of Sixpence” recited while skipping. It is not known whether or not the use of these 
verses as rope skipping rhymes is genuinely traditional or if it was improvised by the 
informant, although the latter seems more plausible. 

Texts of the other six are given below. The first four have a definite form and all 
the characteristics of genuinely traditional rhymes. The form and content of the 
fifth and sixth seem garbled, as if the informant had only half learned them and was 
willing to improvise where the traditional verses were not remembered. It is to be 
hoped that some of the readers may be able to discover more authentic versions of 
these two which we shall identify here as the ‘Black Pig’’ and ‘‘Plee Plee Blackie” 
rhymes. 

I 


(Skipped with all appropriate gestures. This was repeated several times without 
variation in form or gesture.) 
Charlie Chaplin went too fast 
To teach the girls a hula-hula dance. 
Heel, toe, around I go, 
Heel, toe, around I go. 
Salute the captain, curtsy to the king, 
Touch the ground on the B-Seventeen. 


(Learned, according to the informant, in Cleveland.) 
Johnny over the ocean, Johnny over-seas, 
Johnny broke a window and blamed it on to me. 
Pa told Ma, Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a licking, ha! ha! ha! 
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3 


Ice cream cone, ginger ale, pop; 
Tell me the ‘nitials of your own sweetheart. 
A, B, C, D (Premediated miss on D, then as follows:) 
Donald, Donald, do you love Barbara? 
Yes, no, maybe so. 
Barbara, Barbara, do you love Donald? 
Yes, no, maybe so. 


(Note: Although no explanation was given by the informant it is to be presumed 
that the “Yes, no, maybe so”’ is to be repeated in each case until there is a miss.) 


4 


What kind of house do you have? 
A brick, a log, a dog house, palace? 
What kind of clothes do you have? 
Silk, satin, calico, rag? 

What kind of car do you have? 

A tin car, glass, wooden car? 


5 


Black Pig, Black Pig, went to the house. 
Up on the top he went up and he fell. 
Single, single, Blackie Pig went. 

Father told him to get in the corner 
Because he said, ‘“‘Shut up.” 


6 


(Informant says she learned this one in New York City.) 
Plee, Plee Blackie went to his garden. 
When he went to his garden the robber 
Was hiding behind the garage. 
Their mother came and got Plee, Plee Blackie. 
He found Plee, Plee Blackie was gone. 
The robber and Plee, Plee Blackie went to jail. 
AusTIN E. FIFE 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 


THREE WHITE HEXES: Hexing and charming have long been practised 
in the United States. A former colleague of mine told me that when he was a boy in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, school children used to hex their rivals by marking an “x” 
on the bright students’ desks and invoking a hex. 

There are, however, some hexes which are not associated with black magic or witch- 
craft. Miss M. Fontenot told me that there is a very interesting charm used in Rapides 
Parish, Louisiana. When someone cuts an artery or receives a severe wound it is 
customary to repeat Ezekiel 16: 6: 


And when I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee when 
thou wast in thy blood, Live; yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live. 


A similar charm is used to counteract the effects of a burn, according to William 
Gamble, though Scriptures are not quoted. Mr. Gamble reports that the following 
charm is used in the hills of Claiborne Parish: 
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Three little angels came from the east. 

One brought fire; the other, frost. 

Out fire! In frost! 

In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


In eastern Kansas it is the custom to charm a person into matrimony by using the 
following rhyme while counting apple seeds: 


One I love; 

Two I love; 

Three I love, I say. 
Four I love with all my heart; 
Five I cast away. 

Six he loves; 

Seven she loves; 
Eight they both love. 
Nine he comes; 

Ten he tarries; 
Eleven he courts; 
Twelve he marries. 


As is customary in the transmission of charms, all informants insisted that only 
females could communicate the hexes to males and vice versa; otherwise, the efficacy 
of the charm would be impaired. 

J. FREDERICK DOERING 
Loutsiana College, Pineville, Loutsiana 


WHITE LIVER:—In Salt Lake City several years ago a middle-aged Dutchman, 
newly married to a countrywoman, passed away quite suddenly. Superstitious Dutch 
women in the community laid the death to the fact that his wife must have a white 
liver, as witnessed by the fact that she had been married a few times before and had 
curiously lost each of her husbands not long after marriage. Recently I came upon 
this superstition in Mrs. Leather’s Folk-Lore of Herefordshire (258). ‘‘Lees (op cit. 
307 [Edwin Lees, Pictures of Nature in the Silurian Region Around the Malvern 
Hills (Malvern, 1856)]) notes that the expression ‘white-livered scoundrel’ was in 
common use in the middle of the last century, and adds ‘an impression exists that 
some people really have white livers. | knew a young woman who had refused to marry 
a man because she was told he had a white liver, and therefore she would be sure to 
die within twelve months after marriage. A gentleman, too, whom I knew some years 
since, I have heard people say, had a white liver, because it must be so, they thought, 
as he had married several wives, who had all died’.”” How widely known is this super- 
stition in the United States? 

Way.anp D. Hanp 
University of California at Los Angeles, California 


A MISSOURI DANCE CALL:—The following dance call was given to me by the 
late Kizzie Nelson, of Yarrow, Missouri. Kizzie Nelson said this was her cousin’s call. 
All to your places 
And straighten up your faces. 
Join eight hands and circle to the left, 
And when you get around, remember the call. 
Take a chew tobacco and spit on the wall. 
First gent balance to the second couple. 
Swing the girl with the possum jaw. 
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And don’t forget your taw. AD 
Everybody swing. 
First gent balance to the second lady. 


Swing the girl with the run down shoe, oe 
Balance to your partner; you know what to do. rates 
Balance to the third couple. da 
Swing the girl in the calico. the 
Balance to your partner; don’t be so slow. Jizs, 
Whoopee, here we go! place 
Second gent balance to the first couple on the right. on th 
Swing the girl in the run-down shoe, of th 
And don’t forget old Aunt Sue. inspe 
Balance to the next. with 
Swing the girl with the fuzzy head, bern 
And don’t forget the girl that is almost dead. poss 
Balance to the next. Heik 
Swing the girl dressed in blue. moti 
Don’t forget your partner, you know what to do. T 
Third gent balance to the couple on the right. the 
Swing the girl that is half tight. and 
And swing your partner, before you have a fight. tol 
Balance to the next. tive 
Swing her high; swing her low; Jizo 
Swing her away down on the Ohio; caps 
And don’t forget your partner, you know. T 
Grey lady dance as pretty as you can; sche 
The fourth gent balance to the couple on the right. A 
Swing the girl dressed in yellow, turn 
And watch your partner that she don’t get another fellow. “T 
Balance to the second couple. And 
Swing the girl that is big and fat. and 
And watch your partner, she might smack you flat. cov 
Balance to the third couple. was 
Swing the girl dressed in red; 

And don’t forget your partner, or you might wish you were dead. Un 
Join hands and circle to the left. 

All jump up and never come down. J 
Eight hands up and here we go; folk 
Way down the river on the Ohio; wel 
Everybody dance as pretty as you can; Am 
Why in the world don’t you left hand a man? 7 
Right hand your partner and right and left grand; oxa 
Come to your partner once and a half, and promenade back. hal 
First couple balance to the couple on the right. are 
Pen the pig three rails high; ent 
Pig jump out and the hog jump in, 

Three hands around and circle again; 

Hog jump out and four hands around; 194 
Ladies docee and the gents, you know, 


Swing by the right, and right and left go. tod 
Rut Ann Musick 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa Spe 
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AN ANECDOTE ABOUT JIZO, A JAPANESE BUDDHIST SAINT:—-During 
the summer of 1936 the writer, together with three Japanese young men, made a trip 
by foot from Suye Mura to the mountain settlements of Gokonoshé.! Toward the 
end of the trip, and after a long and exhausting trek to a mountain ridge which sepa- 
rates the area from the valley and plain of Yatsushiro, we came upon the stone image 
of a man. Near it sat a lumberman and his wife who were resting after a climb up 
the hill from Iwaoku, the place we were going to. He told us that the figure was of 
Jizé, and that images of Jizé are put on hilltops and valley bottoms because such 
places are lonely; with Jizé one feels less lonely. The particular Jizé (which was actually 
on the border of Gokanoshé and so probably also served as a protector and guardian 
of the entrance) was not the orthodox figure of Jizé as a Buddhist monk but, on closer 
inspection, turned out to be some ancient noble sitting on his knees in formal attitude 
with a Shinto stick? held upright in his hands. When this was pointed out to the lum- 
berman he was unperturbed; he considered the image to be Jizd nonetheless. (It is 
possible that the figure was that of some old Taira lord, since legend has it that the 
Heike fled to the fastnesses of Gokanoshd after their disastrous defeat by the Mina- 
moto in 1185.) 

The lumberman’s interpretation of the figure as Jizd is not surprising in view of 
the fact that in rural Japan Jizé is regarded both as a protector of dangerous places, 
and as a guardian of entrances to communities. For instance, when we finally came 
to Iwaoku, we saw by the side of the road as we approached the settlement a protec- 
tive image of the Saint Daishi, a Sarutahiko stone—and also a stone Jizé. Figures of 
Jizd take many forms from the orthodox monk to square pillars topped with a peaked 
capstone. 

The incident on the hilltop led one of the group I was traveling with, an elementary 
school teacher, to recount the following tale: 

A man once murdered and robbed a traveler on a lonely road. Thereupon he 
turned to a nearby stone Jiz6 and begged hi to tell no one of his crime. Jizé replied, 
“I shall tell no one, but only so long as you also never mention the matter again.” 
And so affairs stood for five years. Then the man, thankful to Jizé, came to him again 
and said, ‘‘Thank you very much for protecting me. Due to your care no one has dis- 
covered that I robbed and killed the traveler.’’ It so happened that a policeman who 
was nearby overhead this speech and arrested the highwayman. 

Joun F. EMBREE 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


JAPANESE FOLKSONGS IN NEW YORK CITY:—Twelve discs of Japanese 
folk songs by five singers were recorded in New York City during June 1945 by the 
writer on a Wilcox Gay portable equipment. This collection was made at a Japanese- 
American Methodist Church on West 108th Street.? 

The songs recorded that afternoon were unique for several reasons. Musically, the 
examples were almost as Western as any songs heard over the air or in our concert 
halls. Yet they have an Oriental flavor and the spirit is never lost, even though they 
are as far removed from the Oriental melodies as are their interpreters from the Ori- 
ental way of singing. Indeed they are Americanized melodies, sung by American-born 


1See J. F. Embree, Gokanoshé: A Remote Corner of Japan (The Scientific Monthly 59, 
1944) 343-55. 

? Shaku, a kind of baton made of ivory or ichii wood anciently used by court nobles, but 
today mostly associated with Shinto priests. 

1In collaboration with Louise Morgan. Photographs of the project were made by Esther 


Speyer. 
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Japanese, who have merely inherited a foreign culture, integrating it with a Western 
way of life and art. That is why Mariko Mukai, young, New York Niesi witha lyrical, 
yet dramatic voice is equally capable of singing Japanese folksongs, or examples of 
Schubert or Brahms lieder. Folklorists would perhaps frown upon this lovely Voice, 
say it is not traditional for folk singing. What Mariko Mukai records are the ancient 
melodies of Japan in their modernized, Americanized form, but these melodies stil] 
retain the full flavor of the original with their classical poetic texts. And Miss Mukai, 
remembers most of them traditionally from her childhood. 

In Japan native music of the past may be found side by side with Western music, 
Symphony orchestras introduce serious compositions by both Western and Oriental 
musicians, and radio stations in the East barrage their listeners with Beethoven sym- 
phonies as well as adaptations of Japanese folk melodies, or symphonic music sug- 
gested from traditional themes.? Kosaku Yamada, one of the most prolific compos- 
ers, has made ideal use of traditional music and the simplest of folk tunes, yet his 
compositions show a marked influence of Western music. It was this type of mod- 
ernized folk melody that was recorded that afternoon at the Japanese-American 
Church, although all of the music collected that day was sung without accompani- 
ment. 

Mariko Mukai recorded such melodies as Sakura, Sakura (Cherry Blossoms); 
Hakone Hachiri-wa (Crossing Mount Hakone); Kaero Kaeroto (The frogs are croak- 
ing . . . ); Ningyo (My Doll); Kojo no Tsuki (Moonlight over the castle ruins . . . ); 
and such examples as Yuyake Koyake (Twilight and sunset) and Haru ga Kita 
(Spring has come) with four other singers. 

Dr. Stanley Okado, professor of Japanese at Yale University, acted as informant 
for this collection and also recorded additional songs. He also translated all of the 
songs into English after they were transcribed musically by the writer. Dr. Okada 
remembered many of the songs noted in the collection, Japanese Peasant Songs. He 
recorded Kagoshima Ohara Bushi (89) and some characteristic songs of fishermen and 
boatmen, such as Sendo no Uta. 

Katherine Yamashita, young teen-age Niesi, recorded two children’s songs—Teru 
Teru Boozu (The Sun Doll) and Ano Machi Kono Machi (This town, that town... 
let’s take the road home.) 

During December 1945, Newton Ishiura, also of Yale University, recorded the 
invocation and other examples from the Buddhist Service in New York City. Dr. 
Okada also contributed some unique recordings of Japanese film music for the 
writer. The writer is interested in adding additional material to this collection, either 
directly from singers, or from previously recorded discs. Any information about such 
collections will be appreciated, since at present the examples number only about 
fifty discs, and are lacking in instrumental music. The writer has thus far been unable 
to locate a previously imported release. The History of Japanese Music, once availa- 
ble through Columbia-Gramophone. 

CHARLES HOFMANN 
New York, New York 


? The influence of foreign music came to Japan after 1870, the first Western music heard in 
the islands being that by military and naval bands. 

* John F. Embree, Japanese Peasant Songs (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 38, 
1944). 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND AwarDs:—Louis C. Jones, New York State College for Teach- 
ers and editor of New York Folklore Quarterly, and Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State 
University, have been awarded John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for 
1946. Professor Jones plans to prepare a study of contemporary folklore of the super- 
natural as found among various ethnic groups of New York State; Professor Utley 
will make a study of the apocryphal stories of the Flood, derived and amplified from 
the Biblical text in the Near East, Europe, and America. 

Guggenheim Post-Service Fellowships for 1946 were awarded to Clyde K. Kluck- 
hohn, Harvard University, for the preparation of a book on the relation of anthro- 
pology to contemporary problems; to Weston LaBarre for studies in the psychology 
of Oriental cultures; to Alan Lomax for creative writing in the field of American folk- 
lore; to Morris H. Swadesh for studies of the language and ethnology of the Nootka 
Indians of British Columbia. 

Mr. Samuel P. Bayard, Pennsylvania State College, was recently awarded the 
Chicago Folklore Prize for 1946 for his study, The “Johnny Collins” version of Lady 
Alice. Mr. Bayard’s prize-winning article was published last year in this JOURNAL 
(58: 73-103, April-June, 1945). 

A Rockefeller Foundation Post-War Fellowship in the Humanities was recently 
awarded Herbert Halpert to complete his study of New Jersey folktales, begun be- 
fore Mr. Halpert entered the Armed Forces, and to prepare a book on A Singing 
Family of the Catskills, the study of the musical tradition of a single family. 

Harriet Pawlowska, Detroit Northeastern High School, has received a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant to make an extensive study of Polish culture in Wisconsin. Miss 
Pawlowska will be a fellow at the University of Wisconsin while engaged in work on 
her Wisconsin Polish project. 

Dr. and Mrs. Austin Fife have received a grant from the Utah Humanities Research 
Foundation for summer field work in Utah, to collect Utah journals, manuscripts 
and oral reminiscences. 


ARCHIVES DE FOLKLORE COLLECTION:—The new French-Canadian Archives de 
Folklore of the Université Laval has recently issued a summary statement of the 
contents of its collections which include fourteen documents and studies on the 
manners, customs, beliefs, legends, tales, songs, languages, and crafts of French 
Canada. Copies of the summary may be obtained from the Archives de Folklore, 
Université Laval, Quebec. 


New Mexico FoLkKLoreE Society :—The New Mexico Folklore Society, first organ- 
ized in 1931, was formally re-organized as an active society at a meeting of forty-five 
folklorists at the University of New Mexico on May 20. Since that date the Society 
has also effected arrangements for affiliation with the American Folklore Society. 

At the meeting held on May 20 regular officers were elected for 1946-47. These are: 
—T. M. Pearce, president; Mrs. Gerald Cassidy, first vice-president; Mrs. Frank 
Pooler, second vice-president; E. W. Tedlock, secretary-treasurer. In addition to 
these elective officers, the president was empowered to appoint five regional vice- 
presidents within New Mexico. 

After the re-organization of the Society the following program was presented 
during the afternoon of May 20:—T. M. Pearce, Brief History of the New Mexico 
Folklore Society and Folklore Conferences; Robert E. Barton Allen, Program of 
Folklore Societies in Other Communities; Vicente T. Mendoza, Activities of La 
Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico; A. L. Campa, Plans for New Mexico Folklore 
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Society and Yearbook; New Mexico Committee on Proverb Collecting; Brief Report 
on Collecting of Proverbial Sayings in New Mexico. At 8 p.m. the Society heard a 
program of Mexican folksongs, rendered by Vicente T. Mendoza and Sra. Mendoza, 


Books ror DevasTaTED ArEAS:—K. R. Shaffer, Executive Director, American 
Book Center, Inc., Library of Congress, has issued an appeal for gifts of books and 
periodicals from individuals, institutions and organizations, for devastated European 
and Oriental libraries. Publications urgently needed are those which have been issued 
during the past decade, of a scholarly nature, and important contributions to their 
fields. Periodicals, even incomplete volumes, of significance, and fiction and non- 
fiction of distinction are wanted; not wanted are textbooks, out-dated monographs, 
recreational reading, children’s books, light fiction, popular magazines, popular non- 
fiction. All subjects—history, the social sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and 
especially the sciences and technologies—are needed. 

Shipments should be sent prepaid to The American Book Center, c/o The Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. The Center cannot accept material which is sent 
collect; if it is not possible for donors to pay shipping charges, reimbursement will 
be made by the Center, upon written notification of the amount due. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK-TALE INSTITUTE PROPOSED:—From C. W. Von Sydow, 
recently professor of folklore at Lund University, Sweden, L. L. Hammerich, pro- 
fessor, University of Copenhagen, Denmark, and Knut Liestél, professor, University 
of Oslo, Norway, comes an interesting outline of a proposed International Folk-Tale 
Institute to be set up in Copenhagen. A printed proposal giving the plans and scope 
of such an Institute has been sent to European and American folklorists for their 
reactions and suggestions; if these plans meet with sufficient approval petitions for 
the necessary Danish State aid and for support from international foundations will 
be made in the near future. 


HoosIER FOLKLORE:—June saw the beginning of another printed regional folk- 
lore quarterly, namely, Hoosier Folklore, which is a continuation of the mimeo- 
graphed publication, Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, organ of the Hoosier Folklore 
Society. 

The new quarterly is edited by Ernest W. Baughman, Indiana University, and is 
published for the Hoosier Folklore Society by the Indiana Historical Bureau. It car- 
ries not only material from Indiana, but from neighboring states, and in general is 
designed to present tales, ballads, customs, legends and notes collected in, or espe- 
cially relevant to the mid-West. Subscriptions are two dollars annually, fifty cents 
for a single number. 


NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL:—The Twelfth annual National Folk Festival was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 22-25, under the joint sponsorship of the Cleveland Sesqui- 
centennial Commission and Western Reserve University. Approximately four 
hundred participants from outside of Cleveland attended the Festival, as well as 
several groups within the city. The festival was held under the direction of Sarah 
Gertrude Knott, National Director; other officers of the National Folklore Festival 
Association are Paul Green, president; Homer P. Rainey, vice-president; M. J. 
Pickering, business manager. 


Texas FOLKLORE Society:—The Texas Folklore Society held its thirtieth an- 
nual meeting May 17-18 at the University of Texas, Austin. The following program 
was presented: Mason Brewer, South Carolina Negro Folklore; Mody C. Boatright, 
Word-Play in Folk Humor; Ramén Martinez Lépez, The Genealogy of the Legend 
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of St. James; Myrtle Mixon Allen, An Oracle of the Kitchen; Merlin Mitchell, Inter- 

tions of Western Songs; Orlan Sawey, Sources of Texas Cattle Brands; Frances 
Alexander, Collecting Nursery Lore for Mother Goose on the Rio Grande; Brownie 
McNeil, Southwestern Ballads; Alice Mungufa, Songs; Robert C. Eckhardt, The 
Place of Folklore in a Progressive Society; J. G. McAllister, Peyote. Ralph S. Boggs 
of the University of North Carolina, who has recently returned from a year’s teach- 
ing and study in Mexico spoke on Mexican Lacquer, followed by a question period 
and conference hour. 

The Society distributed a special memorial pamphlet honoring the late L. W. 
Payne, first president of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. It contains an unpublished 
address by Professor Payne, delivered at the annual meeting in 1934, on the founding 
of the society, I Was Here When the Woods Were Burnt, from which the brochure 
takes its title, When the Woods Were Burnt. Included is an essay by John A. Lomax 
on The Beginnings of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 


South AMERICAN FOLKLORE Society ActTivitiEs:—La Sociedad Folklérica de 
Uruguay was founded in Montevideo, Uruguay, April 18, 1945. The following officers 
were elected for 1945-1947, to comprise the governing board: president, Fernan 
Silva Valdés; vice-president, A. Montiel Ballesteros; general secretary, Adolfo Berro 
Garcfa; home secretary, Lauro Ayestar4n; foreign secretary, Ildefonso Pereda Valdés; 
treasurer, Horace Arredondo; advisors, Rafael Schiaffino and Carlos Giucci. Thirteen 
corresponding members from the United States, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Puerto 
Rico, Paraguay, Cuba, Mexico and Guatemala are included in the membership of 
the newly formed Society. The purpose of this new Society, as announced in a 
pamphlet issued at the time of founding the organization, is to collect, analyze and 
publish Uruguayan folklore, and to utilize the material for education and diffusion 
abroad. The first publication of the Society also contains a paper on folklore studies 
in the New World, which was presented as an address by the Commission of American 
Folklore at the Congress of Latin-American Cultural Institutions.—C.C. 

The Sociedade Brasileira de Folk-Lore, Rua de Conceicao 565, Natal, Rio Grande 
do Norte, Brasil, has recently issued a printed classification of Popular Tales by Luis 
da Camara Cascudo, president of the Society. The classification, which was formally 
approved by the Brazilian Society, is on file with an English translation made by 
Ernest Baughman and Wm. Hugh Jansen, in the editorial offices of the American 
Folklore Society and may be borrowed upon request by members of the American 
Folklore Society. 

The formation of an Argentine Commission of Folklore and Nativism was an- 
nounced at Buenos Aires, September 15, 1945, in a fifteen-page pamphlet drawn up 
by Ataliva Herrera, representative of the National Council of Education, and en- 
titled, Folklore y Nativismo en la ensefianza primaria (Republica Argentina, Consejo 
Nacional de Educacién). The stated purpose of the Folklore Commission is to insti- 
tute the scientific and methodical collection of Argentinian folklore materials for use 
in primary education. The Commission is composed of the following officers and rep- 
resentatives:—Athos Palma, president and inspector of music; Elias Martinez Bute- 
ler, secretary of Pedagogy; Enrique Banchs, head of the Office of Information; Josué 
Teéfilo Wilkes, director of the Section of Music, Dance and Song; Berta Elena Vidal 
de Battina, director of the Section on Regional Languages, Folktales, Beliefs and Cus- 
toms; Juan Alfonso Carrizo, director of the Popular Poetry Section; Ismael Moya, 
director of the Library of Folklore and Section on Riddles, Proverbs and Children’s 
Games; Marfa Elena Sierra, Amanda Morales, Luis Gerénimo Lucero Riera, and 
Domingo Herrera, collaborators.—C.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Mipwest PIONEER: His Itis, Cures, & Doctors. Madge E. Pickard and R. Car. 
lyle Buley. (339 pp., illustrations. $5.00, Crawfordsville, Indiana: R. E. Banta, 
1945.) 

This book is exactly what the authors claim for it in the Preface, ‘‘a non-technical 
but substantial account of pioneer medicine.” Although largely concerned with mid- 
west America, the book presents a valid picture of medical belief and practice in gen- 
eral in the United States during the past century. And it is an incredible and fascinat- 
ing story that unrolls—a story of blood lettings and blisterings, charms and magic, 
purges and patents. The development of medicine in the midwest is told through the 
rise and fall of the various ‘schools’: the calomel, the botanics, the eclectics, the phre- 
nologists, the practitioners of animal magnetism, to the schools of the present. Included 
are accounts of the beginnings of the medical colleges, medical publications, drug- 
stores,—largely at first purveyors of patents, and soda with a ‘stick’ in it. As one reads 
he can only rationalize the survival of his ancestors by thinking that it was the pa- 
tients’ faith in the treatment that saved, or perhaps their granite constitutions. And 
as one reads he has an uncomfortable feeling about some of the medical practices of 
today. 

One who has gone through the medical books of medieval England will find little 
new here. The same general diagnoses and the same general methods of treatment 
prevail. The common principle behind all treatment seems to be the more noxious 
the dose the more certain the cure. With slight variations the following midwest ‘cure’ 
for rheumatism could be duplicated from most medieval medical books: 


Take a young fat dog and kill him, scald and clean him as you would a pig, then extract his 
guts through a hole previously made in his side, and substitute in the place thereof, two hand- 
fuls of nettles, two ounces of brimstone, one dozen hen eggs, four ounces of turpentine, a hand- 
full of tanzy, a print of red fishing worms, and about three fourths pound of tobacco . . . roast 
him well before a hot fire, save the oil and anoint the joints. . . . 


At least they did not take this one internally! 

Here too is recorded the rise of modern medicine with the development of the 
science of bacteriology and the discovery of the microscope. It is interesting to note 
how quickly the new ideas penetrated the Middle West and with what zeal they were 
adopted. There is something of pathos in man’s reaching for ever-new cures, his 
eternal hope that the water-of-life, the plant-of-healing will be found, and that sick- 
ness, age and death be forever banished. Anyone who went to school in the Midwest 
during the early part of the present century probably remembers germ-conscious 
mother’s admonition: ‘‘Now if you take a drink at recess, remember to drink near the 
handle of the cup”—presumably other children would drink at a more normal place, 
and so the vicinity of the handle would be free of contamination. And such a one re- 
members, too, not being at all surprised when his classmates, evidently prompted by 
the same instruction, also drank near the handle. But the old ideas lingered on, for 
even then the odor of asafoedita in the hot school room emanating from the little bags 
containing that potent substance worn around the necks of the boys and girls was 
strong enough, it would seem, to put to rout any venturesome germ. 

This book was not addressed to students of folkways but rather to the general 
reader; nevertheless it contains much about folk medicine, medical superstitions and 
beliefs. But the folklorist will find little new here; most of the information has been 
recorded many times. One example will illustrate: To cure warts 
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rub with green walnuts, slit bean, corn, dishcloths—either belonging to the family or stolen— 
bacon rinds, chicken feet, silk threads, horsehairs, ur raw potatoes. . . . Some warts could be 
given away to persons riding on a grey horse; others had to be sold for a cent, which could 
either be thrown away or put in the church collection. 


One would welcome more detailed information of treatments and practices taken over 
from the Indians. Noticed here are such books as Father Smith’s The Indian Doctor's 
Dispensatory and James Cooper’s The Indian Doctor's Receipt Book, books using the 
word Indian in the title to give the whole a touch of authority coming from the oc- 
cult. But of cures, specifics, practices taken directly from the Indian there is little. 
Did the Midwest pioneer come to use sassafras tea to thin his blood in the springtime 
and bring “‘comfort to his stomach and liver’’ through information given by local 
Indians, or did such information come to him from the regular medical practitioners 
who in turn derived it form such books as Monardus’s Joyfull Newes Out of the New 
found World, etc.? And what about such folk practitioners, intermediaries between 
Indians and Whites, as Johnny Appleseed? The folklorist will find the book of most 
value in giving a picture of the folk of the midwest at this period. It will make him 
closer acquainted with the pioneer folk, help him to visualize their lives, to under- 
stand their ways of thinking, and way of action. 

One serious defect of this generally admirable work is its poor organization. It lacks 
a point-of-view, progression from section to section according to a plan. The result-is 
much repetition. For example Chapter II, ‘Home Remedies and Domestic Medi- 
cine,” contains a long account of Dr. Carter, his cures, his treatments, his life story, 
his poems—all interesting but bewildering here, and belonging, it would seem, to 
the chapter concerned with doctors. Of great value not only to the historian and to 
the scientist but also to the folklorist are the excellent bibliographical notes appended 
to each chapter. They often amplify the material in the text and survey critically 
for the reader the bibliographical sources covering the specific point. The general 
bibliography, covering periodical material as well as books is also excellent. Folk- 
lorists will find especially useful the bibliographical sections Home Remedies and 
Charm Cures. 

The book is an especially handsome volume printed with full margins on rag paper 
in an edition limited to 500 copies. It contains a number of interesting illustrations 
reproduced from old books. We have to thank the authors for the generally valuable 
and always interesting material they have amassed here. It is a book that must be on 
the shelves of libraries alongside such general books as Richard H. Shryock’s Devel- 
opment of Modern Medicine and H. B. Shafter’s The American Medical Profession. 

MacEpwarp LEACH 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


FEsSTE UND BRAUCHE DES SCHWEIZERVOLKES. Eduard Hoffmann-Krayer, Neubear- 
beitung durch Paul Geiger. (192 pp., bibliog. 7.80 Swiss francs. Atlantis-Verlag 
Ziirich, Switzerland, 1940.) 


Cessation of hostilities in Europe has made it possible to obtain this new and re- 
vised edition of one of the most significant publications of the late Swiss folklorist 
Eduard Hoffmann-Krayer, former professor at the University of Basel, editor of the 
international folklore bibliography (Volkskundliche Bibliographie), and founder of 
the Swiss Folklore Society. Except for correction of mistakes and occasional incorpo- 
ration of new material, the revision affected the original text only slightly. An im- 
portant change was made in the introductory part where Hoffmann-Krayer had given 
a bibliographical survey and a history of folklore studies in Switzerland. In the new 
edition the Introduction is very brief, barely three pages of text. On the other hand, 
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a working bibliography of all aspects of Swiss folklore, consisting of 585 items, is 
added (157-180) and followed by an index showing which of the 585 items are con. 
cerned with which of the twenty-two geographical and political units (“cantons”) 
of the country. This up-to-date bibliography which includes even books published 
in 1940 should enable the user to find any reference he may need. In contrast to the 
Bibliography which is comprehensive in scope, the text of the book deals only with 
the festivals and customs of the Swiss people. The customs discussed are those of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, now and then, earlier customs, obsolete 
for some time, are mentioned for the purpose of demonstrating with specific examples 
that changes in folklore do occur. 

The subject matter is presented in three main parts. ‘“‘The Milestones in Man's 
Life” are treated in Part I (10-42) which includes a discussion of the customs pertain- 
ing to birth and baptism, engagement and wedding, death and burial, anniversaries 
(birthday and name’s day), confirmation (Protestant and Catholic), first communion, 
army draft, etc. Part II (43-77) describes folk festivals and folk customs not con- 
nected with the church or civil calendar. Here we are introduced to the social life on 
the farm, in the neighborhood, in the village, in schools; we learn of popular legal 
practices, amusements and customs of professional organizations (guilds), brother- 
hoods, entertainment clubs, as well as of traditional affairs of nation-wide interest 
such as memorial services and celebrations commemorating historical events (e.g., 
battles, the foundation of the Swiss Confederation), music and song festivals, char- 
acteristically Swiss sport contests (gymnastics, ‘“Schwingen”’) and national games 
(e.g., “‘Hornussen,” a kind of ball game). The leading sport in Switzerland is rifle- 
shooting, and there are several thousand rifle-clubs in that small country, some of 
them of considerable age. Shooting matches on an intercantonal basis are attested as 
early as 1378 in the city of Bern. ‘“Schwingen,”’ a pictorial description of which ap- 
pears in Diebold Schilling’s Chronicle of 1513, is the Swiss style of wrestling and 
enjoys as much popularity among high and low as baseball does in this country. In 
this part of the book we read also of practices growing out of the Swiss type of de- 
mocracy. The outstanding feature in this group is the Landsgemeinde, a meeting of all 
the voters of a canton for the purpose of electing the executive branch of the govern- 
ment together with certain other state officials, approving or rejecting government 
reports on its activities, and passing laws including the budget for the following year. 
These meetings are held outdoors in the main square of the state capital once a year, 
either on the last Sunday in April or the first Sunday in May. Through them the 
citizenry has a direct hand in the state government without the intermediary of a 
parliament. The Landsgemeinde as the constitutionally recognized legislative body of 
a canton dates back to the thirteenth century. It was established for Schwyz in 1294, 
for Uri and both parts of Unterwalden in 1309, for Glarus in 1387, for Zug in 1389, and 
for Appenzell in 1403. Some cantons have given it up during the last century and have 
adopted the parliamentary system long used in the more populous cantons. At the 
present, five Landsgemeinden are still held every spring, namely in the cantons of 
Appenzell Ausser-Rhoden, Appenzell Inner-Rhoden, Glarus, Obwalden, and Nid- 
walden. 

Part III of the book deals with customs resulting from church festivals, saints’ 
days, etc. Eighty different festive occasions are discussed (78-156). Only those of 
more than merely local or regional character shall be pointed out here. St. Martin’s 
day (November 11) is the time when leases expire and rents or interest payments are 
due. An important date in private life, especiaily for young people expecting soon to 
get married, is November 30, the day of Saint Andrew. December 6 is the day of Saint 
Nicolas or Santa Claus. He is actually called Santi Chlaus in some regions. Christmas 
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customs are described (89-98) and followed by a description of the New Year’s Eve 
(Silvesterabend) and New Year’s customs (98-104), January 2 and Epiphany (104- 
08). The Mardi Gras customs are discussed at some length (111-25). The city of 
Ziirich has its own Sechselauten, a cross between Mardi Gras and May Day cere- 
monies. The week of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, 
and Easter Sunday (130-40) is the most impressive period of the whole year whose 
impact nobody can escape. Quite different in character are the May customs including 
the feast of the Ascension and Pentecost (141-50). In many of these customs there is 
a marked difference between Catholic and Protestant regions, and these differences 
are brought out very clearly by the author. 
The book is written in German in a fluid and easy style. 
ALFRED SENN 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Tue PATH OF THE GREAT. Stephen Gargilis. (480 pp., $2.75. Boston: Athena Publish- 
ers, 1945.) 

Of a strange genesis, of a stranger development, and sometimes, unfortunately, in 
the strangest of English, Mr. Gargilis’ The Path of the Great has a little interest for 
the folklorist. It is a novel, based on the Cretan epic Erotokritos of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. Whether Erotokritos has any claim to the label of folklore is 
debatable; at least one must consider the cloudy origin of the poem, its dependence on 
both oral and literary transmission for its centuries of popularity, and its contribu- 
tions to the great store of the Greek folk’s poetic aphorisms—all factors tending to give 
ita folkloristic air. To avoid the problem, let us term Erotokritos a popular epic rather 
than a folk epic. And here let it be stated that the novel being reviewed does not 
give a good conception of the poem, for although Mr. Gargilis’ long work probably 
gives a rather complete idea of the detailed content of the Erotokritos, it does not 
render the spirit nearly so well as does John Mavrogordato’s 40-page synopsis (Oxford 
Press, 1929). This, of course, is no valid criticism of Mr. Gargilis whose primary objec- 
tive is not translation, but a hazily philosophical interpretation of the world and its 
troubles. 

The real interest of The Path of the Great lies in the nature of the adaptation,” 
which shows what could happen to folklore material. From a work not unlike a lengthy 
medieval romance in spirit and content, Mr. Gargilis has chosen mystically and 
mysteriously to make a novel symbolizing a struggle between the ‘Forces of Light” 
and the ‘‘Forces of Darkness,” a struggle which in turn symbolizes all battles of good 
and evil down through history up to and including the late world conflict. At times 
the writer forgets his claptrap of visionary obscurantism and creates a pretty love 
affair and crackling battles, as well as a magnificent tournament with all the pseudo- 
Athenian atmosphere of the Cretan original. But this virtue is quite counterbalanced 
by the tasteless invention of the naively named enemies of the hero: Hillos, Tojokeus, 
and Mosso. Not all the symbolism is annoying: the glorification of the modern Hel- 
lenic spirit of sacrifice and independence is touching and rather majestic. 

In style, although occasionally virile and graphic, the novel is frequently pretty 
bad. Without any systematic search, it is easy to cull out many examples of poor dic- 
tion, particularly cliches and ludicrously inept colloquialisms such as ‘‘at a snail's 
pace,” “run the danger of,”’ “dear reader,” ‘defies description,” “a square deal,” | 
“loud”’ (of attire), ‘‘a dirty lie,”’ and “‘soul-mate.” 

In brief, The Path of the Great does three things: it gives a fair concept of the con- 
tents, but not the spirit, of Erotokritos, whether that epic be termed folk or literary; 
it shows the need of a complete translation of this work into English; and it supplies 
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both an example of and a warning about what may be done in the way of an adapta. 
tion, again whether that adaptation be of folk or literary materials. 

Ws. HucGu JANsen 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Epotx (“Communities”), a Quarterly for Folklore and Ethnology, 1: 1: 1-65. (Jerusa- 
lem: Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, 1945.) 


To the impressively long list of Hebrew books and periodicals appearing in Pales- 
tine, we now add this publication. Its editor, Raphael Patai, is the author of a large 
anthropological study called Man and Earth and of numerous articles of similar na- 
ture. He contributes a general ‘‘program-article,”’ in which he outlines the contem- 
plated direction and scope of the publication. Since the English version of Dr. Patai’s 
article recently appeared in this JOURNAL, we can pass on to the other items. Ina short 
article, Talismans and Amulets for Soldiers, Bergman cites instances of magical 
means of defense and protection against such dangers as death, captivity and the like. 
They illustrate anew how readily the Biblical law against magical practices was over- 
looked. Borrowings from the environment, such as the German ‘‘Nothemd,” offer 
additional proof of the many Persian, Muslim and Christian influences in Jewish 
superstition and magic. 

Tuvia Ashkenazi, who has written several works on the Beduins, publishes the 
first part of a study on the Arab-et-Tarabin, the most important of the Beduin tribes 
of southern Palestine. We read of the population of the tribe (on page 18 the author 
accepts the census figure of 16329), but on page 20 he calls it exaggerated, promising to 
provide corrected figures), its location, conglomerate composition, and, what is most 
interesting and typical, its gradual sedentariness and impending break-up, indicated 
by the internal wars. Zlotnik’s The Seven Earths and the Sons of Cain discusses a 
belief prevalent in the Middle Ages that there are seven earths just as there are seven 
heavens, and that the inhabitants of the earths beneath ours are the sons of Cain, 
whose ancestor was driven ‘‘from the face of the earth,” i.e. the uppermost stratum. 

In the section called ‘‘Customs and Traditions,” Moshe Attias describes the mar- 
riage customs of the community in Saloniki. The idyllic aspects of the wedding-cere- 
mony are sketched from the preparatory stages to the conclusion of the seven-day 
celebration. An interesting and, according to the author, unique custom requires that 
the married women wear a distinct garb, and the bride appears in it the morning after 
the wedding. Two of the songs heard on this occasion are reproduced in the original 
Judeo-Spanish (i.e., in Hebrew characters), in Spanish and in translation. A. Ben- 
Jacob tells about the custom of the Jews of Bagdad to visit the supposed grave of the 
prophet Ezekiel, and of the visits of the Basra community to the grave of Ezra the 
Scribe. It may be assumed that the practice,—and certainly the name,—show Muslim 
influence. 

Under the heading Texts, S. Assaf calls the attention of students to the numerous 
works of the polygraph Rabbi Hayyim Palache (1788-1861) which contain much 
folkloristic material. Joseph J. Rivlin prints the text of a poem about Moses and 
Pharaoh's daughter in the Aramaic idiom of Amidia in Kurdistan. It is accompanied 
by a Hebrew rendering and by textual as well as exegetical notes. Several smaller 
contributions, and a review section conclude the number. 

Without question a journal of this sort fills a need, particularly at the present time 
when so many Jewish communities have been barbarously exterminated, and a stren- 
uous effort must be made to salvage as much as possible of their records. May the 
publication enjoy long life and high quality. 

A. S. HALKIN 
Columbia University, New York 24, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LinGuisTICs, Vol. 10, no. 4 (1944); vol. 11, 
nos. 1-4 (1945). Edited by C. F. Voegelin. ($4.00 annually. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Indiana University, under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of America, 
the American Anthropological Association, and the Committee on American Na- 
tive Languages, ACLS.) 


The resumption, in 1944, of the publication of the International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics was a notable event in the history of American Indian linguistics. 
The JoURNAL had previously been published for some twenty years, at rather irregu- 
lar intervals under the editorship of the late Franz Boas. Though the types of re- 
search that suffered an irreparable loss with Boas’s death are too numerous to 
mention, one of the most immediately felt losses was the cessation of publication of 
IJAL. For this reason linguists and anthropologists in general welcome the recent 
resumption of the publication of this journal under the editorship of C. F. Voegelin 
of Indiana University. In 1944 one issue appeared to fill out Volume 10 which was left 
incomplete in 1939. In 1945 regular publication got under way and four issues ap- 
peared at regularly spaced intervals of three months. The editor is to be congratulated 
on his successful handling of the undertaking and it is to be hoped that many fruitful 
years of publication lie ahead. 

Though most of the articles appearing in 1944-45 deal with rather technical lin- 
guistic subjects, a good proportion of them also contain material of interest to the 
folklorist. It is this latter type of material which the reviewer wishes to call to the 
attention of readers of the JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. Perhaps the most im- 
portant sources of such material are articles containing texts and translations. In the 
order of their appearance these are as follows: Analysis of a Mixteco Text, by Ken- 
neth L. Pike (10: 113-38), Three Tlingit Stories, by H. V. Velten (10: 166-80), 
Abnaki Text, by Frank G. Speck (11: 45-6), Analysis of a Kechuan Text, by George L 
Trager (11: 86-96), and Delaware Texts, by C. F. Voegelin (11: 105-19). 

Pike’s Analysis of a Mixteco Text contains a text with interlinear translation and 
free translation inserted at the end of each paragraph of the text. The story is an 
animal tale and a possible title—none is provided by the author—might be “How a 
Snake Failed to Deceive Rabbit.’ 

Velten’s Three Tlingit Stories contains three texts with interlinear translations fol- 
lowed by free translations. The free translations are unusually readable and the stories 
are provided with titles as follows: ‘‘The Swans,” ‘‘The Man Who Arose from the 
Dead,” and “The Origin of the Killer Whale.” 

Speck’s Abnaki Text contains a text followed by translation. The story tells of the 
Abnaki massacre of a party of Iroquois raiders and is believed by Speck to be a legend 
concerning an actual event which took place in the seventeenth century. Two other 
comments by the author are of special interest: ‘‘The historical narrative has become 
diffused among speakers of Algonkian languages remote from the scene of the mas- 
sacre” and ‘‘French-Canadian historical sources for lower Canada give local versions 
in print.” 

Trager’s Analysis of a Kechuan Text contains a text with interlinear translation 


1 In reading through the free translation it occurs to me that the expression “‘the rabbit”’ 
might perhaps be better rendered as a proper name “Rabbit.” I do not know anything about 
storytelling styles among the Mixteco and therefore cannot judge whether this would be ap- 
propriate or not, but in a number of Southeastern Indian languages with which I am familiar 
(Tunica, Natchez, Muskogee, etc.) I have found that the principal animal characters are always 
referred to as “the rabbit,” “the alligator,” etc. (even on their first being mentioned) and have 
observed that this is exactly equivalent to our English use of proper names like “Rabbit,” 
“Alligator,” etc. when we tell animal stories. 
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followed by a free translation. The tale itself is brief and relates how a cat (wildcat?) 
outsmarts a fox and a puma. 

In Voegelin’s Delaware Texts are the texts and translations of twelve narrations, 
The texts are numbered and provided with titles. Where the narrator, i.e. informant, 
provided a title this is used; otherwise the author provides a title. Of the twelve narra- 
tions given apparently only three could properly be described as tales: 1. Mermaid, 3. 
Cannibal, and 4. Crazy Jack. Virtually all the rest are personal narratives or descrip- 
tions, but every one of them contains some reference to Delaware customs or beliefs, 

In addition to articles containing texts there are also a few other articles containing 
material of interest to the folklorist. Among these are Tone Puns in Mixteco (11: 129- 
39) and Mock Spanish of a Mixteco Indian (11: 219-24) by Kenneth L. Pike. They 
are recommended not only to linguists, but also to all who are interested in Indian hu- 
mor and the problems of bilingualism, cultural prestige, loan-words, or the like. 

Those who are interested in English or French words of Indian origin will also want 
to read Some Fish Names of Indian Origin by William A. Read (11: 234—-8).An amus- 
ing example of a French popular etymology for a word originally borrowed from an 
Indian language is the popular interpretation of sacalait as sac a lait, when its true 
origin is the Choctaw word for trout, namely sakli (phonetically [sakle]). 

In conclusion I should like to call attention to the Index to Volumes I to X (11: 
1-12) prepared by Thomas A. Sebeok. This should be as useful to folklorists as it is to 
linguists. The index contains four parts, I. Index of Authors, which is the key to all 
the other parts, II. Index of Articles, III. Index of Authors of Works Reviewed, and 
IV. Index of American Indian Languages. The folklorist interested in locating ma- 
terial on a certain tribe can locate the name of the tribe in Part IV; then by means of 
the cross-references given there he will be able to find all the articles dealing with that 
tribe. Moreover, if he is interested only in folklore he will usually be able to tell by the 
title of the article whether it contains text material or not. 

Mary R. Haas 
University of California at Berkeley, California 


THE CONTEMPORARY CULTURE OF THE CAuiTA INDIANS. Ralph L. Beals. (xii, 244 pp., 
11 plates, 33 figs., 1 map, $.50. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 142, 1945.) 


This study of the C4hita Indians, based upon about nine months of field work in 
1930-32, is the logical successor to the author’s earlier (1943) The Aboriginal Culture 
of the Cahita Indians. The two volumes together furnish an historical depth rarely 
matched for primitive groups. The C4hita, perhaps better known to most readers 
by their tribal names Yaqui and Mayo, live not only in their aboriginal area along 
the lower Yaqui and Mayo rivers in Sonora, Mexico, but also all the way from south- 
ern Arizona to central Sinaloa. The two languages are mutually intelligible. The cul- 
tures, though very similar, show sufficient differences to justify separate considera- 
tion. Beals divides C4hita culture into three temporal layers: pre-conquest, post- 
mission, and modern. Due to long contact with the margins of European civilization 
virtually all memory of aboriginal times has disappeared, and the ethnographer is 
dependent on early Spanish sources for this period. As the result of the establishment 
of Catholic missions in the early seventeenth century a hybrid culture arose which re- 
mained fairly stable until recent times. Because of relative lack of recorded data dur- 
ing this period, except that of the earliest missionaries, reconstruction depends pri- 
marily on contemporary evidence. In recent years rapid modification of this hybrid 
culture has occurred, resulting in the present way of life of these two groups. 

The book is divided into sections dealing with the food problem, houses, manufac- 
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tures, trade and wealth, the life cycle, political organization and religion. Because of | 
the large area covered and the reticent nature of the Cahita the intimate glimpses 
into the functioning of a culture characteristic of some ethnographies are not found. 
Nevertheless, the data covered are extensive and the presentation is logical, orderly 
and sound. Maize agriculture affords the economic basis of life; more, it is the ‘‘cen- 
tral core’ which “furnishes the thread of continuity and the basic pattern of Cahita 
life’ (207). Few aboriginal agricultural techniques remain. The steel plow is used, and 
irrigation, which is very important, appears to be post-conquest. Among local handi- 
crafts of particular interest is the fine weaving done by the Mayo, and a thorough 
description of techniques and sketches of designs are given. Kinship terminology is 
mostly Spanish, and many other old traits connected with the life cycle have disap- 
peared. Likewise, as the result of modification since 1900 political organization shows 
little in common with aboriginal forms. 

Approximately half the book is devoted to religion. The author finds that ‘the 
cosmological and cosmogonical ideas of the Cahita are derived almost completely 
from Christian theology”’ (90). Though considered by many to be fanatically re- 
ligious the Céhita, says Beals, while insistent upon the observance of religious forms, 
really does not feel deeply his religion. ‘‘(Mayo) religion is a husk of ceremonialism 
without any inner light of religious feeling ’’ (90). The Yaqui are somewhat more 
devout. Best known and most spectacular aspects of Cahita fiestas are the masked 
deer and pascola dancers, whose costumes and dance steps are carefully described. A 
few ancient religious beliefs are retained in the so-called “religion of the woods” 
which is recognized by the Indians themselves as distinct from Christian belief. Ideas 
of witchcraft (animal transformers) and disease causes (soul loss and object intrusion) 
appear to have more affinity to a basic North American pattern than most other as- 
pects of contemporary C4hita culture. 

The reaction of the reviewer is that C4hita culture in all basic aspects retains far 
fewer pre-conquest strains than such groups as modern Zapotec and Aztec, which 
have had much more contact with Spanish and non-Indian Mexican culture. This dif- 
ferential acceptance of and reaction to European culture by Mexican Indian groups is 
one of the knottiest problems facing students of Mexican cultures, and has never been 
satisfactorily answered. Not only is it characteristic of one tribe as contrasted to an- 
other, but also between subdivisions of homogeneous groups. The Cahita problem is 
doubly interesting because of psychological and temperamental differences between 
the Yaqui and Mayo. These differences are, apparently, partially the result of and 
partially the cause of a differing reaction to conquest by the two groups. The Mayo 
welcomed missionaries, in fact requested that they come. There is no record of a Mayo 
revolt except at Yaqui instigation, and there is no mention of an outstanding Mayo 
personality. Modern Mayo adjustment is less successful than that of the Yaqui, and 
their culture is less well integrated. The Yaqui, on the other hand, successfully resisted 
the Spaniards in the beginning, continually revolted, were forcibly deported to dis- 
tant parts of Mexico, and down to modern times have been paid by the government 
what is substantially a bribe to lead a peaceful life. While the Mayo have no sense of 
nationalism the Yaqui are fiercely proud of their race. Likewise their history is full of 
illustrious names. “The Yaqui adjustment to white culture is part of an effort to 
master their destiny, conscious, selective and aggressive’’ (211). Beals, attempting to 
explain these differences, discusses the terminology of Benedict and finds that it is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Here are two cultures side by side, both Apollonian, both realistic in their attitude toward life 
situations, with almost identical content and pattern, yet there is a fundamental configura- 
tional difference which expresses itself in the reactions of practically every individual of the 
two tribes (213). 
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Other ethnologists in Mexico have encountered similar situations. Beal’s admission 
that even tentative explanations are difficult points up a situation increasingly recog. 
nized by ethnologists working in Mexico: field studies by ethnologists with sound 
psychological training, or psychologists with an adequate ethnological background 
are essential to help understand and portray the basic nature of Mexican Indian 
groups. 

Dr. Beals is to be commended for this sound and welcome addition to a growing list 
of studies of Mexican tribes. 

George M. Foster 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE ETERNAL ONES OF THE DrEam. A Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Australian 
Myth and Ritual, Geza Roheim. (270 pp. Index. $4.50. New York: International 
University Press, 1945.) 


The reader may recall the former book by this author on Australian Totemism, 
1925, followed by many articles on the same subject. Now Dr. Roheim offers a second 
book, apparently a kind of summary of his field studies with comparative notes. This 
may be taken as his matured views on the subject. He seems to disregard stratified 
concepts, based upon marginal and central distributions, explaining the marginal 
scarcity of trait elements as due to lack of dull data. This may not be just what Dr. 
Roheim means, but he refuses to recognize geographical distribution as a method of 
interpretation in Australian ceremonialism and mythology, claiming, like some less 
psychoanalytic writers, that the whole complex of “religious and magical symbolism, 
conception beliefs, circum- or subscision rites, increase ceremonies, and ancestor cults” 
is a homogeneous whole, distributed with great uniformity from tribe to tribe and 
thus fundamental and basic. 

As may be suspected, a simple pattern of interpretation emerges. Dr. Roheim finds 
that practically all the so-called myths fall into a single pattern: an ancestor, originat- 
ing at a designated place, going somewhere else to sleep, accompanied by one or more 
younger men whom he expects to initiate. Here and there he makes totemic cere- 
monies, leaving spirit children behind. Finally he arrives at a certain place where he 
becomes a tjurunga—still kept in the locality. Throughout he finds one central trend; 
the words of all ritualistic songs are readily understood if interpreted as “‘gloss terms” 
for phallic realities. To a person unfamiliar with this subject, the ease and apparent 
justification in this method is startling. An enthusiast for this way of thinking can 
give a phallic interpretation to all common events, such as ‘“‘thrusting a pen into an 
inkwell,”’ including our finest aesthetical ideas and even the latest developments in 
“atom bursting.” 

Some two-hundred-fifty pages are given over to a somewhat monotonous detailed 
interpretation of tribal narratives and native phallic interpretations of the hidden 
erotic meanings of song texts. 

Students of folklore will find certain chapters in the book of comparative interest, 
as for example, the occurrence of the world-wide tendency to look upon the rainbow 
as a serpent, and its frequent phallic interpretation, widely distributed in Australia. 
Again, the Milky Way is sometimes interpreted as a serpent and so, phallic. 

The initiation of the male, as in subcision, always demands an origin theory; Dr. 
Roheim favors the one of attempting to weaken the objective anatomical contrast 
between males and females by simulating a male vagina, menstruation, etc. It is still 
not clear whether the native Australian habitually thinks of this as an explanation, or 
whether the idea arises in unduly extending the phallic pattern of interpretation fol- 
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lowed by the civilized observer. Such a question does not trouble the author, because 
he places this in a sub-conscious level of the nervous system. 

Another concept of what may be called the “‘anxiety urge”’ is the unconscious revolt 
against the separation of the male from complete unity with his mother, and the vari- 
ous somewhat crude childish efforts of the male to re-establish that unity. One ques- 
tion that may arise is why so little attention is given as to how native women react to 
such “‘anxiety.’’ The author seems to be fully aware of this, since he gropes here and 
there for proof that it does function as a powerful motive, but the volume and detail 
of supporting data are not impressive. 

The merit of the book lies in its frankness, wealth of available data, and an honest 
efort to show that one simple interpretation will suffice. We assume the skeptical 
reader will regard the effort as not justified, whereas the sympathetic reader will ap- 
plaud it as a great triumph. 

CLARK WISSLER 
The American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, New York 


Pecucue, A Stupy oF ANDEAN INDIANS. Elsie Clews Parsons. (225 pp., Illustrations, 
Bibliog., Index. $3.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945.) 


The author of Peguche died in December 1941, but the manuscript for the book was 
completed by that time. The field work upon which the study is based was carried 
through in 1940 and 1941. Peguche is an Indian settlement outlying the town of 
Otavalo, Ecuador, but data were secured from Cayambe, a village of educated young 
Indians some twenty miles away. Readers familiar with Dr. Parsons’ community 
studies in the Southwest and Mexico will recall that her chief objective was to record 
observable ethnological data and attempt by comparative analysis to sift out Spanish 
acculturation, leaving a residue of the aboriginal Indian. In this she acquired great 
skill. 

More than any other of her published works, this presents the culture of an Indian 
community in a sympathetic, but convincing way. She presents, as an introduction, a 
concise factual review of the way of living or material culture. The economy is dom- 
inantly agricultural; there is a minimum of hunting and gathering, so flesh food is a 
rarity—guinea pigs, a few swine, chickens, pigeons, dogs, and an occasional sheep. 
Cattle and burros are scarce. The staple foods are barley, quinoa, maize, potato, 
squash and beans. A small amount of wheat is raised. There are no ovens, so there is 
no bread except what can be bought in Otavalo. The favorite drink is chica. The sim- 
ple metate is the home appliance for grinding grain. Pottery is made by women, using 
the coil method; the pointed-bottom chica jar is the prevailing shape. The household 
weaving of common belts and girdles is done on the aboriginal loom; cloth is woven 
on Spanish looms, frequently operated by men. The yarn is homespun sheep wool. 
Children are dressed like miniature adults. In agriculture most of the work is done with 
the digging stick; a form of hoe is known, but rarely used. 

The author gives special attention to folk thought and lore. A fair collection of tales 
is presented in which are intrusive European incidents: devils masking as black cats is 
a dominating motif; animal wives may or may not be aboriginal, as the bear wife, the 
dog wife, etc.; the same may be true in the case of trickster tales, like the fox and the 
rabbit. We note a variant of the Pandora story. The witchcraft tales, also, suggest 
European influence. To quote (182): , 


In our Indian Spanish tales there is the same sort of stratification into old layer and new as 
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occurs among other Hispanicized Indians, the Rabbit cycle and the Saint or Jesucristo tale being 
older than novelistic tales such as Blanca Flor. However, from Cayambe the tale of the spirit 
or devil bridegroom is well acculturated. It is an African version, one more instance of how 
folktales may precede other traits where contacts are slight; in this area there were and there 
are very few Negroes and, as far as I know, no other Negro influence. 


Chapter X, on the Provenience of Traits, will be especially important to the folk. 
lorist, but the intimate details of family life in Chapter IV will give good information 
as to mythical concepts and their function as symbols in folk thought. Further (13), 
the limited schooling, especially for girls, is stated as chiefly concerned with church 
and social dogma, so that few citizens of the village have any notion of the world, 
They have but vague ideas about the nearby Jibaro Indians, and know nothing about 
Mexico and North America. That other parts of the world were not dominated by 
Spanish peoples was inconceivable to them. 

In the chapters on the Calendar and Ritual, the important feast days are enume- 
rated and the respective programs given in detail. It appears that the points of regard 
in the calendar are the respective names for these celebrations and the order of their 
succession. All are well integrated with the rituals of the Catholic Church and the ap- 
propriate Mass, but otherwise suggest aboriginal ceremonies. On all such occasions 
there is music, dancing, eating and drunkenness, chiefly among the men. Fights are 
common and after feast days manyare arrested, taken to Otavalo, and fined for assault 
and reprehensible conduct. Intoxicated women fight among themselves, but rarely 
with men. 

Taken with the author’s Mitla and Pueblo Religion, this book, Peguche, is a wel- 
come contribution to Spanish-Indian acculturation, or the ethnology of the surviving 
Indians in Latin-America. It is to be hoped that the younger generation of ethnolo- 
gists will be inspired to give us further studies of type communities, even in English 
and American settings. Mrs. Parsons was always careful to state what she saw to dis- 
tinguish from what she was told, and not to mix her interpretations with the objective 
record. In these interpretations she is conservative, indicating that the possibility for 
error is always present. 

CLARK WISSLER 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 24, New York 


INLAID STONE AND BONE ARTIFACTS FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. E. K. Burnett. 
(Contributions of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 13. 60 
pp., 71 pls. New York, 1944.) 


While consideration of archaeological materials has little place in these pages, it 
may be permitted entry if the artistic or technical excellence of the materials stands as 
an expression of primitive folk art, and the reviewer takes pains to present them as 
such. For this reason attention is called to a publication which ordinarily might pass 
unnoticed in this JOURNAL. 

Mr. Burnett’s paper offers seventy-one plates showing the sculptural art of the 
early inhabitants of the southern coast of California whose talents, little publicized, 
have been known to only a handful of specialists. The specimens illustrated are largely 
from new excavations made between 1939 and 1941; they comprise such objects as 
pipes, bowls, flutes, ladles, pendants, and blades cut from steatite, serpentine, slate, 
and bone. 

The outstanding characteristic of the work is an interest in three-dimensional, real- 
istic forms which is somewhat unusual in native North America. It contrasts in this 
respect with the distorted, stylicized carving of the North Pacific Coast or the geo- 
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metric decorations of California basketry, Southwestern pottery and Plains par- 
fieches. Carving in the round not only distinguishes the pieces representing zoological 
forms, but also such utensils as pipes, pestles, pendants, bowls, few of which have 
angular sides or flat planes save where such are necessary. 

The zoological creatures, shown in plates 16 to 36, are rendered with great suavity 
of delineation and must be seen to be appreciated. They are for the most part in the 
form of functional ceremonial pipes or cloud-blowers carved from steatite to represent 
marine animals at once realistic, grotesque, beautiful and amusing. The sculptors’ 
departure from reality are of such a kind that they still appear to be naturalistic—an 
additional fin, an exaggerated mouth, or bulging eyes. The concentration on marine 
fauna to the exclusion of land animals arouses conjecture as to their possible cere- 
monial or mythological significance. 

The use of inlay, composed of small shell discs, rings and rectangles set in asphal- ~ 
tum, sometimes countersunk in the stone background, is a wholly different artistic 
expression from the sculptural carving, yet the two are combined with striking re- 
sults. Except for the use of shell rings for eyes on the fauna, the inlay is a purely or- 
namental or superficial decoration more frequently found on the pipes, pendants, hair 
ornaments, pestles (probably ceremonial, as for pulverizing tobacco), blades, and 
bowls, than on the faunal forms. The occurrence of this decorative technique is also 
rare in aboriginal North America; it suggests the turquoise and shell inlay (or ‘‘over- 
lay”) of the prehistoric Southwest and Mexico (see especially plates 54~60, 10). 

All the specimens illustrated are the manifestation of a perfected craftsmanship: 
clearly the native artists had definite aims and the certainty of reaching them through 
skillful execution. To single out pieces for special mention is difficult, but the pipes in 
plate ro with low relief carving and inlaid background, the lively seals of plate 36, and 
the stone jars of plate 61 particularly exemplify the distinction of this ancient Indian 


art. 
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Santa Cruz, California 


Race AND Democratic Society. Franz Boas (219 pp., $2.50, New York: J. J. Au- 
gustin, 1945.) 

As the son of the author says in his Foreword to this volume, Franz Boas: (1) was 
convinced that Fascist and Nazi ideology called for popular education in anthropo- 
logical matters; (2) translated his conviction into radio and other addresses, letters, 
and a series of popular journal and newspaper articles;! (3) died before ‘‘these striv- 
ings could get well under way.” 

If the quoted phrase is to imply that ‘these strivings’”’ were not entirely successful, 
we are obliged to agree with the implication.? Without time given him to learn how to 
be persuasive and warmly enthusiastic for a popular cause, Boas continued the habit 
of a lifetime; these habits were not untouched by enthusiasm, but the enthusiasm was 
“icy” as Boas himself has said. So the chief difference between the many papers and 


1 First appearing in Forum, The Christian Register, The Nation, Asia Magazine, The 
World Tomorrow, Mercury, The Ethical Record, Atlanta University Leaflet [Commencement 
address], Yale Quarterly Review, Science, Bulletin of AAIC, The Dial, New York Evening 
Post, New York Times, Illinois Staats Zeitung, The New York Teacher, Friday, Call Magazine, 
School and Society, The American Teacher. 

? What is explicitly stated thereafter is that the essays will carry on where the author 
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longer publications of Boas’ scientific life, and the essays in the present volume is that 
the latter lack the supporting data of the former. Thus, the conclusions on Race (10 
essays) are the same, but appear more authoritarian when stated without factual 
support. The essays on political science (12 essays) are intransigent and reformative; 
those on education and its institutions’ (10 essays) are autobiographic in tone, and 
present viewpoints which the reviewer, at least, has not come across in other writings 
of Franz Boas. 


C. F. Vorcetin 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Mfros y CUENTOs DE Los INDIOs CuIMILA. Gerard Reichel-Dolmatoff. (Boletin de 
arqueologia, 1: 1: 4-30, Bogoté, 1945.) 


This short collection of Chimila myths and tales is, to my knowledge, the first 
ever made among these Indians. The Chimila live between the Magdalena and Ari- 
guani rivers, and are related to the Chibcha though their culture has much in com- 
mon with that of the tropical tribes. The author of this article spent some time last 
year among these Indians, on a mission entrusted to him by the Instituto etnoldégico 
nacional of Colombia which was then under Dr. Paul Rivet’s direction. 

The Chimila, who today only number about 500, are a tribe that is on the decline, 
Their old chief was the only person who knew some of the ancient tales, but, judging 
from the versions published here, his memories were hazy and confused. If this col- 
lection expresses the present condition of Chimila folklore, it must be surmised that 
they are culturally impoverished and on the verge of losing their tribal identity. 

A brief summary of the main motifs of twenty-one stories published by Mr. 
Reichel-Dolmatoff may be useful to those who have no access to the Boletin de 
arqueologia. 1) ‘‘Papa Grande” models the earth with clay, always adding new 
lumps until it is large enough. He creates the first jaguar and then the Chimila and 
various other tribes. 2) Sun and Moon are siblings. There were several suns which 
rose at different points on the horizon, thus causing the days to last for years. The 
Sun is a woman who sleeps at night. 3) ‘‘Papa Grande’’ shot arrows with his huge 
bow (‘The Rainbow’’). The Chimila settled where the arrows fell. 4) War between 
the Chimila and the Aruhacos, who are said to have been the first settlers of the 
country. 5) The flood was caused by excessive rains. A family escaped into a sub- 
terranean stone house with several stories. A woman impatient to emerge into the 
open was changed into an owl. Men built fire to dry the earth and by so doing they 
set the world on fire. The present day animals are descendants of the carau bird and 
a mammal, the rabipelado (?), that climbed on a tree which grew as the waters rose. 
6) The Chimila are indebted for the possession of fire to a shaman who changed him- 
self into a toad. In this shape, he stole fire from the people who lived on the shore 
of a big river. 7) The “Great chieftainess” created water by spitting into a well. 
8) The theme of the ‘‘tree bearing edible plants” is known to the Chimila in a garbled 
version. Men who were without maize discovered that it grew on top of a tree. 
They tried to fell the tree, but during the night it resumed its former shape. They 
finally cut it down by working at night. 9) A dryness which lasted for several years 
killed all the maize fields, but a man saved a few grains. 10) Origin of a plant: a 
“man”’ stuck a stick into the earth and water spurted out. 11) An old man sent to 
the fields by his harsh wife, dies. His ghost appears to his sons and asks them to 

avenge him. 12) A man visits the house of the dead. 13) Souls of sorcerers turn into 


* The actual headings, with the number of essays under each, are: Race (10), Units of Man 
(6), Democratic Society (16). 
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jaguars. 14) A case of cannibalism to conceal a murder. 15) War with another tribe 
has dire results for the Chimila. 16) The animals talked. 17) Monkeys are people 
who talk and act like men. 18) A man dreams of a dead tapir and is killed when he 
goes in search of the dead animal. 19) A man dreams of a caiman and is swallowed 
by a huge caiman. He makes his escape by stabbing the animal with his arrows. 
Later he is fortunate as a hunter. 20) An animal, who formerly was a person, is 
wounded and takes revenge on a woman. 

The second part of the article is devoted to comparisons with motifs in other 
myths. The author points out many interesting parallels, but sometimes shows a 
certain rashness in his conclusions. It is very unlikely that the Chimila would still 
keep in their mythology a memory of the polar night. There is no reason to regard 
the widespread motif of the “‘tree bearing all edible plants” as specifically Carib. In 
fact, the Arawakan tribes seem to have carried it in their migrations southward for 
it appears among the Chané of the Chaco. The Mataco myth of the bottle tree full 
of fish is probably based on the same theme. 

The author has made a praiseworthy effort to render the stories as he heard 
them, that is to say, in a very inadequate Spanish. However, he should have surmised 
that the reader is not necessarily conversant with the local terminology for fauna 
and flora of the area and may be puzzled by such words as ‘“‘morrocoyo” and ‘“‘rabi- 
pelado.”” That ‘‘candela’”’ means fire, may be somewhat disconcerting even to a 
Spanish reader. 

ALFRED MéTRAux 
Washington, D. C. 


STUDIEN ZUR SUDAMERIKANISCHEN MytHoLociEg. Die Atiologischen Motive. Robert 
Lehmann-Nitsche. (xii and 205 pp. Frederichsen, de Gruyter: Hamburg, 1939.) 


This comparative catalogue of etiological motifs in South American folklore ap- 
peared in Germany at the beginning of the war and for this reason seems to have 
remained unknown in this country. This circumstance, and the usefulness of the work 
have prompted this belated review. 

The author, Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, was formerly the director of the Anthro- 
pology Department of the Museum of La Plata (Argentina). He considered this 
book, which was published after his death, as the end product of twenty years of 
painstaking compilation in the field of South American folklore. 

In the short preface, Lehmann-Nitsche stresses the antiquity of etiological myths 
and defines their nature. He subscribes entirely to Waterman’s opinion that the 
etiological motifs are secondary to the story plots. 

The etiological motifs which are analyzed and subjected to a detailed compara- 
tive study are those concerning the following themes: man in general, the various 
tribes, the fauna (mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, molluscs, head and foot parasites), 
flora (flora in general and in particular), the earth (in general and in particular). 

This exhaustive catalogue of etiological motifs includes not only those taken from 
Indian sources but also those belonging to the Mestizo and Creole folklore. The com- 
parative material extends to Central and North America. 

The work is characterized by an extraordinary variety of small details. The 
author obviously took particular delight in recording every little tale and every 
episode pertaining to the singularities of the animate and inanimate world. 

Sometimes one may regret that so much erudition and work has not been spent 
on more important aspects of South American mythology. If, instead of wasting 
his time on trifles, Lehmann-Nitsche had devoted his energy to the comparative 
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analysis of major themes of Indian mythology, he would have rendered a greater 
service to science. 

Among the countless motifs summarized in this work, those concerning the origin 
of death deserve a brief mention because of their obviously African origin. In the 
following tribes: Cuna, Tamanak, Tupi-speaking Indians of the Solimdes and of the 
Teffé rivers, and Cashinaua of the Jurua basin, death came to men as the result of a 
misunderstood message. The culture hero had promised men immortality, but they 
understood that his orders were that all men should die. The diffusion of this motif 
must be ancient, for it was already recorded in the seventeenth century among the 
Cuna Indians of Panama. 

There is also a very extensive bibliography. 

ALFRED MétTRAUXx 
Washington, D. C. 


PaprERS READ AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MusIcoLoGy HELD at New 
YorK, SEPTEMBER I1TH TO 16TH, 1939. (American Musicological Society, 3 
East 43rd Street, New York, 1944.) 


These seven excellent papers form too heterogeneous a group to compress into 
one review. Jackson's paper is that of a lover of his folk material who hopes, but pes- 
simistically, for its continued life. Buchanan and Bayard write from vigor of thought 
and independent observation, presenting original theses with courage. Lamson and 
Herzog are cautiously scientific. Sanchez de Fuentes’s is a historical presentation. 

1. Some Enemies of Folk-Music in North America, by George Pullen Jackson, 
Vanderbilt University. 77-83. ‘‘I do not wish to be classed with those who believe 
that folk-song is dying of senility,”” Jackson writes, ‘for I am convinced that it is 


being killed.’’ The great church organizations, together with hymn reformers and- 


the purveyors of gospel hymns combined to war on the White spirituals of the early 
camp meetings and finally won, after our Civil War. In out of the way churches the 
old songs still live, but in Manhattan’s Baptist Churches ‘‘art music produced by 
individuals has completely submerged the music of ein dichtendes und singendes 
Volk.”’ Jackson closes with the question, ‘‘What can be done in opposing the forces 
which are bringing ahout the extinction of American folk-song?”’ 

Jackson’s pessimism is premature. From communists on the left to Henry Ford's 
nostalgia on the right, folksong flourishes. The churches are indeed behind the times, 
however. What can be done? Let Jackson send up a trial balloon in the form of a 
Sunday school hymnal using not only the old tunes but some of the original primitive 
harmony. He might ride into fortune on a wave of fashion. 

2. Modal and Melodic Structure in Anglo-American Folk-Music, A Neutral Mode, 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan, University of Richmond. 84-111. Buchanan’s paper 
takes issue with accepted theories of ‘the’ pentatonic as primitive source of evolution 
for our folksongs. Instead of variable and out-of-tune notes being mere passing notes 
to fill in gaps in ‘the’ standard transilient pentatonic she finds them to be central 
notes in a different pentatonic. 

To a dominant 7th chord sung in arpeggio add another note a perfect fourth above 
the root of the chord. The result is a five-note scale. This new-found pentatonic in 
turn has two passing notes added to it to connect across the gaps. 

The intonation in this scale of the melodic V; is not that of our harmonic V7. 
It suggests a little the natural series of overtones, nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 of the harmonic 
series, in which the natural major third is flat and the natural 7th, no. 7, is very 
flat. 
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She closes, ‘‘Moreover, having recognized this same neutral mode in the tonal 
structure of American Indian, native African, and American Negro folk melodies, 
I conclude that it exists, doubtless, in many other nationalities as well: a very early 
and prevailing mode of the folk.” 

It is a relief to find ‘the’ pentatonic being questioned at long last. It exists, but it 
seldom has a monopoly. Learning is good but it should never become conditioning. 
Buchanan has the courage and originality to escape from traditional or self-created 
mental traps and to create new ideas. 

3. Aspects of Melodic Kinship and Variation in British-American Folk-Tunes, 
by Samuel P. Bayard, Harvard University. 122-129. By method and tone of mind 
Bayard’s paper groups with Buchanan’s. Bayard’s thesis, put negatively, holds that 
no folksong exists in any one standard version. It exists in any locality as a number of 
concurrent variants. Put positively, his thesis holds that folksongs nevertheless do 
exist and hold their identities. There are diagnostic tones which have stability and 
recur in pretty constant order. Then there are recurring melodic formulae of progres- 
sion and cadence both of which are subject to variation. The melodic formulae do 
not always come in the same order but they do recur. The cadence formulae do not 
always bring the pause out on the same note, nevertheless the formulae are recog- 
nizable. 

He goes on to say that even the original creator of a tune may have interchanged 
formulae and altered cadences. Or an old tune may be varied and the variation varied 
again until a new tune is proliferated. But all this is created in the general atmosphere 
of the central folk style, at once in confirmation of its freedom but in affirmation of 
its creative unity at the same time. 

Bayard’s ideas carry conviction. All music, indeed, used to be freely improvisa- 
tional within a tradition, with more or less interchangeable formulae in the com- 
mon stock of ideas. Only with the eighteenth century’s systemization and the vir- 
tuoso with his standard repertoire after 1830 and that incubus, ‘the tradition’ of 
performance of masterworks, did we get tied down in a straight jacket of tyrannical 
repertoire. Perhaps folk practice will free us yet. 

4. English Broadside Ballad Tunes of the 16th and 17th Centuries, by Roy Lam- 
son, Jr., Williams College. 112-121. Lamson is cautiously objective. According to 
him English broadside ballad tunes before 1660 are melodies of folk origin or style. 
After 1660 country dance tunes, instrumental music, and French importations com- 
plicate the second period. The broadside period as a whole ends at a date signalized 
at once by the last edition of Playford’s Dancing Master and the appearance of the 
first ballad opera, Gay and Pepusch’s Beggar’s Opera, 1728. 

On this side of the Atlantic the ballad singer was not a vogue. Colonial-written 
broadsides may not even have been sung, though British importations probably were. 
Broadside anthologies from Britain, the ‘garlands,’ ‘arbors,’ or ‘academies’ figure in 
booksellers’ lists. And British ballads, usually sentimental ones, were jotted down 
in commonplace books. Cotton Mather’s diary complains of corrupting ballads 
“whieh the Hawkers... carry into all parts of the country.” 

All this, Lamson says, is very little to go on. Yet he closes with the hope that ‘‘schol- 
ars will not look down upon this small but interesting part of popular music and lit- 
erature.” 

Lamson is far too modest, an engaging quality in a man, but one which should not 
extend to his subject. Neither as literature nor as music are broadside ballads so 
small. Let him note how much broadsides figure as sources in Child’s monumental 
collection, let him note that ballad meter is a method of arriving at musical form not 
just poetry, let him leaf through the earlier chapters in Northcote’s The Ballad in 
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Music and Baskervill’s The Elizabethan Jig, and let him respect and demand 
respect for his subject. Look down upon it indeed! 

5. African Influences in North American Indian Music, by George Herzog, Co- 
lumbia University. 130-143. Herzog, like Lamson, is cautiously objective. He brings 
forward a tentative hypothesis on musical fusion of cultures. He finds a fusion of 
African with American Indian song among the Cherokee, in their peculiar responsorial 
solo-chorus technique. He first gives an example of half-hysterical give and take 
semi-recitative between soloist and chorus which serves as introduction to a song 
proper. He next introduces a responsorial freely improvisational style in which the 
soloist improvises a series of continuous variations on a short motive to which the 
chorus answers between each minute variation with an invariable refrain. To Herzog’s 
mind the feeling for improvised variation forms the African atmosphere, not the solo- 
chorus technique by itself. An Indian melody once finished is closed, but African 
music freely varies and improvises. The Cherokee thematic material, on the other 
hand, sounds to him Indian and equally Indian is the simplicity of rhythm in the 
drum accompaniments. All in all we have here a hybrid, a fusion of cultures. 

This is all very tentative, as Herzog immediately states himself. What was early 
southeast Indian music to begin with? What do we as yet really know about African 
music? How much influence did white religious responsorial psalmody have? But 
at the same time the quoted examples are convincing, much more so than the logic 
of words. There remain reservations, but one feels inclined to accept Herzog’s thesis. 

6. The Musical Folklore of Cuba, by Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes. 284-8. This 
last paper by the late president of the National Academy of Arts and Letters in 
Havana sketches in a miniature historical outline. He writes that Cuban music has 
three sources, the Indians, the Spaniards, and the Negroes. 

Strong characteristic rhythms were to be heard through all the primitive West 
Indies. The Cuban Siboneys drank chicha, a form of corn liquor, danced with ex- 
aggerated contortions, stamped, yelled.. Two of their instruments are still in use, 
wooden drums and tumbaderas, and the all-familiar maracas. 

The Spanish colonists came from Seville and Andalusia, bringing music spiced 
like the Indian's art with characteristic rhythms and rich in original styles of melody. 
In the eighteenth century influences from France and Italy were added, opera 
from both and dances from France, notably the contradanza. 

Negro influence came later, only in the nineteenth century. Like both the others 
this influence too was full of rhythmic life. Among other things it reconstructed the 
contradanza. The contradanza became the danza cubana. The danza cubana became 
the danzén about 1879. And at the opening of the American jazz era the danzén 
became simply the s6n. 

The Negro has the same influence for extreme dynamism that jazz has in these 
United States. But the most cultivated Negro composers in Cuba prefer not to 
write Negro music. The Spanish-Creole music can only be said to coexist with 
Afro-Cuban music. The two sometimes combine but do not amalgamate. 

An admirable paper. One can only complain that it is so brief as to be almost 
stunted. Fortunately there are Sanchez de Fuentes’s publications in Spanish to en- 
large it. 

One last remark. One cannot but read these papers with some pride. For energy 
and originality of thought, accuracy and felicity of expression, and intrinsic interest 
they average up well. There is stiff competition in this volume too, but the discus- 
sions of American folksong stand up. In addition there is an attractive lack of side, 
of intellectual vanity, of any atmosphere of domineering. This could easily slide 
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into a state of mind that is not sufficiently self-assertive, but that appearance is often 
deceiving. One can only close by saying, ‘‘Read them!” 


F. C. LATtHRoP 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


NortH STAR Country. Meridel LeSueur. (327 pp., index. $3.00. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1945.) 


North Star Country is the most recent volume to appear in the American Folkways 
series, under the general editorship of Erskine Caldwell. As one of this series, it should 
present the history of a certain region of the United States—in this instance the Wis- 
consin- Minnesota area—leading up to its achievement of a distinctive local charac- 
ter. And after a fashion, North Star Country seeks to do this. But (for this reviewer, 
at least) it falls painfully short. The author views the subject less as history than as 
a sort of lantern-slide lecture to the glory of the People; thus the legitimate purpose 
of catching the regional character is lost more and more as the book nears its almost 
apocalyptic conclusion. 

History, particularly folk history, is made up of countless particles of human activ- 
ity, of drives and impulsions, fears and beliefs, struggles, accidents—all minute, pass- 
ing through the time-continuum, unconscious, for the most part, of their own char- 
acter. The function of the folk historian, dominating this mass from his position in 
the present, is to see the patterns forming and clarify them for his reader, while not 
letting him lose sight or sense of the multiplicity, the richness of detail out of which 
the patterns emerge. In North Star Country, however, the rich world of lake and 
farm, forest and mine is thinned down, and in an attempt to compensate for the loss 
in historical detail, the author points everything up dramatically with a birth-pang el- 
oquence that is only half successful. 

There is no denying that Miss LeSueur writes eloquently; she has emotional and 
imaginative vigor, and can make our pulses beat with the best of them. But the result, 
whatever it is, is not history. The first four section-headings: They Shall Come Re- 
joicing, The Light is Sweet, Woe to My People!, Thunder on, Democracy—should 
quickly give the idea. As they suggest, the method of the book is not objective. One 
would expect to have the patterns emerge from the materials naturally, but here the 
reverse is true: the author has patterns in mind to begin with, and the materials are 
chosen to illustrate these. The whole development of the North Star Country tends 
to reduce itself to a struggle between capital and labor, through which the spirit of 
Democracy and the People keeps ineluctably nosing its way toward some splendid, if 
unknown, goal. 

The author has a keen eye and ear and has chosen telling quotations from con- 
temporary sources, gives apposite snatches of folksong and folk wisdom; but there is 
not enough mere sober detail to restrain the story—for it develops into a story—of 
the rise of the mass of people against their exploiters. 

The people are a story that never ends, a river that winds and falls and gleams erect in many 
dawns; lost in deep gulleys, it turns to dust, rushes in the spring freshet, emerges to the sea. 
The people are a story that is a long incessant coming alive from the earth... . 


Meantime the style carries one surging on; everything is foreshortened, jam-packed 
pullulating. The portraits that cram the pages suffer from this. Each is a sharply 
drawn and highlighted condensation that flashes by before one knows it. Marquette, 
Joliet, Hennepin get a page apiece; Astor gets two; James Hill does better, being a 
great capitalist, with seven. 
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If this book is to be read—and there are some excellent things, both quoted and 
original in it—one must first not expect it to be history any more than a Hollywood 
production of a historical novel is history. Further, one must not attempt to read it 
straight through. It should be taken as the imaginative writing of a devoted proleta- 
rian, hired for the wrong job and doing it with vigor and conviction. Miss LeSueur 
comes closest to the right job when she pictures types—the Yankee, the Scandinavian 
immigrant. She should also be praised for her accuracy in capturing the rich folk 
speech of the region. Errors in the spelling of names (‘Shurz,’ ‘Raume,’ etc.) and in 
fact (that Nicolet ‘named’ the Winnebago the ‘‘stinking people’), are not serious 
flaws in a book of semi-fiction. 
FREDERIC G. Cassipy 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Marius Barbeau, Canadian Folklore—II, Folk Tales 87-90; Corinne Lelia Sau- 
cier, Little John and the Devil 91-5. (Number 25, Year 4, April 1946). Con- 
tents: S. Piccirillo, Mary Magdalene in Provence 103-7; Louise Arnoux, “La 
Chanson Des Crepes De Froment” 110-11; Jeannine Dawson, Women’s Role in 
Brittany 107-9; Jo Chartois, Youth Movements 112-13; News and Notes 115- 
17. (Number 26, Year 4, May 1946). Contents: From Village Dances to Bal- 
let 123-5; George Chaffee, Folk Influence on Ballet 127—32; Jeannine Dawson, 
Village Dances from Normandy to Provence 133-6; S. M. Delson, French Folk- 
lore Contest 137; Palmares 138-9; Program 140-41; News and Notes 142-3. 

Richard Henry Geoghegan, The Aleut Language: The Elements of Aleut Grammar 
with a Dictionary in Two Parts Containing Basic Vocabularies of Aleut and 
English. Edited by Fredericka I. Martin. (169 pp. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944.) 

Rena V. Grant, Chinook Jargon (International Journal of American Linguistics 11: 
4: 225-33). 

Melville J. Herskovits, Backgrounds of African Art (64 pp., 6 photographs, map, sug- 
gested readings. $1.50. Denver: The Denver Art Museum, 1945). [Three lectures 
given on the Cooke-Daniels Lecture Foundation in conjunction with an exhibi- 
tion of African Art assembled by the Denver Art Museum: I. The Peoples and 
Cultures of Africa; II. The West African Culture of Dahomey; III. The Patterns 
of African Art.] 

Hoosier Folklore (5: 1: 1-44, March, 1946). Contents: Stith Thompson, Foreword 
1-2; William Marion Miller, A Threshing Ring in Southern Ohio 3-13; Jessie 
W. Harris, Myths and Legends from Southern Illinois 14-20; Jane Willets, Five 
Folksongs from Richmond, Indiana 21-28; Ruth Ann Musick, Three Folksongs 
from Missouri 29-34; Notes: C. O. Tullis, Folk Beliefs from Mt. Ayr High 
School 35-6; Folklore Institute of America 36-7; William Hugh Jansen, Bill 
Waltz, A Hoosier Folk Character 38-9; William Marion Miller, Another Phan- 

tom Hitchhiker Story 40-1; Herbert Halpert, Suggestions for the Collector 42-3; 

Ernest W. Baughman, Editor’s Remarks 43-4. 
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Indiana Magazine of History (42: 1: 1-106, March, 1946). Of interest to folklorists: 
Thomas D. Clark, The American Backwoodsman in Popular Portraiture 1-28, 

Edward L. Keithahn, Monuments in Cedar (160 pp., photographs, chart, map. 
Ketchikan, Alaska: Roy Anderson, 1945). 

Gordon MacGregor, Warriors without Weapons (228 pp., bibliog., index, illus., maps. 
$3.75. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). [The second of five integra. 
tive studies of Indian personality, undertaken jointly by the University of Chi- 
cago and the United States Office of Indian Affairs.] 

Alfred Métraux, El Dios Supremo, los Creadores y Héroes Culturales en la Mitologta 
Sudamericana (America Indigena 6: 1: 9-25, 1946). 

George P. Murdock, et al., Outline of Cultural Materials (56 pp., index. $1.00. Yale 
Anthropological Studies. Vol. II. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945). 
[Photolith. An outline ‘‘designed primarily for the organization of the available 
information on a large and representative sample of known cultures with the ob- 
ject of testing cross-cultural generalizations revealing deficiencies in the descrip- 
tive literature, and directing corrective field work.’’] 

Musical Quarterly (32: 1: 1-155, January, 1946). Of interest to folklorists: Otto Gom- 
bosi, Béla Bart6k 1-11; Bertrand H. Bronson, Folksong and the Modes 37-49. 
[The latter is a challenging study of the modal structures and their relationships 
to each other.] 

New York Folklore Quarterly (2: 1: 1-80, Winter, 1946). Contents: Editor’s Page 2; 
President’s Page 3; Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., The Huddleston Murder 5-14; Ruth 
Rubin, Yiddish Folksongs in New York City 15-23; John Witthoft, Cayuga Mid- 
winter Festival 24-39; Willard Hallam Bonner, Hudson River Legends of Cap- 
tain Kidd 40-51; Helen Hartness Flanders, ‘‘Blue Mountain Lake” and “Bar- 
bara Allen” 52-8; Karl M. Elish, Death and Old 59; John C. Pearson, Balladry 
of 1812, 60. William K. Laidlaw, Albany County Witch Lore 61-2; C. Grant 
Loomis, West Point Slant in 1878 63-4; More Schoolhouses 64-5; Elaine Lam- 
bert Lewis, City Billet 66-70; Harriet Boetcher, Folklore in the Schools 71-3; 
P. Schuyler Miller, Review 77-8; Let Me Ask You 78-9; Contributors 79-80. 

Josephina Niggli, Mexican Village (xiv and 491 pp., drawings. $3.00. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1945). 

Morris E. Opler and Robert Seido Hashima, The Rice Goddess and the Fox in Japa- 
nese Religion and Folk Practice (American Anthropologist 48: 1: 43-53, Janu- 
ary—March, 1946). 

Maurice T. Price, Differentiating Myth, Legend, and History in Ancient Chinese 
Culture (American Anthropologist 48: 1: 22-30, January-March, 1946). 

Eldon Roark, Memphis Bragabouts: Characters I Have Met (224 pp., drawings by 
F. L. Miller. $2.50. New York: Whittlesey House, 1945). 

Alice L. Sickels, Around the World in St. Paul (262 pp., illus., index. $3.00. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1945). 

Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of Regent, 1944 (x and 503 pp., 
plates, index. $1.50. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1945). Of inter- 
est to folklorists: Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., The New World Paleo-Indian 403- 
34; Alfred Métraux, Easter Island 435-52. 

George Eaton Simpson, The Belief System of Haitian Vodun (American Anthropolo- 
gist 47: 1: 35-59, January-March, 1945). 

Southern Folklore Quarterly (9: 4: 175-231, December, 1945). Contents: John Miller 
Maclachlan, Folk Concepts in the Novels of Thomas Wolfe 175-86; Haldeen 
Braddy, East Texas Hunting Windies 187-9; Calvin Claudel, Four Tales from 
the French Folklore of Louisiana 191-208; Dorothy Horne, Dyadic Harmony in 
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the Sacred Harp 209-12; H. Edward Behre, Square Dancing on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland 213-21; Herbert Halpert, ‘‘Grapevine Warp an’ Tobacco 
Stick Fillin’ ’’ 223-8; Paul G. Brewster, Some Unusual Forms of ‘‘Hopscotch” 
229-31. 

Leslie Spier, Comparative Vocabularies and Parallel Texts in Two Yuman Languages 
of Arizona ($2.00 University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology 2. 
University of New Mexico Press: Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Douglas Taylor, Carib Folk-Beliefs and Customs from Dominica, B. W. I. ($1.00 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 1: 4: 507-30, University of New Mexico 
Press, Winter, 1945). 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin (12: 1: 1-26, March, 1946). Contents: Charles S. 
Pendleton, Illicit Whiskey-Making 1-16; Robert Lassiter, Games We Played 
17-22; Flora L. McDowell, Greetings from the President 23; Reviews of Recent 
Publications 24; Notes and Comments 25-6. 

Dinko Tomasic, Personality Development of the Dinaric Warriors (Psychiatry: 
Journal of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations 8: 4: 449-93, 
November, 1945). 

C. F. Voegelin, Relative Chronoiogy of North American Linguistic Types (American 
Anthropologist 47: 2: 232-4, April-June, 1945). 

C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Harris, Linguistics in Ethnology (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 1: 4: 455--65, Winter, 1945). 

Erminie W. Voegelin, The Diffusion of a New Folk Custom (American Anthropologist 
48: 2: 290-92, April-June, 1946). 

Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Civilization. Edited by Joseph 
Campbell (Bollingen Series 6. XIII, 221 pp., index, 70 pls. $4.50. Pantheon 
Books Inc.: N. Y. 1946). 
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ECOLE NORMALE, de Bellevue, 
Jacque-Cartier, P. 'Q., Ca ., Canada 

ECOLE NORMALE, St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., 
Canada 


ECOLE NORMALE, St. Pascal, P. Q., 
Canada 

ECOLE, NORMALE, Trois-Riviéres, P. Q., 
Canada 

some Valleyfield, P. Q., 

— MARJORIE, Marine-on-St. Croix, 


Minn. 

EDGEMAN, SARAH, 61 Lake Place, New 
Haven, Conn. 

EHRLICH, ana, 15 W. 75th St., New 
York 23, N. Y 

EMBREE, JOHN F., University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

EMENEAU, M. B., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Emory 
University, Ga. 

EMRICH, DUNCAN, 3831 Newark St. 
N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 

ENGEL, GRACE, 15463 Asbury Park, De- 
troit, Mich. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, Balti- 
more, Md 

ERWIN, HENRY P., 723 15th St. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

ESKEW, JAMES W., Findlay, Shelby 
County, Ill. 

— SAM, 331 38th St., New York 16, 


ESPINOSA, A. M., Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif. 

ESPINOSA, AURELIO M., JR., Quarters 
245, U. s. Military Academy, West Point, 


EYMAN, A. FRANCES, 1028 Edmond Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

FANT MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Box E, 
College Station, Columbus, Miss. 

FARQUHAR, SAMUEL T., University of 
California Press, Berkeley | 4, Calif. 


FARRELL, LOUISE, 2236 S. 23rd St., 
Philadelphia 45, Pa. 

FEIND, MRS. E. N., 301 B. Thornbrook 
Manor, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

—— 14 E. 71st St., New York 21, 


FENTON, WILLIAM N., Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C 

FERRI, JUDITH S., Box 3082, Cristobal, 

nal Zone, C. A. 

FIFE, AUSTIN E., Woods Cross, Utah 

= UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Nashville, 

enn. 

FISKE, CHRISTABEL F., 72 S. Hamilton 
St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

FLANDERS, HELEN H., Archivist, Spring- 
field, Vt 

FLANNERY, REGINA, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C 

FLEMING, MRS. THOMAS, JR., 1541 
Lombary Road, Pasadena, Calif. 

FODOR, NANDOR, The Park Central 
Hotel, Suite 706, New York, N. Y. 

FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
CO., 110 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

FORT WAYNE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 301 
W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

FOSTER, GEORGE, Manrique de Zuniga 
No. 115, Lomas de Chapultepec, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico 

FREEDMAN, BEATRICE, 1253 N. Hay- 
worth Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

FREELAND, MRS. EDWARD D., Shenan- 
doah National Park, Luray, Va. 

FUNDAMENTALNAJA BIBLIOTEKA 
OBSCHESTVENNYKH NAUK AKAD- 
EMII NAUK SSSR, ul. Frunze, II, 
Moskow—19, USSR. 

FULLER, E. W., 2014 Virginia Road, Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 

FUNK, CHARLES E., Editorial Dep’t., 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

GALANTE, FERDINAND, 17170 Chandler 
Park Drive, Detroit, Mich. 

GALLACHER, STUART A., Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

GAMER, HELENA M., University of Chi- 
cago, Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages, Chicago, 

GARCIA, JOSE ANGEL MINANO, Jefe de 
la Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional 
de la Libertad, Trujillo, Peru, S. A. 

GARD, ROBERT E., Department of Speech, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

GARDNER, EMELYN E., 234 W. 8th St., 
Claremont, Calif. 

GARNER, H. H., Claremont, Calif. 

GARNETT, RICHARD L., Glasgow, Ky. 

a ANNE H., Box 880, Santa Cruz, 

if. 
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GEARY, JAMES A., Catholic University, 
Washington, D. 

GEIST, OTTO WILLIAM, Box 1092, Fair- 
banks, Alaska 

GEMPERLE, MRS. ALFRED, 1154 Chest- 
nut St., San Francisco 9, Cali f. 

— MRS. HARRY M., Bedford, 
nd. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS LIBRARY, Nashville, Tenn 

GEROULD, G. H., Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

GIFFORD, E. W., University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Cal if. 

GODBOUT, ADELARD, Hotel du Gouy- 
ernement, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

GOGGIN, JOHN M., Peabody Museum, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

GOLDFRANK, gg S., 420 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y 

GOODWYN INSTITUTE LIBRARY, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

GOS. BIBLIOTEKA SSSR IM. LENINA, 
14, Moscow, 


GRANT, RENA V., 821 Burdett Ave., Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada 

GREENLEE, ROBERT F., 750 | N. Grand- 
view Ave., Daytona Beach, 

GREENWICH PUBLIC LIBRARY, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

GRIER, MRS. THOMAS G., 1642 S. 16th 
Ave.. Maywood, Ill. 

GROSVENOR LIBRARY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Grove City, Pa. 

GUNTHER, ERNA, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 

HAAS, MARY R., 4 Anthropology Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

HACKLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Webster 
Ave. at Third, Muskegon 17, Mich. 

HADLOCK, WENDELL, 384 Water St., 
Ellsworth, Me. 

HAGUE, ELEANOR, 640 Hillside Terrace, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

— JOHN, JR., Route 2, Allen, 

a. 


HALL, JOSEPH S., 1323 Echo Park Ave., 

ngeles 26, Calif. 

HALLOWELL, A. IRVING, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Apt. 1, 57 E. rogrd 

, New York, N. 

LIBRARY, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 

HAM + INSTITUTE LIBRARY,Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

HAND, WAYLAND D., University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

HANKS, MRS. LUCIEN M., JR., Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Va. 
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HARBURG, E. Y., 191 N. Bentley Ave., 
West Los Angeles, lif. 

HARE, MRS. MEREDITH, Pigeon Hill, 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

HARING, DOUGLAS G., Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

HARPER, J. E. 2841 Paris Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

HARRIS, EDITH CAROL, 338 N. Austin 
Boulevard, Oak Park, III. 

HARRIS, J. HENRY, 2657 Ninth St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

HARRIS, JESSE W., 402 S. Forest St., 
Carbon Ill. 

HARRIS, ZELLIG, Bennett Hall, 34th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

HARTIKKA, HELEN D., 15895 Princeton 
St., Detroit, Mich. 

HARTZLER, J. D., Wellman, Iowa 

HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

HASSELL, LT. (JG.) W., U.S.N.R., c/o 
the Rev. J. W. Hassell, 1413 Peachtree 
St., Goldsboro, N. C. 

HASSRICK, ROYAL B., 
Woodstown, N. J. 

HAUSE, HELEN, University Museum, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

HAYWOOD, CHARLES, Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

HEARD, MRS. DWIGHT B., 2211 N. Cen- 
tral Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

HELLMER, JOSEPH, Box 75, Norristown 
State Hospital, Norristown, Pa. 

HEROD, A. W., Herculaneum, Mo. 

HERRIOTT, J. HOMER, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

HERSKOVITS, M. J., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Til. 

HERZOG, GEORGE, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

HESS, KARL, III, 4119 N. Henderson Road, 
Arlington, Va. 

HEYE, G. G., Museum of the American 
155th and Broadway, New York, 


“Seven Stars,’’ 


HILL, W. W., University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

HINMAN, MARY WOOD, 1950 N. St. 
Andrews Place, Hollywood, Calif. 

HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF OHIO, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

—* COLLEGE LIBRARY, Geneva, 


HODGE, F. W., Southwest Museim, High- 
land Park, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

HOFMANN, CHARLES, Apt. 82, 440 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

HOLLENBACK, AMELIA B., 460 Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HONIG, NAT, 8221 Kittyhawk Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 


HOOGASIAN, SUSIE, 709 Cotterel St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

HOOTON, ERNEST A., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, 
Texas 

HOWARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, Birming- 
ham 6, Ala. 

HOWARD TILTON MEMORIAL LI- 
~— Tulane University, New Orleans 
15, La. 

oe A. P., Box 523, Chapel Hill, 


uum VIRGINIA, 928 N. 63rd St., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa 

HUNTINGTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Montgomery 6, Ala. 

HUOT, MARTHA LEE, 515 W. 122 St., 
New York, N. Y. 

HUSTVEDT, S. B., University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 

HYDER, CLYDE K., 2201 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kan. 

oes STATE LIBRARY, Springfield, 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Bloomington, III. 

INDIANA STATE LIBRARY, Indianapolis 
4, in 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, Terre Haute, Ind. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Meridian at St. Clair, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INSTITUT GRUZINSKOJ LITERATURY 
IM. RUSTAVELI, ul. Dzerzhinskogo 8, 
Tbilisi, USSR. 

INSTITUTO CULTURAL CUBANO NORTE- 
AMERICANO, Passo de Merti 112, 
Habana, Cuba 

INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE ANTRC- 
POLOGIA E HISTORIA, Direccion de 
Publicaciones e Bibliotecas, Moneda 13, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LI- 
BRARY, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

IOWA STATE TRAVELLING LIBRARY, 
Historical Building, Des Moines, lowa 

SCHOOL LIBRARY, Islip, 


R. L., Meteorological Section, 
Dugway Proving Ground, Toole, Utah 
JACOBS, MELVILLE, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

JAKOBSON, SUATAVA, 205 W. 88th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

JAMES JEROME HILL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY, St. Paul, Minn. 

JAMES, THELMA G., Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

JANSEN, WM. HUGH, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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JENKINS, CHARLES R., JR., 672 Mac- 
Donough St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 

JENKINS, MURIEL E., E. Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. 

JENNESS, D., Victoria Museum, Ottawa, 
Ont., Cana da 

JENTE, RICHARD, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

JERSEY CITY FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
486 Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N. J 

JIJON Y CAAMANO, J., P. O. Box 187, 
Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 

JOHN TARLETON AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Stephenville, Texas 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Baltimore, Md 

JOHNSON, CHARLES S., Department of 
Social Sciences, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville 8, Tenn. 

JOINT UNIVERSITIES LIBRARY, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

JONES, HENRIETTE W., Pathfinder Edi- 
torial Office, Pathfinder Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

JONES, LOUIS C., Frederiksted, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands, U. S. 

JUTRAS, MONSEIGNEUR R., Séminaire 
de Mont-Laurier, Laballe, P. Q., Canada 

KANSAS CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Memorial Building, Topeka, Kan. 

—? JEAN, Taxter Road, Elmsford, 

KELLEY, DOUGLAS M., 220 S. Seminole 
Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KELLOGG LIBRARY, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kan. 

KELLY, W. H., Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, 38, Mass. 

KING, BLANCHE _— 2700 Washing- 
ton Ave , Cairo, Il. 

KING, EDWARD, Sterling Chemical Labo- 
ratory, New Haven, Conn. 

KIRKLAND, EDWIN C., University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

KITTLE, J. L., Alamosa, Colo. 

— MAY, 326 E. Adams St., Muncie, 


CLYDE, Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

KNIFFEN, FRED B., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, 

KNIGHT, ALFRED, 146 North Country 
Club Dr: ve, Phoenix, Ariz 

KORSON, GEORGE, 1301 15th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ans in A. H., P. O. Box 221, Princeton, 


KROEBER, A. L 
Berkeley 4 Calif. 


KURATH, HANS, Angell Hall, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor Mich. 


University of California, 
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KURATH, WILLIAM, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, 

LABARRE, WESTON, 1503 Metropolitan 
Ave., Parkchester, New York, N. Y. 

LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

LACHMANN, VERA N., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

LACOURCIERE, ja. Université Laval, 
Quebec, P. Q., Ca nada 

LAMAR MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 
LANARD, THOMAS SOUTH, 2ND, 2839 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
LANCTOT, G., Archives Publiques, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada 

LATHROP, F. C., 254 W. 21 St., New York 
11, N. 

LATIMER, MRS. WILLIAM, 126 S. Third 
St., Wilmington, N. C 

LAUGHEAD, W. B., Red River Lumber 
apes, Westwood, Lassen County, 

if. 


LAWS, G. MALCOLM, JR., 1907 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

LEACH, HENRY GODDARD, 170 E. 64th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

LEACH, MACEDWARD, Bennett Hall, 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 

LEAH HARVEY  ieaneees HIGH SCHOOL, 
Santa Fe, 

LEE, HECTOR, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

LEE, MRS. OTIS H., Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Hickory, N. C. 

LENTZ, G. E., Director, Southern Illinois 
Normal University Library, Carbondale, 


LERNER, IRVING, 3933 49th St., Long 
Island City, 4, N. Y. 

LEVI-STRAUSS, CLAUDE, 934 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

LEVIN, LEON L., 1531 Belmont Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

= ELAINE, 589 Second St., Brooklyn, 


LIBRAIRIE FOLK FILS, 22 Rue des 
Paroissiens, Brussels, Belgium 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Portland, Ore. 

LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT, OTTAWA, 
Ont., Canada 

LIBRARY OF WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, Greensboro, N. C. 

5807 Sunset Lane, Indianapolis 
5, Ind. 

LINTON, RALPH, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y 
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LISCANO, Lew Apartado 1771, Caracas, 
Venezuela, 

LOEB, E. M., 1565 La Vereda Road, Berke- 
ley 8, Calif. 

LOINES, ELMA, 557 Osceola Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla. 


aomey. ALAN, 67 Perry St., New York, 


LOOMIS, C. GRANT, 400 Wheeler Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, Ex- 
position Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, 530 
South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, University, La. 

LOUSVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
333 Library Place, Louisville, Ky. 

LOWIE, R. H., University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

LUNSFORD, LAMAR, Leicester, N. C. 

LUOMALA, KATHERINE, c/o War Relo- 
cation Authority, Community Analysis 
Section, Barr Buildin , 910 17th St. N. W., 
Washington 25,D Dc 

MACKENZIE, W. R. B., Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAGALHAES, BASILIO DE, Rio de 
aneiro, Rua Paulino, Fernandes 27, 
razil, S.A 

MAGER, REV. JOHN F., 719 Third Ave., 
Eau Claire, Wi 

MALONE, KEMP, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART LIBRARY, Convent 
Ave. and 133rd St., New York, N. Y. 

MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE, c/o 
3 Lee Trinkle Library, Fredericksburg, 

MASON, J. ALDEN, University Museum, 
Philade phia 4, Pa. 

we'§ a L. G., 1088 Park Ave., New York 
28, N. 

MAXHAM, FREDERICK B., 111 Main St., 
Windsor, Vt 

MAYER, CLARA W., New School for 
Social Research, 66 W. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

MAYO, MARGARET, 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

MCATEE, W. L., 1152 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill 

McDANIEL, DAVID EARL, 748 Illinois 
Ave., San Jose 10, Calif. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada 

McILWRAITH, T. F., University of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

McMULLEN, MILDRED, 308 N. Norton 
Ave., Norton, Kan. 

MEINE, FRANKLIN J., Nelson’s Encyclo- 


pm, 153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 


MEKEEL, H. scones. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 

MENDOZA, VICENTE, Heroes 201, 
Depto. 22, Mexico D. F, Mexico 

MERCANTILE LIBRARY, St. Louis, Mo. 

METRAUX, A., Department of Social Af- 
fairs United Nations, Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y. 

— UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Oxford, 

hio 

MICHAELIS, A. F., Reatnd Oil Building, 
San Francisco 20, 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND 
TECHNOLOGY, Houghton, Mich. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

—— STATE LIBRARY, Lansing, 

ic 
MILLER, W. MARION, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

MILWAUKEE LIBRARY, Mil- 
waukee 3, 

MIN NEAPOLIS ATHENAEUM LIBRARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, Hattiesburg 3, Miss. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Missoula, Mont. 

MONTCLAIR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
73 Church St., Montclair, N. J. 

MOOK, MAURICE A., 210 Switzler Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
MORRIS, ALTON C., University of Florida, 

Gainsville, Fla. 
— EMILY, Box 155, Lemon Grove, 
i. 


MOSER, A. M., Hot Springs, N. C. 

MT. ALLISON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 

MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, Speech De- 
partment, Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

MUELLE, JORGE C., Vallodalid 218, Lima, 
Peru, Ss. A. 

MULENHOFF AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
— Netherlands, State Imp. Lic. 

ISI. 

MUSEO NACIONAL DE ANTROPO- 
LOGIA Y ARQUEOLOGIA, Magdalena 
Vieja, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

a OF NEW MEXICO, Sante Fe, 


MUSICK, RUTH ANN, Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

NASHVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY, Manila, Philippine 
Islands 


ne BIBLIOTEKA IM. GORJ- 

KOGO MGU, Mokhovaja ul., 9, Moskow 
—g, USSR. 

NAUCHNAJA BIBLIOTEKA IM. GORJ- 
KOGO VASILJEUSK, Ostrov, Univer- 
sitetsk nah. 7/9, Leningrad, USSR. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 60 W. Walton 
Place, Chicago, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, 
Concord, N. 

NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas, N. M 

NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Silver City, N. M. 

NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 5 Washing- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. 

NEWTON, N: J: J., 654 W. Main St., Spartan- 
burg, S 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, New 
York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS LIBRARY, Albany, N. Y. 

STATE LIBRARY, Albany, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Square East, New York, 


NICHOLS, ALICE, 510 Margaret St., De- 
troit, Mich. 

NIJHOFF, MARTINUS N V, Lange Voor- 
hout 9, The Hague, Holland 

NILES, JOHN JACOB, R.F.D. 7, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

NOBLE, OLIVE A. M., 68 N. 34th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

NORGAARD, MARGARET LIMA, Dept. 
of English, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

NORRIS, EDWIN P., Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 

‘a 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE LIBRARY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY, Fargo, N. D. 

NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, Denton, Texas 

NORTHUP, CLARK S., 407 Elmwood Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

N. W. MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, Maryville, Mo. 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, 

Library, Natchitoches, La 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Evanston, III. 

NUSSBAUM, WILLIAM, 82-31 Austin St., 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

OAKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 659 14th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY, Oberlin, 

io 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 111 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Columbus, Ohio 

O’KIEFFE, DEWITT, 54 Kenilworth Ave., 
Kenilworth, Ill. 

OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, 
Shawnee, Okla. 

OLAF NORLI UNIVERSITETS-GT. 24, 
Oslo, Norway 

OLNEY, MARGUERITE, Middlebury Col. 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 

OMAHA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Omaha, Neb, 

OPLER, MORRIS E., 5038 Eskridge Ter- 
race N. W., Washington 26, B.C. 

ORANGE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Orange, N. J. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARY, Salem, Ore. 

OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, Ottawa, Kan. 

OWEN, WALTER, 356 Sarmiento, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

PAN-AMERICAN UNION, Music Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

PAPASHVILY, MRS. GEORGE, Ertoba 
Farm, Quakertown, Pa. 

PARK, WILLARD Z., 1820 South Chapel 
St., Alhambra, Calif. 

PARKER AND SONS, 27 Broad St., Ox- 
ford, England 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY, 28s E. 
Walnut St., Pasadena, Calif. 

PATAI, RAPHAEL, 34 David St., Jeru- 
salem, Palestine 

PAWLOWSKA, HARRIET, 951 Whitmore 
Road, Detroit 3, Mich. 
PEABODY INSTITUTE OF THE CITY 
OF BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md. 
PEARCE, T. M., University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, College Station, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

PERKINS, P. D., P. O. Box 167, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

PHIPARD, HELEN L., 82 Chelsea Road, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

POINDEXTER, MILES, Greenlee, Va. 

POLADIAN, SIRVART, 126 S. 62nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

POOLER, MRS. FRANK, 1rrs S. 14th St., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

POUND, LOUISE, 1632 L St., Lincoln, Neb. 

PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY, 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

PRESTON, W. D., sot Lake Shore Hotel, 
Lakewood 7, Ohi 

PRICE, ROBERT, eit College, West- 
erville, Ohio 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Princeton, 

PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Provi- 
dence, R. I 
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PROVINCIAL ARCHIVES, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada 

PUBLICNAJA BIBLIOTEKA IM. SALTI- 
KOVA-SCHZEDRINA Sadovaja ul., 18, 
Leningrad, USSR. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

QUAIN, FANNIE D., 518 Avenue A, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

QUEENS COLLEGE LIBRARY, Serials 
7393, Flushing, N. Y. 

QUEENS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 89-14 Par- 
sons Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y. 

QUIROZ, FERNANDO PINTO DE, Bib- 
liotecario de Faculdade da Filosofia da 
Bahia, Bahia, Salvador, Brazil, S. A. 

RADIN, PAUL, 27314 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 

RAMSEY, ELOISE, Wayne University, Col- 
lege of Education, Detroit, Mich. 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY, Lynchburg, Va. 

RANSOM, JAY ELLIS, 205 Avenue C, 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

RATESBERGER, ANNA, 1709 Kearsley 
Park Boulevard, Flint, Mich. 

RAUTATIEKIRJAKAUPPA OY, (Huk- 
kala), Koydenpuno jankatu 2, Helsinki, 
Finland 

RAY, VERNE F., University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

READ, ALLEN WALKER, 38 W. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

REDFIELD, ROBERT, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 

REICHARD, GLADYS A., Barnard College, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

REY, AGAPITO, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

REYNOLDS, EMILY K., 1315 N. Beverly 
Glen Boulevard, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

RHODES LIBRARY, Oxford, England 

RHODES, WILLARD, Department of Music, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

RICE INSTITUTE LIBRARY, P. O. Box 
1892, Houston 1, Texas 

RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY, ror E. 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

RICHMOND, W. EDSON, Department of 
——. Indiana University, Bloomington, 
nd. 


RIDENOUR, H. L., Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio 

RIGAUD, ODETTE M., Bureau d’Ethnol- 
ogy, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

ROBERTS, CAPT. JOHN M., Co. F., 320 
Inf., A.P.O. No. 35, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


ROBETHGE, PRISCILLA, Conway, N. H. 

ROBIN, ROSEMARY, Morrison Hall, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

ROBINSON, EARL, 1755 Kenmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 
— 657 East Ave., Rochester 7, 


ROHEN M, GEZA,  W. 8sth St., New York, 


ROSS, F. X., GASPE, P. Q., Canada 

ROSS, HANA, Beaver, Alaska 

ROY, ANTOINE, Quebec Museum Building, 
Battlefield Park, Quebec, Canada 

RUBIN, RUTH, 170 W. 80th St., New York 
24, N. Y. 

RUSSELL, ROBERT W., 84 Grove St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

RUSSELL, RONALD, Box 1475, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

RYAN, GRACE, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

sa “ais PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Louis 3, 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
gan and Pine Boulevards, St. Louis, 


0. 

ST. OLAF COLLEGE LIBRARY, North- 
field, Minn. 

SAMPSON, NATHALIE F., 67 Edgemont 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

SANDBURG, CARL, Flat Rock, N. C. 

SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, San 
Diego, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, San Diego, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, Bronxville, N. Y. 

SATTERTHWAITE, LINTON, University 
Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

SAVARD, L’ABBE FELIX ANTOINE, 
Université Laval, Quebec, Canada 

SCHAEFFER, CLAUDE, 10 Front St., 
Shiremanstowns, Pa. 
SCOFIELD, HENRY VAN, Parc Vendome, 
350 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
SCOTT, DONALD, Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

SCURR, J. W. REGINALD, 233 Melrose, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Seattle, 
Wash. 

SEEGER, CHARLES, Pan-American Union, 
Music Division, Washington, D. C. 

SHAMBURGER, MARY L., Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

SHAW, JOHN I., Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

SHINN, IDA W., St. Helens, Ore. 

SHIPLEY, JOSEPH, The American Book- 
~. 29 W. 46th St., New York 109, 


SHISLER, DOROTHY, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. 
— COLLEGE LIBRARY, Rome, 
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SIEGEL, NORRIS, 1425 Saraton Ave., 
Washington 18, D. C. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

SIMPSON, GEORGE, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

SLOBODIN, RICHARD D., Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Quonset Point, R. I. 

SMITH, C. ROSS, 2034 Delancey St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SMITH, GRACE PARTRIDGE, 413 Mon- 
roe St., Carbondale, II. 

SMITH, HORTENSE, 135 West End Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

SMITH, MARION, sor W. 113th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

SNYDERMAN, GEORGE, 131 S. 4oth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LA SOCIETE SAINT-JEAN-BAPTISTE, 
Monument National, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, Brookings, S. D. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY LIBRARY, 2925 Lexington 
Road, Louisville, Ky. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
LIBRARY, Carbondale, 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY, Dallas, Texas 

SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTI- 
TUTE LIBRARY, Lafayette, La. 

SPAETH, SIGMUND, 400 E. 58th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

SPECK, F. G., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

SPENCER, RAY E., 3839 Fredonia Drive, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

SPER, FELIX, 14 Ludlam Place, Brooklyn 
as, N. Y. 

SPERONI, CHARLES, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
peel of California, Los Angeles 24, 

il. 
= LESLIE, P.O. Box 880, Santa Cruz, 
u. 

SPINDEN, J. H., Brooklyn Museum, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

SPITZER, H. M., OWI, Region VII, Far 
East, Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Spokane, 

ash. 

SPRINGFIELD CITY LIBRARY, Spring- 
field 5, Mass. 

STANCHFIELD, BESSIE M., 711 3/4 W. 
35 Place, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

STARCK, TAYLOR, 32 Bowdoin St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON LI- 
BRARY, Pullman, Wash. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Madison 
1S. 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Frostburg, Md. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Farmville, Va. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA LI. 
BRARY, Library Annex, Iowa City, lowa 

STERN, THEODORE, 202 Bennett Hall, 
— of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, fa. 

STEVENS AND BROWN, New Ruskins 
House, 28 Little Russell St., London, 
W. C. 1, England 

STIMSON, ANNA, 1900 Rittenhouse 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. ats 

STINE, HAROLD S., College Hall, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa, 

STIRLING, M.W., Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 


STONE, DORIS, Apt. 1309, San Jose, Costa 
ica 


STURTEVANT, ETHEL G., Barnard Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 

SULLIVAN, FRANK, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Alpine, Texas 

SUMBERG, SAMUEL L., 715 W. 175th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

SWEENEY, MARGARET, 207 E. Chestnut 
St., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

TANNENBAUM, BELO, R.F.D. No 
2, Peekskill, N. Y. 

TAX, SOL, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

TAYLOR, ARCHER, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

THE TAYLOR MUSEUM, 30 W. Dale St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

TEDLOCK, E. W., JR., Department of 
English, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN LIBRARY, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUS- 
TRIES LIBRARIES, Kingsville, Texas 

TEXAS LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION, State Library, Austin, 
Texas 

TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
LIBRARY, Denton, Texas 

TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY, Lubbock, Texas 

THOMPSON, HAROLD W., Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THOMPSON, STITH, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

TITIEV, MISCHA, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mi ch. 

TODD, HELEN, 1525 S. Gaylord St., Den- 
ver 10, Colo. 

TODESCO, BRUNA, 1299 Rademacher St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Toledo 2, 
Ohio 

TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Toronto. 
Canada 

TOZZER, ALFRED M., 7 Bryant St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mich. 

GEORGE, 

W., Washington 9, D 
PEDRO P., Carrera, Benal- 
cazar 133, Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 

TREAT, ASHER, Department of Biology, 
City College of New York, 139th St. and 
Convent Ave., New York 30, N. Y. 

TRIN Ags COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hart- 

, Conn. 

TULSA PUBLIC LIBRARY, 220 S. Chey- 
enne, Tulsa 3, Okla. 

TURNER, LORENZO D., Fisk University, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

UKEHARA, YUKUO, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

UNDERHILL, RUTH M., 311 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Denver, Colo. 

UNION, RUTH, 2420 Keyworth Ave., 
Baltimore, Md 

UNIVERSIDAD BIBLIOTECA, MAYOR 
DE SAN MARCOS, Casilla 454, Lima, 
Peru, S. A. 

—— BIBLIOTEKET, Lund, 

weden 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA LIBRARY, 
University, Ala. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA LIBRARY, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA LIBRARY, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS LIBRARY, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LIBRARY, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO LIBRARY, 

3425 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LI- 
BRARY, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES LIBRARY, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
West Los Angeles, Cali f. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY, 
Harper M-22, Chicago, III 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI LI- 
BRARY, Burnett Woods Park, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO LIBRARY, 
Boulder, Colo. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER LIBRARY, 
University Park, Denver, Colo. 


1703, Harvard St. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARY, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA LIBRARY, 
Athens, Ga. 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII LIBRARY, 
P.O. Box 18, Honolulu 1o, T. H. 

UNIVERSITY a IDAHO LIBRARY, 
Moscow, I 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY, 
Urbana, IIl. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS LIBRARY, 
Lawrence, 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LI- 
BRARY, Lexington, Ky. 

UNIVERSITE DE LIEGE, Liége, Belgium 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE LIBRARY, 
Orona, Me. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI LIBRARY, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LI- 
BRARY, Minneapolis, Minn. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI LI 
BRARY, University, Miss. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI LIBRARY, 
Columbia, Mo. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA LIBRARY, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO LI- 
BRARY, Albuquerque, N. M. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
LIBRARY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA LI- 
BRARY, Grand Forks, N. D. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME LI- 

BRARY, Notre Dame, Ind. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LI- 
BRARY, Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON LIBRARY, 
Eugene, Ore. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LI- 

BRARY, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH LI- 
BRARY, Room 530 Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS LIBRARY 
Redlands, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER LI- 
BRARY, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
LIBRARY, Columbia, S. C 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA LI- 
BRARY, Vermillion, S. .D. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA LIBRARY, University Park, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE LI- 
BRARY, Knoxville, Tenn. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY, 
Austin, Texas 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO LIBRARY, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA LIBRARY, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LI- 
BRARY, Seattle, Wash. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON MU- 
SEUM, Seattle 5, Wash. 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY, Logan, Utah 

UTLEY, FRANCIS LEE, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, English Department, Columbus 
10, Ohio 

VALLADORES, MRS. J., Museu do Estado 
Salvador, Bahia, Brazil, S. A. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
University Place, Valparaiso, Ind. 

VASSAR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
VAUGHAN, BERTHA H., c/o Miss M. S. 
Goodwin, Earnley, West Chester, Pa. 
THE VIKING FUND, INC., 14 E. 71st St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

VIRTUE, J. B., English Department, Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kan. 

VIVO, JORGE A., Museo Nacional, Moneda 
13, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

VOEGELIN, ERMINIE W., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

WALLIS, WILSON D., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTON, IVAN, Engineering Department, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

— JOHN, 163 E. 52nd St., New York, 


WARDLE, H. NEWALL, University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WATERMAN, RICHARD A., 2137 Maple 
Ave., Evanston, III. 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 4841 
Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE LIBRARY, Webster 
Groves 10, 

WEER, PAUL, 5650 N. Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

WEIANT, C. W., 211 S. Division St., Peek- 
skill, N. Y. 

WEITZNER, BELLA, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 
WELLS, EVELYN K., 2 Shephard House, 

Wellesley 81, Mass. 

WESLE, JOHN H., 10923 Magnolia Drive, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio “ 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
— LIBRARY, Kalamazoo, 

ich. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Cleveland, Ohio 

WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY, Canyon, Texas 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY |]. 
BRARY, Morgantown, W. Va. 

WHEELWRIGHT, MARY C., Museum of 
Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, N. M. 

WHITE, LESLIE A., University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WHITE, NEWMAN I., Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 

WHITWORTH, OLIVE, 1925 E. 87th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

WILBUR, GEORGE B., South Denis, Mass, 

WILDI, MRS. CARL R., 201 Grape St, 
Morrison, II 

WILKES, J. FRANK, 132 Morehead St, 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 

WILLETS, JANE, Flourtown, Pa. 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES H., Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va. 

WILLIAMS, CRATIS D., Boone, N. C. 

WILLIAMS, JEAN FRASER, 1306 Cornell 
Ave., Berkeley 2, Calif. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Wilmington, Ohio 

WILSON, MRS. EDDIE, 1021 Florida St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

WILSON, GEORGE P., Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro: 


N.C. 

bats ged COLLEGE LIBRARY, Rock 

WITHERS, CARL, 199 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

WITTHOFF, JOHN, Box 15 College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Fe. 

WOLFF, WERNER, Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

WOOD, RAY, 3901 N. 6th St., Forth Smith, 
Ark. 


WOOD, WILLIAM, 59 Grande Allée, Que- 
bec, P. Q., Canada 

WOODY, THOMAS, Eisenlohr Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 12 Elm 
St., Worcester 8, Mass. 

WORTIS, S. BERNARD, 410 E. 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 

WREEDEN, WILLIAM P., 1105 Valparaiso 
Road, Menlo Park, Calif. 

WYANT, MARGARET, 1539 Berkeley Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Wash- 
ington and Pine Sts., New Orleans, La 
YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, New 
Haven, Conn. 

YOFFIE, LEAH R. C., Cottey College, 
Nevada, Mo. 

YOSHIKANI, REV. EGEN I., 1727 B Fort 
St., Honolulu 52, T. H. 

ZIELONKO, JANE IRENE, 4739 Bleigh St., 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 

ZIRKLE, CONWAY, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Botany, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 
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